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The most difficult political problems that a nation has to 
grapple with, are generally those which arise at the close of 
its ciyil wars ; and the questions then demanding solution are 
likely to be especially perplexing if the party which threw 
itself into rebellion has succeeded in winning its cause. A 
revolution is the result of real or imagined oppression ; and 
oppression, whether real or imaginary, never fits a people or a 
party for the better exercise of political functions. Whenever 
a class of people, therefore, which has been long oppressed 
finds itself by reason of the fortunes of war suddenly raised 
to a political ascendency, it always finds itself at the same 
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2 The RUe of NapoUonism. [Jan. 

time confronted with difficulties which neither its training nor 
its experience has qualified it to surmount. To find the 
enemy and to overwhelm him requires a far less comprehen- 
sive talent than that needed to mould the new elements, 
hostile as well as fi'iendly, into such a government as shall 
embody the political theories of the victorious party. It is for 
this reason that many a time a political party under the lead 
of a skilful general has succeeded in completely vanquishing 
its enemies in the field, only to fall a speedy prey to surprising 
and overwhelming difficulties in the cabinet. There is noth- 
ing plainer than that revolutions, begun in the interests of the 
common people, have often, even when apparently successful, 
ended in a more complete centralization and oppression. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of this abandonment 
of the fruits of victory, in modern history, is afibrded by France 
at the close of the great Revolution. It has long been a fond 
notion with a certain class of writers, especially of French 
writers, that the government built up by Napoleon I. was but 
the substantial embodiment and establishment of those princi- 
ples which impelled the nation into the civil war. 

Of late, however, the scales have fallen from a great many 
eyes, and even French historians are coming to estimate in 
their true character the labors and the permanent influence of 
the first French Emperor. The work of Lanfrey alone has 
been enough to dispel a multitude of illusions* We imagine 
it would be difficult for any one to follow his volumes honestly 
through without being profoundly impressed with the fact of the 
transformation to which we have alluded. At the time when 
the Revolution was at its fiercest heat, for example, the all- 
absorbing theory of the revolutionists was that France should 
not be controlled by any one man, but by the masses of the 
people at large ; in the reign of Napoleon, however, the people 
were as destitute of power and influence as they had been in 
the days of Louis XIV. The revolutionists stoutly maintained 
that the executive branch of the government, no less than the 
legislative, should be under the control of the people; but Na- 
poleon raised himself to power without consulting the will of 
the people, and then crowned his work of usurpation by re- 
establishing the principle of hereditary succession. The Rev- 
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oluidoii designed to give the largest possible power into the 
hands of a representative legislature: the Emperor reduced 
the power of the legislature practically to nothing. In short, 
during the Revolution we find the people daring everything 
and suffering everything for the sake of a democratic republic ;^ 
while in the time of the Empire we find the same people equally 
enthusiastic in support of an imperial and hereditary mon- 
archy. 

But the question at once arises as to how far this change of 
form was the result of a change of political doctrines. Had 
the French people abandoned their republican principles as 
unsound or as impracticable, or had they rather been deceived 
into the belief that, while they were having an empire in form, 
they were in reality enjoying the benefits of a republic ? 

The latter was undoubtedly the fact. Though under Na- 
poleon I., just as under Napoleon III., the intelligence of the 
nation saw clearly enough through the thin veil of republican- 
ism, and understood perfectly the imperial character of the 
government, yet the common people never seem to have sus- 
pected the incompatibility of a republic and an hereditary 
emperor. Now it may be said, both of the Napoleons main- 
tained their hold upon the nation through two classes of peo- 
ple, — the first embracing a small but intelligent minority 
who believed in an absolute government as the best which the 
nation could have ; the second, made up of the vast but ig- 
norant majority who were easily deluded into the belief that 
because they were allowed the right of sufiBrage, and were 
occasionally consulted, they were exercising a real influence 
on the character of the government. 

With the firm support of the former class in the cabinet, 
and with the overwhelming numbers of the latter as a kind of 
ultimate court of appeal, Napoleonism was for a long time able 
to sustain itself, even in opposition to the great mass of the 
intelligence of the nation. When at last it gave way, crum- 
bling into very dust at the mere touch of the enemy, the world 
expressed its surprise and fell to studying the causes of the 
disaster. What had long been understood by the most in 
telligent observers came now, on closer observation, to be 
generally admitted, namely, that Napoleonism has proved a 
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lamentable failure, and that it may be well characterized as 
a system of appearances without substance, and of pretence 
without reality. The rise of this fraudulent system out of the 
ruins of the Revolution can hardly fail to be a study of interest 
as well as of profit. 

At the moment when the first Bonaparte appeared upon the 
political stage, the Revolution was in the most chaotic condi- 
tion. The atrocious excesses of the Reign of Terror had 
deprived the country of the services of the best talent, and the 
powers of the government had fallen into the hands of men 
equally remarkable for their brutality and their incapacity. 
The original purpose of the Revolution seemed to have been 
entirely forgotten. The coup cT^tat of the mountain had been 
a successful attempt of the minority to get control of the ma- 
jority ; it was indeed a virtual abandonment of the principles 
for which the first blows of the Revolution had been struck. 
The disorders which arose as a pure result of this action were 
innumerable, and, from that time on, the nation presents the 
sad picture of half a score of factions grappling in a death- 
struggle with each other, not for the sake of principle, but 
solely for the sake of power. 

No party had become so completely triumphant as to be sure 
of permanent rule ; no faction liad obtained so exclusive an 
influence as to discourage the ambition of the aspiring and the 
violent. And this was not all, nor was it the worst. For 
reasons which it would be easy to explain, there was prevail- 
ing in the nation such a notable want of moral tone, as well as 
such a morbid craving for the sensational, that the people were 
in no condition to be repelled by the most audacious scrupu- 
lousness, or to be shocked by the most atrocious crimes. It 
would not be easy to imagine a field presenting larger possibil- 
ities to a great, bad genius like Napoleon, than that which 
opened before him during the latter days of the Revolution. 

Moreover, the education of Napoleon was in closest harmony 
with the spirit of his country. What Mr. Emerson happily 
calls " the bias of character " was fixed with him at the time of 
his birth. The island where the Bonaparte family had their 
home had scarcely emerged from the Middle Ages. Corsica, 
in its struggle for independence, had fought with an unscrupu- 
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lous desperation worthy of the most ferocious Italian republic. 
The Bonapartes were liigh in rank and influential in society. 
They threw everything into the contest. But at last the end 
came ; for no amount of heroism and devotion could resist the 
overwhelming power of Prance. The last standard of Corsica 
went down in 1769, and two months later Napoleon was born. 

But even when Prance had taken possession of Corsica, the 
island was by no means subdued. With that tenacious per- , 
sistency of opposition which had so successfully defied the 
Bomans, the Corsican chiefs threw themselves into the moun- 
tain fastnesses and had to be hunted out one by one. Their 
struggle was in many respects similar to the contest of the 
Saxons against the Normans. The contest threatened to be 
perpetual, and it was in the infancy of Napoleon that this slow 
work of conquest was going on. Stories of these bloody deeds 
were the first intellectual food with which the mother, burn- 
ing with patriotic hatred, fed the precocious imagination of her 
child. In 1789 Bonaparte wrote to the Corsican chief Paoli : 
" I was bom when my country was sinking ; the cries of the 
dying, the groans of the oppressed, and the tears of despair, 
surrounded my cradle from my birth.*' 

Perhaps these facts were- enough to explain Bonaparte's 
early transformation from childhood into manhood. If it be 
true, as he himself once affirmed, that men mature fast on the 
field of battle, it is no less the fact that the turmoils of civil 
war are destructive of all the best characteristics of boyhood. 
But whether these surroundings were sufficient in themselves 
to account for his remarkable development or not, the fact 
remains that in his growth the period of childhood was prac- 
ticably omitted. All testimony agrees that, with his first 
intelligence he manifested an intensity of political feeling such 
as ordinarily comes only with maturity. It was of an im- 
portance wTiich can hardly be overestimated, that his intensity 
of character was so early developed, and that his first notions 
of government were associated with relentless power, rather 
than with the principles of justice. 

This exceptional character of the parentage and infancy of 
Bonaparte made the first ten years of his life a kind of anach- 
ronism. The circumstances and training which influenced his 
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early years were characteristic of the twelfth century rather 
than of the eighteenth. It is not altogether strange, there- 
fore, that, as his temperament began to unfold itself, it dis- 
played the peculiar characteristics of an imperious leader who 
had been born and reared in the Middle Ages. Had his lot 
been cast among the medisQval chieftains of Spain, he would 
have found congenial spirits among the Laras and the Gastroes ; 
had he lived in Italy, he would have secured an appropriate 
immortality by the side of Azzolino da Romano in the Inferno 
of Dante.* 

At the age of eleven the boy went over to Prance, and soon 
after began his military studies at Brienne. His father had 
died, leaving a large family in absolute poverty, and therefore 
both at Brienne and afterward at Paris, where he went in 
1786, he was obliged to remain completely isolated from 
society. He soon gained a reputation for being a good scholar 
in the mathematics, and for being thoroughly unsocial. He 
was morose, and had no companions. A fair proportion of his 
working time was spent in the routine of his studies, while 
his recreation consisted in making himself familiar with the 
few authors who were to exert an influence on his subsequent 
life and character. 

If one were to select from the whole range of historical lit- 
erature two books fitted to satisfy the intellectual hunger of 
such a restless, craving, ambitious, military student as Na- 
poleon, what would they be, if not Plutarch and the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar? Over these books the young dreamer 
of military- glory spent his days and his nights, until they be- 
came woven into the very tissues of his character. Before he 
left Brienne his ideals were fixed, and those ideals were the 
military heroes of antiquity. Thus up to the time when he 

* Could anything describe more exquisitely one of the most striking traits o^ 
Napoleon's character than the following anecxlote of Azzolino 1 *' Being one day 
with the Emperor on horseback, with all their people, they laid a M-ager as to 
which of them had the most beautiful sword. The Emperor drew from its sheath 
his own, which was wonderfully garnished with gold and precious stones. Then 
said Messer Azzolino, ' It is very beautiful, but mine, without any great ornament, 
is far more beautiful'; and he drew it forth. Tlien six hundred knights, who 
were with him, all drew theirs. When the Emperor beheld this cloud of swords, 
he said, ' Yours is the most beautiful.' " — Cento Novelle Aniicht, No. 83. 
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became an officer in the French Army, the influences which 
unite to make up character had been in his case something 
entirely foreign to his age and country. Without figure of 
speech, they might be called barbaric. When Napolepn first 
began to belong to history, he not only seemed to be, as he 
pretended to be, but he really was a barbarian. 

And in cultivated society does not genuine barbarism always 
carry with it a kind of fascination ? Culture and morality have 
so many hesitations, so many misgivings, so many second 
thoughts, that they often lose the main chance and appear 
weak, while the simple and intense passions of barbarism 
strike suddenly and achieve brilliantly. Hence it is that the 
man of highest culture is often not the man for the direst 
emergency ; hence it is sometimes that, in the most desperate 
situation, he who feels simply and wills strongly carries ofi* the 
palm. And it is to such a victor that vulgar society is wont to 
shout its loudest paeans of praise. Now Napoleon was just 
such a man of feeling and will, plus an enormous intellect. 

There is one other feature of Napoleon's character which 
should not be overlooked, for without doubt it was one of 
the most important elements of his peculiar success. I refer 
to his fi*eedom fi'om all restraints of morality and good faith. 
Freedom from all restraint of morality and good faith ? Yes, 
precisely that. 

It would doubtless be unreasonable to expect a man trained 
as Napoleon had been to play the part of a Washington, or 
perhaps even to understand his true mission. Professor 
Seeley has somewhere justly remarked, that military gov- 
ernment and civil government are such very different things, 
that a man who has a decided genius for either of them is not 
likely to excel at the same time in the other. 

It might have been predicted with great certainty from the 
first that Napoleon would turn out something of a tyrant; 
but it was not too much to hope that he would be a tyrant 
having some fixed belief, devoted to some cause more noble 
than that of self. He was sure to be narrow-minded and hard, 
but narrow-mindedness and hardness are not incompatible 
with fidelity and even generosity. And yet, when we look for 
these and other moral qualities in Napoleon, they elude our 
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ioBpection. We properly judge of Marat and Robespierre by a 
moral code, simply because they give eyidence of some mider- 
standing of virtue and duty. But to apply a code of either to the 
life of Napoleon is simply absurd ; as absurd as to apply it to the 
deeds of children who have not yet any discrimination of right 
and wrong, or of truth and falsehood. His despatches and 
correspondence, recently for the first time published, display 
the fact that he did not hesitate to resort to the most elaborate 
falsehood whenever falsehood would best serve his purpose. His 
ingenuity in misrepresentation amounted to real genius. We 
soon cease to be astonished at the frequency of his false- 
hoods, only to be amazed at their audacity and their currency. 
In his military campaigns he inaugurated a system of pillage 
unknown in the history of the world since the famous taking 
of Corinth by the Bomans. He robbed the nations not only 
of their power, but of their works of genius ; at once despoiling 
them of their history and their glory. In the name of expedi- 
ency he did not hesitate to put to the sword in cold blood a 
disarmed garrison to whom he had just promised protection iu 
case of surrender ; and in the same campaign he sought to rid 
himself by poison of his own wounded soldiers whom it was 
convenient to leave behind.* We referred to Napoleon as 
being free from all restraints of morality and good faith, an^ 
we think the facts fully warrant the phrase. And yet how 
many there are who profess for Napoleon a profound admira- 
tion! Where is there a spirited boy who has not wished 
that the Emperor had conquered at Waterloo, and who 
has not felt the blood to tingle in his veins with indigna- 
tion that such a paragon power should be sent to languish at 
St. Helena ? But the fact is not difficult to explain. There 
is a quality in human nature which revises to be shocked even at 
the worst crimes, when those crimes attend upon great success. 
There is something captivating even in lying, when lying be- 
comes a fine art. Grimes which in the vulgar are rewarded 
with ignominy, awaken a kind of admiration when they are so 
colossal as to become sublime. 

* The response of Surgeon Desgencttes to the proposition of Bonaparte is histori- 
cal : " Sire, my art teaches me to cure men, not to kill them." On the whole 
subject the reasoning of Lanfrej (Vol. L p. 292 ef seq.) is conclusive. 
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When Napoleon first began to figure in history, his character 
was fully established. Moreover, to the end he was one of the 
most consistent of men. In proof of this there still exists an 
essay written in early life, in which his ideas of statesmanship 
are developed. It might have been one of the finest essays of 
a Machiavelli. His philosophy was already the philosophy of 
success. He professes to have been in active sympathy with 
the Girondists until their fall, when his sympathy was trans- 
ferred to their victorious enemies. He argues that it was an 
act of good citizenship to join the party of the mountain, be- 
cause the mountain had proved itself the strongest ; and if he 
does not (convince his reader of the truth of his proposition, he 
at least shows with what force the idea had taken possession 
of his own mind. 

We see, then, the character of Bonaparte when he began to 
be a power among the turbulent elements of France. Calcu- 
lating self-interest had completely overwhelmed every other 
motive. He was free from every scruple and proof against 
every impetuosity. On the best of terms with the party in 
power, he was ready to be reconciled with the conquered in 
case of any sudden reverse of the wheel of fortune. With the 
chaotic elements of a revolutionary government before him, 
and waiting for a master to mould them, this predestined favor- 
ite of fortune entered upon his work with no guide but his own 
vast genius, and no rule of action but his own ideal greatness. 

The Constitution of the year IH., all things considered, was 
by far the best which the Revolution produced. The conven- 
tion which framed it had become weary of the frenzy and 
delirium of the multitude. It was a reaction toward a health- 
ful public sentiment, but it was a violent reaction. It closed 
the Jacobin clubs ; it disarmed the faubourgs ; it repealed the 
work of the terrorists ; in short, it was a vigorous effort to 
return to ways of order and good government. 

But that effort, from its very violence, contained in itself 
immense possibilities of harm. It was able to accomplish its 
ends only by subduing and muzzling the populace, and by this 
very act it cut off its own principal support. Thus the con- 
vention, though it left some of the most liberal laws that 
France has ever possessed, lost its hold upon the multitude. 
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Moreover, the distrust of the convention on the part of the 
populace, and of the populace on the part of the convention, 
was completely reciprocal. All power was for the time being 
in the hands of the convention, and consequently the Constitu- 
tion which it bequeathed to the nation was framed so as to 
give to the executive the largest independence of the legisla- 
tive or representative branch of the government. This was 
the great defect of the Constitution, and it was fatal. There 
was sure to spring up as a result of this action an inevitable 
antagonism between the two branches of the government, and 
there was no provision for a mediatorial power, to prevent an 
open rupture or complete submission. 

Then, as if for the purpose of hastening the very evils which 
they had thus provided for, the convention decreed that two 
thirds of its own number should hold seats in the legislature 
about to assemble, while one third only should be newly 
elected by the people. This was justly regarded as an insult 
to the nation. The hostility to the decrees was most intense. 
When they were submitted to the popular vote, however, the 
people of the country districts, with that' blind custom which 
no tyranny provokes them to break through, not only ratified 
the action of the convention, but ratified it by a large major- 
ity. 

In explanation of this action Mr. Lanfrey has remarked 
that, in the choice between known and unknown evils, the 
masses of the people will infallibly embrace the former as the 
safer of the two. But however this may be, Paris did not 
acquiesce. Her tribunes resounded with most vehement dec- 
lamations. At length, finding that their appeals to the nation 
were in vain, the people of the capital determined to resort to 
arms. 

It was easy for the insurgents to get control of the National 
Guard, which numbered forty thousand men. The army of the 
convention numbered only eight thousand. As it became 
certain that an attack would be made, it was manifestly of the 
highest importance that the troops of the convention should 
be ably commanded. After a long discussion, Barras was 
chosen commander-in-chief. He had seen the flash of Bona- 
parte's genius at Toulon, and requested that the young artil- 
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lerjman might be made his second in command. Napoleon in 
his memoirs declares that he hesitated long whether to accept 
the command ; not, indeed, because he had any thought as to 
which side was in the right, but because he was in some doubt 
which party could be made to succeed. 

But he accepted the sword of the convention. He spent the 
night in posting his eight thousand troops for the defence of 
the Tuileries. On the next day, when the National Guard 
appeared, they found every avenue of approach bristling with 
cannon. After some hesitation they advanced to the attack, 
but the artillery of tlie convention ploughed their ranks through 
and through. In an hour after ]3onaparte had mounted the 
saddle, the battle was over and the National Guard dispersed. 
Barras made haste to send in his resignation, and Bonaparte 
was appointed General of the Interior. Such was the 13th 
Vend^miaire. 

In this stru^le the convention would seem to have been 
technically in the right, and yet it may be doubted whether the 
day was not a fatal one for the nation. The country had con- 
firmed by its vote, not only the Constitution, but the decrees. 
And yet the opposition which had just shown itself willing to 
resort to arms was made up of a class which it was by no 
means safe to alienate. 

Indeed it was the very party with which the convention had 
just acted, in opposition to the extreme democrats. It included 
the most enlightened populace of Paris. It embraced the 
National Guard, nearly the whole of the electoral body of the 
city, the brilliant middle class, in short the whole of that third 
estate which had done so much for the nation, and which 
during the past years had been trodden under foot by the 
populace of the faubourgs. On this party suspicion had been 
thrown by the decrees at the very moment when they were 
striving to blot out the remembrance of so many humiliations. 
They were endeavoring to recover an influence which was 
justly theirs, when all at once they were overwhelmed by a 
measure of distrust, and deprived of the fruits of what they 
regarded as their rightful conquest. 

The convention was in much the same relation to the coun- 
try at large as was later the government of Napoleon in. 
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In a vote taken by a people exercising universal franchise, it 
could boast of a majority ; and yet it had arrayed against it 
the great mass of the intelligence of the nation, for the reason 
that it had deprived intelligent men of their legitimate hope of 
influencing the government. The victory of the 13th Vend^ 
miaire had confirmed this alienation. It was easy to foresee 
that henceforth a spirit of hostility to the convention would per- 
vade all the ranks of intelligence in the nation. Driven from 
the legislative body by the decrees and their confirmation, the 
spirit of hostility betook itself to the executive as its strong- 
hold. At the first election the third of the deputies to be added 
to the members of the convention to form the legislature were 
chosen from the hostile party. The convention replied by 
calling into the Directory five regicides of a radical type. As 
neither the legislative nor the executive body had any control 
over the other, and as they were now in open antagonism, it 
followed that there was no way of settling the difficulties but 
by a resort to force. It might have all been avoided if the 
convention had remembered and acted on the principle enim- 
ciated by Aristotle and more fully elaborated by Cicero, that 
every government, to be efficient and worthy of confidence, 
must conserve at once the wealth and intelligence of the land. 
A nation is in the greatest peril when those in power cease to 
regard these interests, and rely solely upon the rabble for sup- 
port ; and this was just the condition of France when Napoleon 
took conmiand of the army. 

However, the 13th Vend^miaire had revealed to the different 
parties the weight of the sword. On the one hand it taught 
authority how, at all hazards, it must rely on the army ; on the 
other it taught the army how it could dispose of authority. 
It thus opened wide the doors to a military government. 

The foreign policy of France during the Revolution, up to 
the time of which we are speaking, had been purely a defen- 
sive one. Since the outbreak in 1789 the country had en- 
trenched itself firmly in the doctrine that every nation should 
be allowed to control its own internal afiairs, and that no for- 
eign power should be allowed, under any circumstances, the 
right of interference. But immediately after the appointment 
of Bonaparte, all was changed. The doctrine which had hith- 
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erto been such an element of moral power in the conduct of its 
foreign relations was cast aside, or, rather, it was reversed. 
An aggressive policy was adopted, and Italy was destined to 
feel the first blow. 

Nothing is now plainer than that the invasion of Italy by 
Napoleon, in 1796, was in most positive antagonism with the 
habit as well as the spirit of the Revolution. It was in no 
sense a war for principles or for right, but a war for aggran- 
dizement. It was the beginning of a policy for offensive war- 
fare, of which it was impossible to foresee the end. Moreover, 
Italy was regarded, not as an oppressed nation to be delivered, 
but as a rich country to be seized.* 

The relations of Bonaparte with the Directory during this 
war afford us admirable material for the study of his charac- 
ter. It is the opinion of Lanfrey that the Directory had 
already begun to fear the power of the General, while at the 
same time they knew that he was necessary to the support of 
themselves. Above all things, therefore, it was essential that 
he should not be alienated. As Bonaparte knew well how 
indispensable his services were to the Directory, and as it 
became more and more apparent that they too regarded these 
services as indispensable, his imperious will was held under 
no restraint whatever. We see, in consequence, the spectacle 
of a general who, though acting nominally under the orders of 
the Directory, followed their instructions only so far as these 
instructions would best subserve his purpose. In so important 
a matter even as the framing of treaties, he scarcely hesitated 
to act in most flagrant violation of his orders. And yet dur- 
ing all this high-handed work of erasing state boundaries, of 
overthrowing time-honored governments, and of setting up 
pseudo-republics, the Directory had no word of rebuke to 
utter. When he carried out their directions, they applauded ; 
when he violated them, they ratified. 

* The proclamation of Napoleon on taking the field shows how completely the 
campaign was a war of conquest and not a war of liberty : " Soldier.s, you arc 
bongry and nearly naked. The government owes you much ; it can do nothing 
lor yoa. Your coarage and patience do you. honor, but cannot procure you 
either profit or glory. I come to lead you into the most fertile plains of the world. 
There you will find rich provisions nnd great towns. There you will find glory, 
honor, and riches. Soldiers of Italy, can your courage fail you ? " Is this less 
barlnroafl than the speech which Livy puts into the mouth of Hannibal ? 
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The process by which Napoleon acquired his strange mas- 
tery of the army is not difficult to understand. He lost no 
opportunity of availing himself of the riches of which he had 
spoken in his first proclamation. His profound knowledge of 
human nature led him to take nothing for himself, while he 
gave unbounded opportunities to his subordinates. He knew 
well that it was of far more consequence to him that, on his 
return to Paris, he should be able to boast that he remained 
poor wliile others became rich, than that he should become 
possessor of millions. The scandalous fortunes which most of 
his generals acquired only gave him the more absolute empire 
over them, while they in no way weakened his popularity at 
home. His favorite method was to give them a mission in 
which large sums of money passed through their hands with- 
out any supervision ; and then, if they took no advantage of 
these, he laughed at their scruples. When he wanted rein- 
forcements from the army of the Alps, he wrote toEellermann, 
the general in command : ^' Help us as promptly as possible, if 
you wish us to send you any more seven hundred thousand 
francs." Once he was oflFered a present of four million francs 
by the Duke of Modena. He replied, coldly, " No, I thank 
you ; for such a sum I am not going to put myself in your 
power." He preferred to confiscate the whole, as he after- 
wards did ; not for himself, but for those from whose hands 
he awaited still greater power. 

If the Directory raised a complaining voice, he knew of an 
effectual solace. On one such occasion he sent a hundred of 
the finest horses in Lombardy to the Directory as a present, 
'* to replace," as he wrote, " the middling horses now har- 
nessed to your carriages." Tlie government, too, was in the 
direst need of money ; but Bonaparte kept a steady stream 
of it flowing toward Paris. Every city which the army ap- 
proached was laid under heavy contribution. Milan, for 
example, perhaps in despair of making a successful resistance, 
ventured to put to the test the commander's magnanimity by 
spontaneously making the first advances toward submission. 
What was its reward ? It had the privilege of being governed 
by the French for the price of twenty millions of francs. In 
Bonaparte's letter to the Directory on the affair are to be found 
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these words : " The country is one of the richest in the world, 
but entirely exhausted by five years of war." The Directory 
accepted the twenty millions complacently, and bestowed upon 
the giver their smUe of approbation. 

At about the same time, Turguet, appealing to Bonaparte 
for contributions to the navy, said : ^^ Let us make Italy proud 
of contributing to the splendor of our marine." It was much as 
if, when Germany, at the close of the recent war, was in the 
act of determining the amount of the French indemnity, Von 
Roon had written to Bismarck, '^ Let us make France proud of 
contributing to the splendor of our navy." It was impudence 
fairly sublime. 

But that which better than all else reveals Bonaparte's 
method was his dealing with the Republic of Venice. 

In the early part of the struggle which had been going on, 
Venice had succeeded in maintaining a strict neutrality. But 
at length a quarrel arose which afforded a pretext for war. A 
French captain ventured to push his vessel up into the vicinity 
of the Venetian powder-magazine, in violation of a general 
law which had always been respected by foreign powers. 
The Venetian commander remonstrated, but received so in- 
sulting a reply, that he fired upon the French man-of-war. 
The aflFair could have been easily settled, but under existing 
circumstances it was as sure to produce an explosion as though 
Captain Laugier had dropped a shell into the middle of the 
Venetian powder-house. It afforded just the pretext that 
Bonaparte wanted ; and therefore he would listen to no over- 
tures for a settlement. No terms they could offer would satisfy 
him. At length he dismissed the envoys who had sought a 
settlement with these words : — 

" I have eighty thousand men and some gunboats. I will have in 
Venice no inquisition and no senate. I will prove an Attila to Venice. 
I will have no alliance with you. I want none of your proposals. I 
mean to dictate the law to you. It is of no use to deceive me to gain 
lime. The nobles of your provinces who have hitherto been your 
slaves are to have a share in the government like the others, but your 
government is already antiquated and must tumble to pieces." 

The violence of this barbarous language may be fully ac- 
counted for. The protocols known as tlie Preliminaries of 
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Leoben bad already been signed, by which Bonaparte, in direct 
violation of the orders of his government, had entered into 
contract to give np to Austria all the Venetian provinces be- 
tween the Oglio, the Po, and the Adriatic, together with Istria 
and Dalmatia, while, in consideration thereof, Belgiiun and 
Lombardy were to be given np to Prance. The General was 
certain of securing a ratification of this infamous contract only 
by previously involving Venice in war, and consequently no 
opportunity was to be lost. Such a precious occasion as that 
just afforded could not but be eagerly seized upon. Two days 
after the harangue just given, Bonaparte published his mani- 
festo, declaring war. 

Of course Venice could dp nothing before the Prench armies. 
Indeed, the conquest was accomplished too soon; for the 
Preliminaries of Leoben were not yet known, and Prance was 
consequently not yet ready to turn Venice over' to the Em- 
peror. A treaty was therefore signed at Milan, the most im- 
portant article of which was that the Prench occupation should 
continue until the new government was established and should 
declare that it had no further need of assistance. 

In explaining this treaty to the Directory, Bonaparte laid 
bare his motives in terms which it seems to us impossible to 
stigmatize with too great severity. He wrote as follows : — 

** I had several motives for concludiiig the treaty. 1. To enter the 
town without difficulties ; to have the arsenal and all else in our pos- 
session in order to take from it whatever we need under pretence of 
the secret articles. 2. To give us the advantage of all the strength 
of the Venetian territory in case the treaty with the Emperor should 
not be executed. 3. To avoid drawing upon ourselves the odium 
that may attach to the execution of the preliminaries, and at the same 
time to furnish pretexts for them and to facilitate their execution." 

Por the complete execution of these purposes, Bonaparte at 
once despatched General Gentili to take possession of the 
Venetian fleet and the Venetian provinces in the Levant. The 
commission was executed with Napoleonic despatch. At Corfu, 
Gentili took possession of the Venetian pavy, together with 
five hundred guns and an immense magazine. 

We now approach the climax of duplicity and hypocrisy. It 
is important to notice the dates of the letters and despatches. 
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That sent to the Dbectory bears the date of May 19, 1797. 
On the 26th of the same month he wrote to tlie municipality, 
entreating them to have full confidence in his movements. 
He concluded his letter with an appeal which could not fail to 
touch noble sentiments in those who were proud of their thou- 
sand years of mediaeval glory. 

^ Under any circumstances/' wrote he, '* I shall do all in my power 
to give yoa proofs of the great desire I have to guarantee your liberty, 
and to see this unhappy Italy free from all foreign intervention, and 
triomphantly placed in that rank among the great nations of the world 
to which by her nature, position, and destiny she is so justly entitled." 

These words were received in good faith and with acclama- 
tions of joy. It was on the strength of them that a reception 
of extraordinary magnificence was given to Josephine, whom 
Bonaparte had sent as a pledge of friendship. But what fol- 
lowed ? These words, as we have stated, were written to the 
Venetian municipality on the 26th of May. It was only a few 
hours later, at one o'clock in the morning of May 27th, that 
the General wrote to the Directory : — 

** To-day we have had our first interview on the subject of the treaty 
of peace, and we have agreed to present the following propositions ; 
1. The boundary of the Rhine for France. 2. Salzburg and Passau 
for the Emperor. 3. Cleves or its equivalent for Prussia. 4. The 
maintenance of the Germanic Confederation. 5. The reciprocal guar- 
anties of these articles, and Venice for the Emperor.*' 

Finally, on the same day, that is, on the very day after he 
had sent the mellifluous message to Venice, as if for the pur- 
pose of crowning the infamy of the aflfair, he wrote to his gov- 
ernment : — 

** Venice, which has been gradually decaying ever since the discovery 
of Grood Hope and the rise of Trieste and Ancona, can scarcely survive 
the blows we have just struck. With a cowardly and helpless popula- 
tion, in no way fit for liberty, without territory and without rivers, it is 
but natural that she should go to those to whom we give the Continent. 
We will seize the vessels, despoil the arsenal, and carry off the guns ; 
we will destroy the bank and keep Corfu and Ancona for ourselves.** 

That these accusations against the Venetians were made 
merely for the purpose of justifying his monstrous conduct, is 
VOL. cxvi. — NO. 238. 2 
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shown by the fact that only a short time before the occurrence 
of these events, in writing to the Directory, the General had 
referred to the Venetians as ^' the only people among all tbQ 
Italians who were worthy of liberty." 

The last act of this drama was soon played. The treaty 
of Gampo-Formio completed the work, already so far advanced, 
by ceding Venice to the Emperor, in accordance with the con- 
ditions which Bonaparte had proposed. 

When the imperial envoy appeared in the Ducal palace to 
receive th^ oath of allegiance of the Venetians, a death-like 
silence and despair was everywhere manifest. The Ex-Doge 
Mauin was forced to take the oath in the name of his country- 
men. As he rose to pronounce the fatal words, he suddenly 
tottered and fell senseless to the floor, struck down by anguish 
of heart. 

Thus vanished, after a long and glorious career, the foremost 
of the Italian republics. In the name of liberty another crime 
had been committed. The military agent of the French Re- 
public had annexed to imperial Austria the state whose inhabi- 
tants he himself had characterized as the only people among 
all the Italians who were worthy of liberty. 

While these painful events were transpiring in Italy, an act 
of no less importance was performed at Paris. The blind ac- 
quiescence with whicTi the Directory submitted to the decisions 
of Bonaparte was not shared by the legislature. The Council 
of Five Hundred still contained many who had a genuine 
regard for the spirit of liberty ; and these could not be entirely 
blind to the fact that the fall of Genoa and Venice, the two 
most prominent republics of Italy, presaged no good to the 
Republic of France. 

On the 23d of June, Dumolard ascended the tribune of the 
Five Hundred for the purpose of interrogating the Directory 
in regard to the affairs of Italy. His speech was entirely 
moderate in tone. He had no personal dislike of Bonaparte ; 
on the other hand, he had often spoken of him with genuine 
admiration. He neither accused nor blamed the General ; ho 
addressed the Directory, and asked above all for accurate in- 
formation. " How is it," he asked, " that France is at war 
with Venice before the Directory has consulted the legislative 
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body, as the Constitution requires ? By what authority have 
they dispensed with the formality of submitting to the Assembly 
the declaration of war?" Then coming to the acts that fol- 
lowed Bonaparte's entrance into Venice, he exclaimed : " Are 
we then no longer the same people who proclaimed in principle 
and sustained by force of arms, that under no pretence what- 
ever ought foreign powers to interfere with the form of govern- 
ment of another state ? I will not ask what fate is reserved 
for Venice ; I will not ask whether their invasion, meditated, 
perhaps, before the commission of the offences which are 
assigned as motives, will not figure in history as a fit pendant 
to the partition of Poland." Dumolard closed his speech by 
declaring that the result of the policy adopted would be endless 
wars, while Prance wanted peace. "Every one," said he, 
" who reflects on the nature of our government, is indignant 
when he thinks of the blind and silent confidence required of 
OS in everything connected with peace or war. In England, 
where the Constitution only gives the two houses an indirect 
participation in foreign affairs, we see them demand and ob- 
tain information on all events of importance, while we, repub- 
licans, to whom has been delegated the sovereign right of 
making war and peace, allow our rulers to draw the veil more 
and more closely over a dark and obscure policy." 

These noble words of warning and of reproach stirred the 
Kve Hundred. The motion was carried ; but the Directory 
paid no heed to it whatever. It was evident that the execu- 
tive was determined to ask no counsel and to receive no 
advice from the legislature. 

When Bonaparte received news of this motion and speech 
of Dumolard, he was thrown into a genuine rage. What ! an 
obscure representative, one of those lawyers of whom he was 
always speaking with contempt, had dared to discuss him, the 
chief of an army of eighty thousand men, the distributer of 
states, the arbiter of princes. It was too much. He wrote 
immediately to the Directory a letter which at once revealed 
the petty nature of his imperious will, and showed plainly 
what might be expected. He covered Dumolard with abusive 
epithets, and then expressed his " surprise that this manifesto, 
got up by an emigrant in the pay of England, should have 
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obtained more credit in the Council of Five Hundred than his 
own testimony and that of eighty thousand soldiers." To- 
gether with this letter he sent a stiletto, designed, of course, 
to work with melodramatic effect on the excitable Parisians. 
He concluded by expressing a purpose to resign and to live in 
tranquillity, " if, indeed," said he, " the poniards of Clichy will 
allow me to live at all." In another letter of the same general 
purpose he apostrophized his enemies thus : '' But I give you 
notice, and I speak in the name of eighty thousand soldiers, 
that the time when cowardly lawyers and miserable babblers 
guillotined soldiers is past ; and if you compel them, the sol- 
diers of Italy will come to the barrier of Clichy with their 
general at their head, but woe betide you if they do come." 

These words, so much more characteristic of a barbarian 
chief than of a military officer in civilized society, seem never- 
theless to have had a genuine meaning ; for a few days later 
he addressed a proclamation to his army as follows : — 

'* Soldiers, I know you are deeply stirred by the dangers which 
threaten the country ; but the country can have no real dangers to face. 
The same men that made France triumph over united Europe still 
live. Mountains separate us from France ; you would cross them with 
the speed of an eagle, if it were necessary to uphold the Constitution, 
to defend liberty, to protect the government and the republicans. 
Soldiers, the government watches over the laws as a sacred deposit 
committed to them. The royalists, the moment they show themselves, 
will perish. Banish dbquiet Let us swear by the shades of the 
heroes who have died by our sides for liberty, — let us swear by our 
new standards, ' War implacable against the enemies of the Republic 
and of the Constitution of the year III.' " 

Thus, with the public and with the army, Bonaparte pre- 
pared the way for what was to follow. His labors in private, 
moreover, were scarcely less energetic or significant. The 
new election which had just occurred had strengthened his 
enemies in the Five Hundred, so that he became more and 
more convinced that a blow must be struck. Accordingly he 
sent two agents to Paris, to feel the pulse of the public. To 
Lavalette he* said : " See every one, keep clear of parly spirit, 
give me the truth and give it free of all passion." 

A mind so just and enlightened as Lavalette's had no diffi- 
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cully in comprehending the situation. He seems to have seen 
the mischief involved in the plot of the Directory, and he 
warned Bonaparte against it : — 

"You will tarnish your reputation if you give your support to 
measures of such unjust violence, which the position of the govern- 
ment in no way justifies. You will not be forgiven for uniting with 
the Directory in an effort to overthrow the Constitution and liberty. 
The proscriptions proposed are directed against the national repre- 
sentation, and against citizens of tried virtue, who are to be punished 
without trial. The odium of such tyranny would fall, not only on the 
Directory, but on the whole system of republican government" 

This letter of Lavalette's appears to have had a marked 
influence on the conduct of his chief; fox that moment the 
latter ceased to be conspicuous in the agitations which were 
going on. 

But what was to be done ? A ccyiip d'etat aeemed necessary 
to save the Directory, and yet there might be a reaction which 
would ingulf all its prominent supporters. Bonaparte did not 
hesitate. He told Lavalette to offer to Barras, the chief of the 
Directory, three million francs in case the movement should 
succeed. At the same time he sent Augereau to Barras, as 
the fittest oflScer to execute a coup de main ; writing to Lavalette 
meanwhile, " Don't trust Augereau, he is a seditious man." 
Thus he encouraged Barras to make the attempt, while he fur- 
nished him the means by which he was least likely to be per- 
manently successful. It is in the highest degree probable that 
Bonaparte was willing the affair should miscarry ; for in case 
of an attempt and a failure, who but himself and his army 
could decide the question in dispute between the two branches 
of government ? 

But there was to be no failure. At one o'clock on the morn- 
ing of September 4th (the 18th Fructidor), Augereau with 
twelve thousand troops surrounded the Tuileries where the 
legislative body held its sessions. No resistance was made, 
and therefore the palace was taken possession of without the 
firing of a single shot. Vigorous protests were made, but they 
were useless. The proscribed members were placed under 
arrest ; the others were convoked in another part of the city 
to ratify the will of the Directors. And this remnant of the 
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legislature was not slow to confirm with the mockery of a 
legislatire indorsement all that had been done. They voted 
for the transportation of a great number of their colleagues, 
including some of the most irreproachable citizens of their 
time. With these were also included the editors, writers, 
proprietors, managers, and conductors of forty-two public jour- 
nals. They annulled the elections in the forty-eight depart- 
ments which had dared to name deputies opposed to the 
Directory ; they renewed the laws against priests and emi- 
grants ; they destroyed all liberty of the press by giving to the 
Directory the right to suppress journals at pleasure ; they 
abolished all judicial power in the forty-eight departments 
declared to be seditious, and assigned the appointment of 
new judges to the Directory ; finally they gave to the Di- 
rectors two new colleagues, and conferred upon the executive 
power thus arranged the right to reform or dissolve all political 
societies at pleasure, as well as the right to proclaim a state of 
siege and to delay to an indefinite period the organization of the 
National Guard. It should be added as a fit close to the 
record of this infamous work, that the men condenmed to ban- 
ishment were thrown into iron cages and sent to Rochefort, 
whence they were embarked for the pestilential shores of 
Cayenne. Half of them died speedily, thus paying with their 
lives for the ofifence of having opposed the schemes of Bona- 
parte and Barras. 

The coup d^SUU of the 18th Pructidor opened the way com- 
pletely for a military dictatorship. Was the nation ready 
to accept Bonaparte as a master, or was further preparation 
necessary ? That the General himself inclined to the latter 
opinion we have the declaration of his own words. In his 
MSmoires he declares: "In order that I might be master of 
Prance, it was necessary for the Directory to experience re- 
verses during my absence, and for my return to restore victory 
to the Prench flag." 

This sentence, though written years after the event, proba- 
bly reveals one of the two great motives of the General in un- 
dertaking the expedition into Egypt. 

But whether such was actually one of his motives or not, it 
is certain that he could not have planned in a manner more 
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likely to involve the Directory in difficulties that were inex- 
tricable. The moment the government ceased to receive 
money from the Italian army, the finances fell into the old 
confusion. In order to raise money for the Egyptian cam- 
paign, Bonaparte, as his correspondence reveals, advised and 
urged that the Directory seize upon Switzerland and Rome. 
On the very eve of the departure of his expedition, therefore, 
this act was done, and witli a consequence which it would have 
been easy to anticipate. The outrage was felt in every corner 
of Europe. War was instantly declared by the coalition 
against France, and the nation at once began to suffer from a 
double disadvantage. In the first place, Bonaparte had with 
him all the -best officers of the army as well as his old veterans ; 
in the second, the French frontier, by the annexations, had been 
so lengthened that it now extended from Amsterdam to Na- 
ples. In consequence of these two circumstances, the French 
armies all along the frontier were crushed, and Italy together 
with several of the provinces was lost. Surely the reverses 
which Bonaparte had deemed it necessary that the Directory 
during his absence should experience must have been to him 
in the highest degree satisfactory. 

Moreover affairs in Paris were in hopeless confusion. The 
government was fast sinking into contempt ; the people saw 
their armies defeated and the provinces slipping away ; they 
remembered the glorious days of the Italian campaign, and 
sighed for a sight of the Little Corporal. 

The same favoring fortune, however, did not follow Bona- 
parte in the affairs of the East. Not content with an effort to 
Teduce Egypt to the condition of a French colony, — a project 
which had been more or less familiar to France ever since it 
was proposed by Leibnitz to Louis XIV., — Bonaparte was 
ambitious to revolutionize the whole of the Eastern world. 
He talked of ruining the English settlements in India; of 
chasing the Turks from Constantinople and driving them into 
Asia by means of a rising of the Greek and Christian popula- 
tions, and then of returning to Europe, laprenant a revere. 

The " moderate preliminary " of the occupation of Egypt 
was no very difficult task. In Syria, however, the obstacles 
were insurmountable, and the aggressive force of the expedi- 
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lion was completely broken. After a long siege of Saint Jean 
d'Acre, and after as many as fourteen assaults upon the city 
bad been made in vain, Bonaparte learned that the Turks were 
about to embark for an attack upon Lower Egypt. Nothing 
but a prompt withdrawal of his army could save him from the 
greatest peril. Reluctantly but promptly he gave the order to 
retreat. At Saint Helena, he was accustomed to say that a 
grain of sand had thwarted all his projects. He often re- 
peated the assertion, that if Saint Jean d'Acre had fallen be 
should have changed the face of the world, and been Emperor 
of the East. 

The disasters of the retreating march were, however, ex- 
ceeded by the mendacity of the commander. The bulletins 
reported every movement as a success, and transformed every 
reverse into an astounding victory. But concerning the true 
nature of that retreat from Palestine to Egypt, there can no 
longer be any doubt. The roads were strewn with the sick 
and the wounded who were left under the scorching sun to 
die. At one time the troops, exasperated by the distress of 
their companions who reproached them with outstretched arms 
for their desertion, rose in mutiny. Bonaparte ordered all the 
cavalry to dismount that the horses might be devoted to the 
conveyance of the sick and the wounded. When his equerry 
came to ask which horse he would have reserved for his own 
use, he replied with a cut of his riding-whip, " Every one on 
foot ! did you not hear the order ? '* Did an army of disheart- 
ened Frenchmen need any other inspiration than such a reply ? 

When Bonaparte, by means of the bundle of papers which 
Sidney Smith caused to find their way through the French 
lines, learned of the condition of affairs in Europe, there was 
but one course consistent with his character for him to pursue. 
There was nothing more to be done in Egypt; there was 
everything to be done in France. K he were to lead his army 
back, even in case he should, by some miracle, elude the eager 
eyes of Lord Nelson, the act would be generally regarded as a 
confession of disaster. K he were to remain with the army, 
he could, at best, do nothing but pursue a purely defensive 
policy ; and if the army were to be overwhelmed, it was no part 
of Napoleonism to be involved in the disaster. It would be 
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far shrewder to throw the responsibility of the future of 
E^ypt on another, and to transfer himself to the field that was 
fast ripening for the coveted harvest. Of course Bonaparte, 
under such circumstances, did not hesitate as to which course 
to pursue. Robbing the army of such good officers as sur- 
vived, he left it in command of the only one who had dared to 
raise his voice in opposition to the work of the 18th Fructidor. 
Taking with him Launes, Murat, Berthier, Marmont, Andrd- 
ossi, Duroc, BessiSres, Lavalette, Monge, BerthoUet, Denon, 
he committed the diminished and prostrated army to the 
heroic but indignant Kldber. Was there ever a more exquisite 
revenge ? And we might ask, was fortune ever more capri- 
cious than when she bestowed her rewards on these two men ? 
For the one she had the poniard of a fanatic, for the other the 
most powerful throne in the world. 

. On the arrival of Bonaparte in Paris everything seemed ready 
to his hand. The very events which he had probably anticipated 
and desired, certainly those which he afterwards declared to 
have been necessary to his elevation, had taken place. The 
policy which, in the seizure of Switzerland and the Papal States, 
he had taken pains to inaugurate before his departure for 
Egypt had borne its natural fruit. As never before in the his- 
tory of Europe, England, Holland, Russia, Austria, Naples, 
and even Turkey had joined hands in a common cause, and as 
a natural consequence the Directory had been defeated at every 
point. Nor was it unnatural for the people to attribute all 
these disasters to the inefficiency of the government. The Di- 
rectory had really fallen into general contempt, and at the new 
election on the 30th Prairial it had been practically overthrown. 
Bewbell, who by his influence had stood at the head of affairs, 
had been obliged to give way ; and, what was quite as impor- 
tant, his place had been filled by one who was known not only 
to be hostile to the old government, but also to have in his 
pocket a new constitution which, if adopted, would establish 
quite another order of things. By the side of this fantastic 
statesman, Sieyds, Barras had been retained probably for no 
other reason than that he was sure to be found with the ma- 
jority, while the other members, Gohier, Moulins, and Roger- 
Ducos, were men from whose supposed mediocrity no very de- 
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cided opposition conld be anticipated. Thus the popular party 
was not only revenged for the outrages of Pructidor, but it had 
also made up the new Directory of men who seemed likely to 
be nothing but clay in the hands of Bonaparte. 

The full importance of this action in a political point of 
view can only be correctly estimated when it is remembered 
that the fatal weakness of the Constitution of the year lU. 
was of a nature to make a repetition of such a coup cT^tat as 
that of the 18th Pructidor perpetually possible. That weak- 
ness we have already pointed out to have been a want of all 
proper means of reconciling the differences that might arise 
between the legislative and the executive. Differences had at 
once arisen, and as there was no provision for a mediation, an 
outbreak was likely to follow. The executive had been the 
first to begin the contest, and the events 'of Pructidor had 
secured for the executive the first victory. But now the 
tables were turned. The Directory had committed egregious 
blunders, and the people had in consequence demanded a 
change of policy. But there was no way of inaugurating 
a change, except by violently overthrowing the Directory. 
In other words, the Constitution provided no means by 
which the legislature could lawfully enforce the will of 
the people ; there was, therefore, nothing for the legis- 
lature to do but either to submit tamely, or to resort to the 
very means previously resorted to by the Directory. In adopt- 
ing this latter course, the legislature fairly accepted the chal- 
lenge. The gauntlet thrown down by the Directory on the 
18th Pructidor was taken up by the Councils on the 30th 
Prairial, and henceforth It was to be a war vi et amiisj in 
which neither party had a right to ask favor. 

The changes which had been enforced by the Councils in the 
composition of the Directory gave a temporary advantage to 
the legislature ; it was, however, but a trifling victory, to be 
followed, as we shall see, by an overwhelming defeat. 

As was to be anticipated, the victory of the Councils was 
followed by a somewhat emphatic expression of popular enthu- 
siasm. The people for a considerable time had had no voice 
either directly or indirectly in the policy of the nation ; but 
now, it was hoped, a real change had taken place. The masses, 
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therefore, responded heartily to the calls of the new gOTcrn- 
meht. The armies were filled, and Bemadotte, now Minister 
of War, found no difficulty in arousing the slumbering enthu- 
siasm of the nation. " Young men/* said he, " there will 
surely be found some great captains among you " ; and once 
more a French army was seen to be made up of heroes. Hol- 
land and Belgium were regained ; in a fortnight Mass^na com- 
pletely routed and scattered the Austrians and Russians in 
Switzerland ; Brune defeated the Duke of York and forced 
him to capitulate ; Championnet established a formidable bar- 
rier along the southern frontier. 

It was while the nation was rejoicing over these victories 
that the first bulletin was received announcing the success of 
the French at Aboukir. In the midst of a profound silence 
the President read to the Assembly of Five Hundred a despatch 
which painted in brief but glowing terms the extent of the 
victory. There were reasons Why the bulletin was received 
with unusual enthusiasm. Nothing had been known of the 
situation of the army in Egypt, and the mystery which hung 
over the expedition had created an inexpressible anxiety. All 
this was at once relieved. Then, too, in the heat of political 
partisanship, it had come to be generally believed by the popu- 
lace that Bonaparte and the army had been deported to Egypt 
by the Directory for no other reason than jealousy of their 
glory. The petitions which poured into the Council of Five 
Hundred abounded in expressions deploring the exile of Bona- 
parte. Absurd as all this impression was, it had a vast efiect 
upon the nation at large. To Bonaparte's absence they had 
attributed all their disasters, and in their belief nothing but 
his return would reinstate their ancient military glory. • 

With such sentiments as these rife in the nation, it is not 
difficult to understand the enthusiasm with which the bul- 
letins from Egypt were received. The despatches were con-' 
trived with all that clever artifice of theatrical representation 
of which Bonaparte was so consummate a master. The cam- 
paign in Syria, the battle of Mt. Tabor, the pretended de- 
struction of Acre, — these and like inglorious exploits were 
the pabulum on which the popular enthusiasm fed and in- 
creased. 
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It was whfle Berthier was thus attempting to throw over that 
deplorable campaign the halo of his fine words, that the Man- 
iteur published an item of intelligence before which all else 
appeared insignificant. It was announced that Bonaparte had 
actually returned to France, and that he was at that moment 
on his way to Paris, everywhere saluted by an unbounded en- 
thusiasm of the people. 

The manner in which the General was received can have left 
no possible doubt remaining in his mind as to the strength of his 
hold on the hearts of the people. It must have been apparent 
to all that he needed but to declare himself, in order to secure 
the wellnigh unanimous support and following of the masses. 
But with the political leaders the case, for obvious reasons, was 
far dificrent. From the moment when the news of his landing 
at Frdjus reached Paris, there were symptoms of uneasiness in 
the ranks of the old politicians ; for it is evident that they 
already saw in the popular favorite a dangerous enemy. The 
different political parties were so evenly balanced, that the 
leaders of each were not without hopes of gaining an ulti- 
mate ascendency, but to all such hopes the presence of Bona- 
parte was sure to be fatal. His popularity was so overwhelm- 
ing, that in his enmity the leaders could anticipate nothing but 
annihilation, in his friendship nothing but insignificance. 

These considerations, however, could have little weight with 
any except those who regarded their position and influence as 
entitling them to hope for the primacy. To the politicians of 
the second and third rank the new ascendency brought better 
prospects. Bonaparte, therefore, had no difficulty in surround- 
ing himself with men of more than respectable talent and influ- 
ence, who were eager to secure his highest favor. His long 
absence had kept him from all party strife ; therefore he was 
able to secure for himself a following of men who to each other 
'were mutually irreconcilable. The Rue de la Victoire ex- 
tended hospitality to guests of every political shade. Talley- 
rand, whose diplomatic ability had already attracted attention ; 
Rdal, the able commissioner of the Department of the Seine ; 
Cabanis, the old friend and coadjutor of Mirabeau ; Volney, 
the illustrious and notorious savant; Bruix, the shrewd ex- 
Minister of the Navy ; Cambac^rds, the Minister of Justice ; 
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Dubois de Craned, the Minister of War, — these and others of 
similar political incompatibility were greeted at Bonaparte's 
residence with a most fnendly welcome. For once the friends 
of Sieyds sat quietly by the side of those of Bernadotte, and 
the men of the Manigt chatted peaceably with the adherents of 
Barras. Most important of all, three of the five Directors, 
Gohier, Roger-Ducas, and Moulins, were among the most fre- 
quent visitors and among the foremost in their assurances of 
devotion. 

The method in which Bonaparte set about forming a work- 
ing party out of this heterogeneous material forms a good illus- 
tration of his character. The member of the government who 
at the time wielded most influence was Sieyds, a man for whom 
personally the General had such an unconquerable aversion, 
that Josephine was accustomed to refer to him as her hus- 
band's h^ie noire. It was evident that Sieyds was the most for- 
midable obstacle to the General's advance. Either the bSte 
noire would have to be destroyed or else pacified, or some other 
pathway of advancement would have to be found. The fact that 
Bonaparte resorted to each of these methods in quick succession 
shows at once how completely devoid of principle he wa^, and 
how readily he could subordinate all personal antipathies to 
the interests of his ambition. He first proposed to get himself 
made a member of the Directory in the place of Sieyds by find- 
ing some pretext or other for disputing the legality of his oppo- 
nent's election. This course he broached to Gohier and 
Moulins, but they scouted the idea, declaring that, in the "first 
place, no decent pretext for overthrowing Sieyds could be found, 
and, in the second, that Bonaparte was not yet fifty years 
old, the age required by the Constitution for all the members 
of the Directory. It is strange that this proposition, though 
it was urged with significant persistence, awakened no more 
alarm. That some suspicion was aroused, however, may be 
inferred from the fact that an efibrt was made to get rid of his 
presence by ofiering him once more a military command. But 
Sieyds and Barras were openly of the opinion that he had 
already made a sufficient fortune out of his military appoint- 
ments, and accordingly they expressed a decided preference 
that he should remain at home. These objections afibrded 
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a convenient excuse, and Bonaparte refused the appoint- 
ment. 

The attempt to oust Siey^s having failed, a strenuous effort 
was made to get control of the party in favor of a republican 
dictatorship. At the head of this party stood, as a kind of mili- 
tary triumvirate, Bernadotte, Augereau, and Jourdan. This 
party, without doubt, better than any other, represented the 
ideas of Bonaparte ; for it had gathered together the scattered 
remains of Jacobinism, and had a strong hold on the lower 
orders of the people. But Bernadotte remained inflexible, 
though appealed to by all the ties of friendship and even rela- 
tionship. It is impossible to believe that he had any objections 
to a military dictatorship ; we are left, therefore, to the infer- 
ence that he recognized the overwhelming powers of his 
brother-in-law, and. consequently feared that in case of an 
alliance his own influence would be overshadowed or over- 
whelmed. 

As a third move, Bonaparte attempted a reconciliation with 
Barras. There were at least apparent reasons why they should 
be friends. Their careers had begun together at Toulon ; and 
it was to Barras that Bonaparte owed his command on the 
13th Vend^miaire. It was known that Fouch^ was somewhat 
uneasy from the fact that his patron had fallen into disrepute 
with the man whose star was evidently rising, and he there- 
fore was employed to effect a reconciliation between the two 
former friends. He succeeded in getting Barras to take the 
first step by inviting Bonaparte to dine with him at the Lux- 
embourg. But there was no heartiness in the meeting. Each 
treated the other with caution and reserve. Barras at length 
touched upon political matters in a vague and indirect manner, 
as if to force his rival to commit himself first. " The Repub- 
lic," said he, ^^ is falling to pieces ; it cannot long continue in 
this state. We must make a great change and name H^dou- 
ville President. You will join the army. For my part, I am 
ill, unpopular, and worn out. I am only fit for private life." 

Though this little speech was probably intended simply to 
draw out Bonaparte, it had the opposite effect. It was evident 
to the General that there was nothing to hope for from a man 
who talked of making H^douville President ; and therefore, 
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instead of repljing to his interlocutor, he simply fixed his eyes 
upon him and remained silent. Barras was utterly discon- 
certed ; a few moments later his guest withdrew. 

Thus Bonaparte had attempted to place himself at the head 
of affiurs, first by an eflfort to remove Sieyes, and then by try- 
ing to get control in turn of the two parties which were strong 
enough to afibrd him efficient support. In all these attempts 
be had failed, and there was now nothing left for him but to 
abandon the efibrt or to seek an alliance with his worst enemy, 
Sieyte. After haying failed to remove this bete noire from his 
patii, and after having been equally unsuccessful in attempting 
to pass around him, first on the right and then on the left, 
was there anything more natural than that he should attempt 
to tame or pacify him, and then, if possible, to use him ? 

This work of reconciliation, however, was beset with even 
greater difficulties than would at first appear. It was univer- 
sally known that, only a few days before the time of which we 
are speaking, Sieyes had talked of having Bonaparte shot for 
deserting his military command, and that Bonaparte had recip- 
rocated the ill-will by proposing to have Sieyes removed from 
the dictatorship because he was sold to Prussia. Talleyrand, 
however, with a shrewdness for which he afterwards became 
more famous, saw the great advantage which such an alliance 
would afibrd to Bonaparte, and accordingly, notwithstanding 
the difficulties in the way, did not hesitate to set himself assid- 
uously at work to bring it about. The difficulty of course was 
to overcome the antipathy of Sieyes ; a difficulty which appeared, 
however, absolutely insurmountable, especially as the Director 
clearly foresaw the obscurity with which such a reconciliation 
threatened him. That Sieyfis fully understood the danger, we 
have the amplest evidence. Joseph Bonaparte in his MSmoires 
declares that when he and Gabanis were striving with the 
Director to arrange for a meeting, the latter declared emphati- 
cally, ^^ I know the fate that awaits me in case of a union. 
After he has succeeded he will separate himself from his col- 
leagues and stand in front of them as I stand in front of you 
now.'^ And suiting his movement to the word, he stepped for- 
ward, pushing his interlocutors behind him. 

With Bonaparte, on the otlier hand, every interest called for 
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a speedy consummation of the alliance. He had already 
learned that a conspiracy was formed which embraced a con- 
siderable number of powerful adherents, and he rightly con- 
jectured that nothing was wanting to the organization but a 
man of prompt action like himself. This consideration, per- 
haps sufficiently powerfid in itself, was fortified by the recol- 
lection of his repeated failures with other parties, and also by 
the evident fact that the moment the coup d^Stat had taken 
place the lion's share would fall to the most popular man. 
Thus the advocates of Bonaparte had every motive for putting 
forth their most strenuous efforts. 

That Siey^ finally consented to a meeting, when he clearly 
foresaw the usurpation that was to follow, removes every claim 
that he might otherwise have had upon our respect and sym- 
pathy. Unaccountable as it may seem, he finaUy threw off his 
reserve so completely, that when Bonaparte at last called upon 
him to make proposals, he accepted the first overtures of the 
Oeneral, and that in consequence, on that very night, it was 
agreed between them that in eight or ten days the decisive 
blow should be struck. By this action Siey^ folly earned for 
himself the contempt and oblivion into which he soon after 
fell. 

Such were the preliminary negotiations which led to that 
dark day in French history known as the 18th Brumaire. 
It remained only to get absolute control of the military forces, 
a task in no way difficult. The officers who had returned with 
Bonaparte from Egypt were impatient to follow wherever their 
master might lead. Moreau, who, since the death of Hoche, 
was regarded as standing next to Bonaparte in military ability,* 
was not reluctant to cast in his lot with the others, and Mac- 
donald as well as S^rrurier soon followed his example. Bema- 
dotte alone would yield to neither flattery nor intimidation. 

The last to give in his adhesion was Lefebvre. This officer 
had been regarded by Bonaparte as one of his relentless oppo- 
nents, and therefore lie was not let into the secret until the 
last moment. On the morning of the 18th, when a crowd of offi- 
cers of every grade thronged the dwelling of Bonaparte, Lefeb- 
vre was among the others. He had been summoned at midnight 
merely to meet his fellow-officers for a review at six o'clock in 
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the morning. Meeting a colonel, he asked for an explanation, 
and was referred to Bonaparte. The latter on being ap- 
proached exclaimed, " Well, you are one of the supporters of 
tlie Republic, and will you leave it to perish at the hands 
of these lawyers ? Here is the sword I wore at the Pyra- 
mids. I give it to you as a pledge of my esteem and con- 
fidence.*^ Was any of Napoleon's officers likely to resist such 
an appeal ? " Let us throw the lawyers into the river," re- 
sponded Lefebvre. 

It needs only to be added that Bemadotte, Jourdan, and 
Augereau were the only officers of note whose absence from 
the review attracted attention. Bemadotte was known to 
be strongly opposed to the movement, while the others had 
not been admitted to the secret, and had not been invited 
to be present. On the following day Augereau, meeting Bo-" 
naparte, showed his uneasiness by remarking, ^^ So then you 
have no use for ton petit Augereau ? " The chiefs only response 
was informing him that in future the quieter he kept the 
better it would be for him. 

While Bonaparte was thus marshalling his forces in the Rue 
de la Victoire, the way 'was opening in the Councils. A com- 
mission of the Ancients, made up of leading conspirators, 
worked all night drawing up the proposed articles, in order 
that in the morning the Council might have nothing to do but 
to vote them. The meeting was called for seven o'clock, and 
care was taken not to notify those members whose opposition 
there was reason to fear. The moment there was an opportu- 
nity, Comet, one of the most active conspirators, mounted the 
tribune and denounced in most plaintive terms the dangers 
which threatened the government. He declared that the con- 
spirators were " waiting only for a signal to draw their pon- 
iards on the representatives of the nation." " You have but a 
moment," exclaimed he, " in which to save France. K you 
let it pass, the Republic will be lost, and its carcass will be the 
prey of vultures who will quarrel over its torn members." 

Now, in all this no names of conspirators were given, no 
persons were even hinted at. The object of Comet and his 
associates was to convince the ignorant of the existence of a 
conspiracy, and then, after blinding the Council as to the source 
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of the danger, to call into supreme power the chief conspirator 
in order to put the conspiracy down. What was this but cast- 
ing out devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils ? 

When Comet sat down, R^gnier, another of the conspirators, 
arose and proposed to the Assembly, for the saying of the gov- 
ernment, the adoption of the decrees which had been already 
prepared. As the opposition, and, indeed, the independent 
members of the Council, were generally absent, the articles 
were adopted without discussion. They voted first to remove 
the sessions of the Councils firom Paris to Saint Cloud (a privi- 
lege which the Constitution conferred upon the Ancients alone), 
thus putting them at once beyond the power of influencing the 
populace and of standing in the way of Bonaparte. They then 
passed a decree giving to Bonaparte the command of the military 
forces, at the same time inviting him to come to the Assembly 
for the purpose of taking the oath of allegiance to the Consti- 
tution. 

These decrees were at once taken to the expectant Dictator, 
whom they reached at about ten o'clock in tiie morning, and 
were read by him to the throng of officers and soldiers who, as 
we have just seen, had been for some hours in waiting. 
After he had concluded the reading of the decrees, he asked 
the crowd if he could count on their support in this hour of 
danger; to which they responded with a general flourish of 
swords. The (General then mounted his horse and rode off* at 
the head of the troop. 

When Bonaparte arrived at the Hall of the Council, he acted 
the part of swearing allegiance to the Constitution in a manner 
that had been hardly anticipated. 

'^ Citizen representatives/' said he, '^ the Republic was in danger ; 
you were informed of it, and your decree has saved it. Woe to those 
who seek to bring trouble and disorder into it. General Lefebvre, 
Gkneral Berthier, and all my comrades in arms will aid me to ^top 
them. Do not look to the past for a clew to guide your onward 
march; nothing in history ever resembled the eighteenth century; 
nothing in the eighteenth century ever resembled the present mo- 
ment. We want a Republic founded on true liberty and national rep- 
resentation. We will have it, I swear ; I swear it in my own name 
and that of my companions in arms.'' 
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Thus, instead of an oath of allegiance to the Constitution, 
the Councils had merely received an oath that the nation 
should have a Republic founded on true liberty and national 
representation. The words have a captivating jingle, but in 
the mouth of Bonaparte what was the meaning of the phrases 
" true liberty " and " national representation " ? A mere bait 
with which to catch the popular support. 

But this fraud did not pass undetected. As soon as Bona- 
parte had closed, Garat arose to point out the fact that the 
citizen-general had forgotten the nature of the oath required, 
which was, as he supposed, to swear to support the Constitution. 
Poor innocent Garat, he little knew the resources of Bona- 
parte's friends. The President instantly interfered, declaring 
that after the action of the morning no discussion could take 
place, except at Saint Cloud. Thus the mockery of the oath- 
taking in the Council of Ancients was accomplished ; the Gen- 
eral had now a more difficult part to perform in the Coimcil of 
Five Hundred. 

As the meeting of the Assembly was not to occur until 
twelve o'clock of the following day, Bonaparte made use of the 
intervening time in posting his forces and in disposing of the 
Directory. Lannes he placed in command of the Tuileries ; 
Marmont, in that of the Ecole Militaire ; S^rurier, at Point du 
Jour ; Macdonald, at Yersailles ; and Murat, at Saint Cloud. At 
all of these points it was likely that nothing more than a 
purely defensive policy would be demanded. But there was 
one locality in the city where it was probable aggressive force 
would be required. The Luxembourg was the seat of the 
Directory, and the Directory must at all hazards be crushed. 
In case the individual Directors should refuse to yield, it would 
be absolutely necessary, in order to insure the success of the 
enterprise in hand, to take possession of the palace by force. 
But this would involve the arrest of the executive, — an igno- 
minious work which any officer would shrink from performing, 
since it would require a positive and unmistakable array of the 
military against the civil authorities. But Bonaparte knew 
well how to turn all such ignominious service to account. He 
gave the Luxembourg in charge of the only man in the nation 
who could now be regarded as his rival for popular favor. 
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Moreau fell into the snare, and by so doing lost a popularity 
which he was never afterward able to regain. 

Having thus placed his military forces, Bonaparte turned 
his attention to the Directors. The resignation of Sieyds and 
of Roger-Ducos he already had upon his table. It remained 
only to procure the others. Without warning, Barras was con- 
fronted with Talleyrand and Bruix, who asked him without 
circumlocution to resign his office, at th^ same time presenting 
him with the paper of resignation already drawn up at the 
instigation of Bonaparte, and demanding his signature. Barras 
rubbed his eyes, and, finding that the agents of the General 
were determined, wrote his name, thus crowning the work of a 
life equally remarkable for its treachery and its cowardice. 
The infamy of the act is made all the more conspicuous by the 
fact that, only a half-hour before, Barras had promised to meet 
at once his colleagues Gohier and Moulins at the Luxembourg, 
for the purpose of uniting in a fitting protest, and, if need be, 
in an energetic resistance. 

Three of the Directors thus disposed of, it was left to make 
away with the remaining two. Bonaparte met them in person 
and tried every device of flatteiy and intimidation, but in vain. 
When he finished his interview by demanding of both their 
resignation, they flatly refused ; but when they returned to the 
Luxembourg it was only to be made prisoners by Moreau. It 
might be said that in the course which they pursued Gohier 
and Moulins simply did their duty ; but in view of the acts by 
which Bonaparte ever after his return from Egypt had been 
endeavoring to win them over to his purposes, their firm con- 
duct on that fatal day folly justifies the French in claiming 
that the Republic did not fall without honor. For their con- 
duct on that occasion they are entitled to a permanent tribute 
of respect. It is only to be regretted that their firmness and 
their integrity were not equalled by their foresight and their 
wisdom. 

The night of the 18th passed in comparative tranquillity. 
The fact that there was no organized resistance is accoimted 
for by Lanfrey with a single sad statement, that " nothing of 
the kind could be expected of a nation that had been decapi- 
tated. All the men of rank in France for the previous ten years, 
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either by character or genius or virtue, had been mown down, 
first by scaffolds and proscriptions, next by war." lliese are 
indeed melancholy words to utter of any nation, but who that 
has studied the French Revolution is ready to declare that they 
are not essentially true ? The only escape had seemed to be 
through mediocrity or silence SieySs, when once xirging his 
claims to notice, was asked what he had done. His reply was a 
flash of wit which lights up the whole period, " J^ai v^cu^ 

But notwithstanding the force of the reason urged by Lan- 
frey, it seems to us that the national apathy on this occasion had 
another and a far more deplorable cause, — a cause which even 
at the present time entails more woes upon France than almost 
all others combined. We refer to that condition of political 
demoralization which comes from repeated acts of revolution- 
ary violence. It requires but a glance at the successive coups 
deforce which had taken place within the previous ten years to 
enable one to perceive ample grounds for that demordization. 
On the 14th of July, 1789, absolute royalty succumbed and gave 
place to a constitutional monarchy. On the 10th of August, 
1792, this was overthrown, and in its place was established the 
Republic. On the 80th of May, 1798, the lawful Republic was 
displaced by the revolutionary government. On the 9th of 
Thermidor, 1794, this was in turn overthrown by the legal au- 
thority, which held its place until the 18th Fructidor, in 1797, 
when the first military coup d^Stat substituted the revolutionary 
in the place of the legal Directory. And now at last this in turn 
was compelled to give way to the establishment of a military 
government on the 18th Brumaire. What was all this but the 
experience painted by the greatest of the Latin poets ? — 

• . . . £t semper victus trisUsqiie recedit ; 

Nam petere imperium, quod inane est, nee datur unquam, 

Atque in eo semper durum sufierre laborem, 

Hoc est adTerso nixantem trudere monte 

Saxom, quod tamen f summo jam vertice rursum ^^/ 

Yolvitur, et plani raptim petit aequora caml. t^^ / 

Within ten years there had been eight difierent coups de 
farccy the violent establishment of eight difierent governments, 
not a single one of which had been the spontaneous expression 
of the national will. These repeated acts of violence had 
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resulted in creating a popular insensibility, as well as that 
concision of law and force which is fatal to all healthful politi- 
cal feeling and action, and which, it is to be feared, is still 
the worst malady that Prance has to overcome.* . 

But notwithstanding this demoralization of the people, it is 
not to be asserted that no effort was made to resist the work of 
usurpation. The feebleness of the movement, however, clearly 
demonstrates that apathy of the people to which we have 
referred. A few deputies met in tlie night at Salicetti's for 
the purpose of organizing the opposition. As the best prelimi- 
nary measure they decided that in the morning they would 
repair to Saint Cloud and would pass a decree to give the com- 
mand of the guard of the Five Hundred to Bemadotte. But no 
sooner had the meeting dissolved, than Salicetti himself be- 
trayed the news to Bonaparte and received his reward- 
Measures were at once taken by the General to prevent the 
deputies from reaching their destination. 

On the following day, before the Council of Ancients was 
fairly organized, the General was announced. During that 
morning everything had gone contrary to his expectation, and 
he bore an anxious and irritated look. It was evident that 
the sudden Sclat of his first movement had given way to a gen- 
eral anxiety and a desire to put to the test of examination the 
pretences in regard to a Jacobin plot. Bonaparte evidently 
felt himself oppressed by the change of atmosphere, and 
accordingly he determined to bring the whole matter to a 

* On this question of the fatal continnanoe of a revolationarj spirit in France, 
the following remarks by M. Fanl Janet are so excellent that we cannot abstain 
from quoting them : — 
/ o(/h^7t/^ " ^^ ^^ P®^^ ^^^^ contester k la Franc^ne Ton reconnait aux antrcs nations ; 
ccpendant, pour qu'une insurrection soit legitime, il faut qn'elle ne soit qu'une 
date de ddiyerance, non le signal de la revoke k perp^tnit^, — il faut qu'elle ait 
pour cons^ucnce la paix et I'ordre, et ne soit pas le d^hainement illimit^ du droit 
de la force. Le jour oil la France aura d^finitivcment conqnis dcs destin^ 
paisibles et aoceptera sans reserve le r^gne de la loi, elle ponrra revcnir sans danger 
aux souYenirs de son affranchissement, elle fJ^tera avec joie le jour de sad^iverance ; 
mais tant que le droit de la force n'aura pas abdique, — et peuton dire qu'il ait 
abdiqn^ ? — tant qu'il j aura liqu de craindre que les partis ne ticnnent en r^nre 
cette arme fatale, elle yerra tonjonrs arec inquietude cette invocation persistante 
d*un droit p^rilleux qui pent anssi bien tuer que d^iverer, et qui retoume si 
sou Tent contre oenx qui Temploient." — VEtprit R€v6iviiona\re et la SouveraineL€ 
Nationale, Revue de$ Deux Mondee, Tome Centthne, p. 721. 
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speedy issue. He dj^ew up a regiment in order of battle in the 
court, and, referring to the Council, announced to his oflScers 
" that he was going to make an end of it." Then, followed by 
his aidei-de-camp^ he pressed into the presence of the Assembly. 

The address by which he attempted to justify his action is 
remarkable only for its violence and its incoherence. He 
aflSrmed the existence of a Jacobin plot to destroy the govern- 
ment ; but when pressed for an explanation, he could only 
declare that Barras and Moulins had proposed to him to be the 
leader of a party to overthrow all men having liberal opinions. 
When he was adjuring the Council to save liberty and equality, 
one of the members added interrogatively, " And the Constitu- 
tion ? " " The Constitution," exclaimed Bonaparte, " you vio- 
lated it on the 22d Plor^al, and you violated it on the 30th 
Prairial. The Constitution ! The Constitution is invoked by all 
fstctions, and has been violated by all ; it is despised by all ; 
the country cannot be saved by the Constitution, because no 
one any longer respects it." 

This harangue, however eloquent it may have seemed and 
however truthful the assertions it contained, in the mouth 
of Bonaparte was simply outrageous ; for no one had done so 
much to violate the Constitution of the year IH as Bonaparte 
himself. But this was not all. When he was pressed for fur- 
ther explanation of the plot of which he was constantly speak- 
ing, he tried to extricate himself by changing his former accu- 
sations into a violent attack on the Council of Five Hundred. 
After accusing the members of wishing to re-establish the 
scaffolds and revolutionary conmiittees, and of having de- 
spatched emissaries to Paris to organize a rising, he completed 
the consternation of his friends by resorting to open threats. 

" If any orator in foreign pay talks of outlawry, let him beware of 
levelling such a decree against himself. At the first sign I should ap- 
peal to you, my brave companions in arms ; to you, gi^enadiers, whose 
caps I perceive yonder ; to you, brave soldiers, whose bayonets are in 
sight Remember that I go forward accompanied by the God of for- 
tune and the Grod of war!" 

Thus having shifted his attack, first to one quarter and then to 
another, he ended by making it imderstood that he was not 
there to give even plausible reasons, but simply to enforce the 
commands of his imperious will. 
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From the Council of Ancients, Bonaparte repaired at once 
to the Council of Five Hundred. Here his friends were less 
numerous and less influential. The discussion took the same 
turn, but was carried on with considerably more warmth and 
urgency. In their impatience to fathom the plot which had 
caused their removal to Saint Cloud, they had decided on send- 
ing an address to the Coimcil of Ancients, asking for informa- 
tion. The letter of resignation which had been forced upon 
Barras had just been received, and the Assembly was consid- 
ering the question whether it was best for them then and there 
to name his successor, when the door was opened and Bona- 
parte, surrounded by his grenadiers, entered the hall. A burst 
of indignation at once arose. Every member sprang to bis 
feet. " What is this," they cried, " swords here ! armed men ! 
Away, we will have no dictator here." Then some of the 
deputies, bolder than the others, surrounded Bonaparte and 
overwhelmed him with invectives. " You are violating the 
sanctity of the laws ; what are you doing, rash man ? " ex- 
claimed Bigonnet. ^^ Is it for this that you have conquered ? " 
demanded Destrem, advancing towards him. Others seized 
him by the collar of his coat, and, shaking him violently, re- 
proached him with treason. 

This reception, though the General had come with the pur- 
pose of intimidating the Assembly, fairly overwhelmed him. 
Eye-witnesses declare that he turned pale, and fell fainting 
into the arms of his soldiers, who drew him out of the hall.* 

The confusion that ensued in the Assembly was indescriba- 
ble. One member moved that Bonaparte be deprived of his com- 
mand. Another proposed that the six thousand soldiers then 
surrounding the hall be declared a part of the guard of the legis- 
lative body. Then was raised that terrible cry of hors la hi ! 
the cry which had overwhelmed Robespierre himself. It would 

* It has been often aaserted that at this time daggers were drawn npon the Gen- 
eral; bat Lanfrey has shown that the story is contradicted by all trustworthy 
evidence. It would hare been easy for his enemies to hare assassinated him in a 
scuffle from which he escaped with his clothes torn. Moreorer, the detailed account, 
which on the next day was published in the Moniteur, though written by one of the 
partisans of Bonaparte, says nothing of an attempt at assassination. The story 
was doubtless invented by Lucien the second day after the act, for the purpose of 
justifying his brother's action. 
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have passed, with but the faintest opposition, had it not been 
for the action of Lucien, who, as President of the Assembly, 
steadfastly refused to put the question to vote. He reminded 
the Assembly of his brother's services, and entreated them not 
to pass a hasty judgment ; -after which he surprised the Assem- 
bly by resigning his office of President. This action, at first 
thought, would seem to have been a blimder ; but its effect, as 
was probably designed, only increased the confusion, for no 
action could now be taken until a President was chosen, and 
the Council was in no condition whatever to proceed with an 
election. 

But, though this action tied the hands of the Assembly at 
the moment when it seemed upon the point of outlawing Bona- 
parte, and thus drawing upon him the dagger of a Brutus or the 
fate of a Robespierre, it at the same time imposed upon the 
conspirators themselves an additional necessity of immediate 
action. Bonaparte saw the importance of bringing the affair 
to an end before the Council should have time to recover, and 
he resorted, therefore, at once to the means for which he had 
made such ample preparation. 

When the troops, however, were commanded to advance 
upon the Council and to break it up by armed force, there was 
a degree of hesitation which gave a momentary promise of 
failure. The cause of the delay was the fact that the soldiers 
to whom the command had been given formed a part of the 
guard of the legislative body. It seemed for a moment prob- 
able that they would remain steadfast in defence of their 
charge ; but Lucien, who was still supposed to be President of 
the Assembly, showed himself master of the emergency. Since 
his resignation he had fallen into the hands of his brother, and 
he now raised his voice in a harangue to the troops in regard 
to their duty. He assured them that the Council had been 
crushed by brigands in the pay of England, and that the ques- 
tion was now how it should be rescued from so great a danger. 
Then drawing his sword in a theatrical manner, he turned to 
the Greneral and exclaimed, '' For my own part I swear to run 
this through my own brother if ever he should strike a blow at 
the liberties of the French."' 

This oratorical flourish saved the conspiracy. The majority 
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of the guard, still supposing that they were listening to the 
President of the Assembly, regarded the speech as suflSciently 
assuring, and instantly responded by shouting " Vive Bona- 
parte ! " 

In the midst of the excitement Murat placed himself at 
their head and commanded the drums to beat. When they 
reached the doors of the Coimcil, the members made an 
earnest appeal for the legislative inviolability, but it was in 
vain. When they refused to retire, the drums were again 
beaten, and the grenadiers poured into the liall. A last cry 
of Vive la R^pullique was raised, and, a moment later, the 
hall was empty. Thus the crime of the conspirators was 
consummated, and the first French Republic was at an end. 

After this action it remained only to put into the hands of 
Bonaparte the semblance of regular authority. The tragedy 
which had just ended with the death of a republic was im- 
mediately followed by a farce. A phantom of the Council of 
Five Hundred — Cornet,, one of them, says thirty members — 
met in the evening and voted the measures which had been 
previously agreed upon by the conspirators. Bonaparte, Sieyds, 
and Roger-Ducos were appointed provisional consuls ; fifty- 
seven members of the Council who had been most prominent 
in their opposition were excluded from their seats ; a list of 
proscriptions was prepared ; two commissioners chosen from 
the assemblies were appointed to assist the consuls in their 
work of organization ; and, finally, as if to remove the last 
possibility of interference with the usurpers, the legislative 
body was adjourned until the 20th of February. 

Here we must pause. It needs, perhaps, hardly to be said in 
addition that with this victory the triumph of Napoleonism 
was complete. At the close of the first meeting of the con- 
suls, Sieyds said to the chief supporters of the coup d'itat^ 
" Gentlemen, you have a master. Bonaparte means to do 
everything, knows how to do everything, and has the power to 
do everything." In this extravagant homage time revealed 
that there was far too much of truth. From this moment 
there were certain forms to go through with, but, for the most 
part, they were forms only. In due time, Sieyfis drew from 
his pocket that fantastic roll known aa his Constitution, but to 
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use the happy expression of Madame de Stael, it was only to 
destroy, trh artistementy the few remaining chances of liberty. 
It requires but a glance to see that the complicated provisions 
of the Constitution of the year VIII simply furnished water 
for Bonaparte's mill. Siey^s had imagined that all legislative 
action should be conducted in the form of a judicial trial, and 
accordingly he had organized his legislature into a species of 
court of equity. The Council <Jf State as plaintiff was en- 
trusted with the work of proposing and supporting new laws, 
while the mission of the Tribunate was to oppose the argu- 
ments of the Council of State. The legislative body, " silent 
as a tribunal of judges," was to decide, and finally the de- 
cision was to go to the Senate as a grand court of appeal. 
When Bonaparte came into power as First Consul, Prance pre- 
sented the spectacle of a legislative body divided into four parts, 
each part having a separate ftmction to perform. The first 
proposed laws, without discussing them ; the second discussed, 
without passing upon them ; the third passed upon them, with- 
out either proposing or discussing ; and the fourth had simply 
the power of veto. Of these four parts, Bonaparte suppressed 
the second and retained the remaining three, thus, at a blow, 
getting rid ostensibly of what he called " the infinite babbling of 
the lawyers " ; in reality, of what was the only means in the 
nation of raising even a faint opposition. Henceforth the legis- 
lature was worse than the play of " Hamlet " with Hamlet left 
out ; it was Hamlet abolished, and the rest of the players 
struck dumb. 

Thus it came about that during all those fiery years of the 
Consulate and the Empire, France had no legislature that pos- 
sessed even the semblance of independence. There were at 
times certain formalities that to the eye had a legislstive ap- 
pearance, but they were mere shadows which only served 
to conceal the real substance of the government. There were 
moreover certain changes in the constitution of the legisla- 
ture, but they were only varying expressions of the same 
nullity. 

Nor had Bonaparte any greater difficulty in brushing his col- 
leagues out of his way. When SieySs, upon whose face 
Bourrienne once said was always written, ^' Give me money/' 
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saw that the First Consul was absorbing all power, and raised 

his Toiee in protest, Bonaparte threw at his feet the estates of 

Crosne, worth a million, and thus consigned his last rival to 

silence and to infamy. Henceforth until the Restoration there 

was but one power in the state ; all else were mere words and 

shadows. If the proudest of the Bourbons, as is commonly 

believed, characterized happily by his famous aphorism, UStat^ 

c^est moi^ both the nature of his government and the identity of 

the state with himself, there was vastly more both of truth and 

of egotism in the paraphrase of the parvenu Emperor Napoleon, 

when he declared, " La France^ c'eat un homme^ et cet hommej 

c^est moi.^^ 

Charles Kendall Adams. 
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PROM SWIPT TO O'CONNELL.* 

SwiPT did a great work for Ireland by waking up the nation 
to thought and political action. He found the people dead^ 
and quickened them into life. Before he wrote his books and 
pamphlets, there was no public opinion in that country. He 
created it, and as long as he lived he sustained it by his im- 
mense vitality. To love hberty, to live and die for it, was the 
doctrine which he taught. He wanted a parliament that would 
represent the people, not the old College Green House of Cards 
and Corruption, which he despised and satirized. But as a 
leader he was alone in his patriotic desires and hopes, and it 
seemed for some time after his death as if such liberty as he 
dreamed of had died with him. But in due time Henry Flood 
arose, and took the lead of the scattered armies of freedom. 
He was a man regularly indentured to learning both in Dublin 
and Oxford, and qualified himself by his studies to be an orator 
and tribune of the people. He was a true patriot, and one of 
the most fascinating and charming of men ; a great conversa- 
tionalist, exceedingly good-tempered, and delighting in social 

* Leaden of Public Opinion in Lreland. By W. £. H. Leckt. New York : D. 
Appleton & Son. 1872. 
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company and debate. He was friendly with everybody, high and 
low, and was a universal favorite. In 1759 he began his Parlia- 
mentary career as member for Kilkenny, at the age of twenty- 
seven years, and was an opposition man. It was no credit to 
enter that Parliament unless one went there for the purpose of 
helping to reform its abuses and intrigues. It was full of cor- 
ruption and dead men's bones. Mr. Lecky, in his recent book, 
" The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland," says that the Stu- 
arts began the borough system in Ireland, and that James I. cre- 
ated forty of these subserviences in the interest of the crown. 
Out of three hundred members who constituted the Parliament, 
two hundred were elected by one hundred individuals, and 
nearly fifty by ten, whilst two hundred and sixteen were re- 
turned for boroughs or manors. In 1784 four noblemen re- 
tamed forty-six members, and an immense pension list was 
spent in corrupting the constituencies. 

These examples are but a fragment of the abuses of the 
time ; and even when the Parliament began to show a small 
spirit of independence, it was elicited by " selfish interests." 
The notorious Poyning^ LaWj in Henry VII.'s reign, forbade 
Ireland to originate or amend any bill of rights, privileges, or 
civil protection to anybody. Its function was to pass acts which 
had been approved under the Great Seal of England ; and, 
to increase the bitterness of the insult, the Irish Parliament 
could not be summoned until that of England had cut and 
dried the work which it required it to do. " Its sole power," 
Bays Mr. Lecky, " was that of respecting the measures thus 
submitted to it. . . . The ultimate form, therefore, which every 
Irish measure assumed was determined by the authorities in 
England, who had the power either of altering or rejecting the 
bills of the Irish Parliament ; and this latter body, though it 
nfight reject the bill which was returned to it from England in 
an amended form, had no power to alter it." 

All this was degrading enough. The trade and commerce 
of the country had been so hampered in Swift's time by restric- 
tions, that in 1729 an Irish author wrote : " The despondency 
with respect to trade is universal. Men of all degrees give up 
the thought of improving our commerce. The restrictions are 
insurmountable, and any attempt on that head would be vain 
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and fruitless." Ireland had been building up a good woollen 
trade as well as a first-class linen manufacture. But England, 
in her short-sighted policy, choked out the former because her 
own people wanted that branch of industry all to themselyes, 
and William pledged himself to a company of English mer- 
chants in 1698 to ruin that trade in Ireland, although he was 
willing that the Irish should retain their linen trade. But 
the woollen manufacture was, according to Mr. Lecky, " the 
chief form of Irish industry " ; for that of linen, owing to re- 
strictive laws, even so late as 1700, amounted in exports to 
not more than fourteen thousand pounds sterling per annum. 
It was not until the woollen business was utterly destroyed in 
Ireland, that this struggling, persistent people were permitted 
to export white and brown linens to the English colonies, 
although they could not exchange them for colonial produce ! 
The linen trade originated with French Protestant refugees, 
and the concession to export was a boon to Protestants and 
not to Catholics, and the very bill for the relief of the linen 
trade sets forth in the opening clause that ^Hhe Protestant 
interest in Ireland ought to be supported by encouraging the 
linen manufactures of the kingdom, with a due regard to the 
interest of their dear brother Protestants, of course, her Majes- 
ty's good subjects of her said kingdom " ! 

Now Swift had created a public opinion against all this, and 
all the oppressions which choked the life out of the Irish 
people. Flood in his turn came, and with a learning and elo- 
quence such as the ears of men were not much familiar with in 
those days, he denounced them, and sought to make Ireland a 
free country. As an opposition leader he was the terror of the 
Tories, and his raillery and wit and withering sarcasms made 
the whole House tremble at times, for no one knew upon whom 
he might next descend in his wrath. Hely Hutchinson, pro- 
vost of Trinity College, and a political and commercial writer 
of great ability, was the one sole man who feared him not, but 
delighted rather in breaking lances and battle-axes with him. 
Flood's Parliamentary eflForts told with great eflFect outside, 
and his armies of opposition were both within and without the 
walls of the House. He made himself popular by advocating 
short Parliaments, and the cutting down of the monstrous pen- 
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sion lists which were merely used to comipt voters and make 
placemen. His most popular measure was the formation of a 
constitutional militia, and his ceaseless iteration of the right of 
Ireland to gOTcrn herself, maintaining, as Molyneux had done 
before him, that the Irish Parliament had anciently all the rights 
and supreme powers of legislation which belonged to that of 
England, and that no act passed by England for the govem- 
ment of Ireland was, or could be, yalid, unless it originated 
with the Irish Parliament, and was passed into a law by that 
body. Flood was assisted in his powerful agitation by Charles 
Lucas, an eminent Irish politician, who was as brave and heroic 
a patriot as he was eloquent and learned. Irish independence 
was his aim throughout life, and he attacked the oppressive 
acts of England so mercilessly, that his speeches were ordered 
to be publicly burned, and in 1794 he was proclaimed a traitor 
to the Parliament, and fled to England to save his life. During 
his residence in that country he lost the use of his limbs, and 
on his return to Ireland he was obliged to deliver his speeches 
sitting. Flood was one of the writers of the Barataria papers, 
modelled after the style of Junius, and which created a sensa- 
tion little short of that which the famous Letters of Junius had 
produced. FlQod's performances were signed Syndercomle^ 
and Mr. Lecky says "that they are powerful and well rea- 
soned," but too labored and smelling of the oil. The Letters 
of Junius were attributed to him at one time, but without any 
satisfactory proof. He was one of the few publicists in Ireland 
whose life was not attended by any suspicion of treachery or 
duplicity. And yet he failed of his ambition, and though the 
greatest orator Ireland had yet produced, he sank down into 
comparative obscurity faster than he had risen to eminence. 
When Lord Harcourt succeeded Lord Townsend in the gov- 
ernment of the country. Flood took his stand as an independent 
member and supported him. But when he accepted the office 
of Vice-Treasurer under that administration, he seems all in a 
moment to have lost caste, influence, and the confidence of the 
people. He vindicated himself in 1788 in reply to Grattan, 
who had mercilessly pricked him to political death with sharp 
pins of wit. Mr. Lecky discusses his motives to this act, and 
on the whole inclines to his defence. " The American war," 
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he says, ^' and the arms of the volunteers, gave an impulse to 
the national cause which no man then alive could have pre- 
dicted." Flood's aim was to make the Irish Parliament as 
independent as that of England ; and when Lord Townsend 
was superseded by a new viceroy, and the popular irritation 
caused by his rule was allayed. Flood's party declined, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lecky, and was henceforth powerless in all direc- 
tions save that of modifying the course of events. It was then 
that Flood advised the patriot party to join issue with the gov- 
ernment, and direct as far as possible all its acts to the public 
good. But this advice, although Townsend's successor (Lord 
Harcourt) was a most just and honorable man, was sure to 
beget suspicion of its integrity and singleness of purpose, be- 
cause it involved the postponement of Irish Parliamentary in- 
dependence. And so Flood's misfortunes and the final fail- 
ure of his life began, although he did all that a true patriot 
could do to prove that " national principles were compatible 
with perfect attachment to the crown." 

He was identified with all the great measures for Irish re- 
form in his time. He was ambitious, but neither place nor 
money nor rank had any power over him. He liked to be 
esteemed as the foremost man among the patriots ; and in- 
deed he was so, to the end of his career, in spite of his final 
misfortunes. But his office gagged him for the seven years 
during which he held it; and as he had changed his policy 
and to some extent his opinions, the popular party fell away 
from him, and he was left on his rock with the vulture of dis- 
content gnawing at his vitals. Singularly enough, this man of 
the people and of liberty was opposed to the American patri- 
ots, and believed that their success would ruin England. He 
called the four thousand Irish troops sent to fight against them 
*,' armed negotiators " ; and Mr. Lecky says that it was this 
unfortunate expression to which Grattan alluded when he said 
of him in his celebrated invective, " that he stood with a meta- 
phor in his mouth, and a bribe in his pocket, a champion 
against the rights of America, — the only hope of Ireland and 
the only refiige of the liberty of mankind." By this emigra- 
tion of troops Ireland was left unprotected, with the French 
threatening the capital. 
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It was at this crisis that Ireland, stung with the disgrace 
which her rulers had brought upon her, roused herself from 
one end of the island to the other, and, merging all distinctions 
of race and creed and political parties, called every man to 
arms for its defence. In an incredibly short time sixty thousand 
Protestants and Catholics responded to the summons, ^' disci- 
plined," says Mr. Lecky, " and appointed as a regular army, 
fired by the strongest enthusiasm, and moying as a single 
man." Flood was among them, an officer of this sudden 
army of freedom, — as grand as ever in his intellect, as pure 
as ever in his character. There, too, was Henry Qrattan, 
•* the orator," as Mr. Lecky says, " whose burning sentences 
became the very proverbs of freedom." And these men and 
this army were assembled to repel foreign aggression, and to 
crush an alien and corrupt parliament. "They knew their 
duty to their sovereign, they were loyal ; they knew their duty 
to themselves, and they were resolved to be free." This was 
one of their own resolutions, and against such a devoted and 
enthusiastic body of men, what power could avail ? 

Another "opportunity for Ireland" had come, and they 
made the most of it, threatening the empire. England was 
absorbed with all her populations in war ; what could she do 
against them ? They remembered the long centuries of wrong 
through which they had passed, and by which they had been 
scathed, robbed, and degraded ; their religion a mockery and 
by-word ; their commerce destroyed, that English traders 
might supersede them. They were maddened by these op- 
pressions, and they planted two cannons before the doors of 
their convention with these words inscribed upon them, " Free- 
trade or this ! " Can we blame them ? Every branch of Irish 
industry, except the linen trade, had been ruined by cool and 
deliberate laws. A few trifling reliefs had been granted to Ire- 
land in her commef ce, but all the great leading disabilities were 
unrepealed. Perhaps Lord North would have yielded large re- 
forms to them but for the opposition of the industrial districts of 
the North of England and of Scotland, — Manchester and Glas- 
gow. The Irish were in earnest, and pledged themselves at great 
meetings never to consume nor import any articles of English 
manufacture until they had got free-trade. In 1779 Burgh 

TOL. cxvi. — NO. 238. 4 
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moTed as an amendment to the address from the throne a 
petition for the " extension of trade " ; when Flood, who was 
still a minister, proposed to add the words ^^ free-trade " in- 
stead, and eloquently defended the amendment, which was 
carried only because sixty thousand men were in arms out of 
doors, and a nation had demanded it at the hands of their 
terrified oppressors. The chief restrictions which crushed the 
Irish energy and enterprise were subsequently renewed by the 
action of Lord North ; the Irish could now export their wool- 
lens and glass, and the markets of the colonies were open to 
them. 

Flood felt all the burdens of his position, and soon after 
threw up his office as minister and returned to his old com- 
patriots. But his overwhelming influence was gone, and 
his place in the House knew him no more foreyer as a great 
leader. Grattan was the rising star in Parliament. Flood 
felt the change bitterly. In 1779 Yelverton moved for the 
repeal of Poynings' infamous law ; and with the petulance of 
a child Flood rose and complained that his twenty years of 
popular service and special study of this very question were 
forgotten, and that another had reaped the harvest he had 
sown. Yelverton with Irish aptness and impromptu replied, 
^' I will call to the mind of the honorable gentleman that if a 
man desert his wife for seven years, she is no longer bound to 
him according to the civil law, but may leave him, and another 
man may take her and give her his protection." It wad a 
passage of deep humiliation, which must have told fearfully 
upon Flood's sensitive nature. 

It was a great fact the achievement of the independence of 
Parliament in 1782, but it was coerced from the English by the 
Irish patriots, and was sure, eventually, to have all manner of 
obstacles thrown in its way to impede its free action. The 
English Parliament, nevertheless, repealed soon after its 
Declaratory Act, by which the dependence of the Irish Parlia- 
ment was enacted. What is called the simple repeal contro- 
versy involved Poynings' law, which the English maintained 
made the Irish Parliament subservient to them and their 
rulers, whilst the Irish patriots denied the premises and the con- 
clusion. They insisted that an express renunciation should be 
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made by England ; but this, it was argued, would be equivalent 
to a confession of England's superiority, when the object was 
to get an equal recognition for both Parliaments. Grattan, 
however, was opposed to any further demands of concession 
from the English, and maintained that the repeal of the act 
was a resignation of the pretended right. Flood represented 
the party that was not satisfied with this repeal, and his adhe- 
sion to it gave it weight and importance, and prolonged a use- 
less and irritating discussion. That he was in earnest, his last 
great speech upon the subject sufficiently proves, in which he 
calls upon Ood to bear him testimony that if he were then 
using his last breath he would go on and make his exit by a 
loud demand for the people's liberties. It was in the fury of 
this battle about a bubble that Flood and Grattan's long alien- 
ation came to a crisis which separated them forever. Thus 
the only two great men of sterling integrity on the popular 
side, whose united efforts hitherto had done so much for Ire- 
land, were lost to the national cause, so far as concerted ac- 
tion was concerned. Flood was jealous of Grattan. He was 
older than his rival, quite as eloquent, learned, and brilliant 
as he, with a vaster amount of experience to guide him. He 
had made this question his own, and had raised the war-cry 
of Parliamentary independence when Grattan was in his lead- 
ing-strings. He could not brook the thought of playing second 
to a stripling, however talented and influential ; for hitherto for 
twenty years he had been the leading personage in IrieQi poli- 
tics, and sat in Parliament sixteen years before Grattan en- 
tered it. Grattan on this occasion threw down the gauntlet by 
some ungenerous remarks on Flood's recent sickness ; where- 
upon the latter arose, and delivered a most fierce, angry, and 
independent speech, in which he charged Grattan with taking 
a bribe from the Parliament, stigmatizing him as a ^^ mendi- 
cant patriot who was bought by his country, and sold that 
country for prompt payment." He alluded to a grant of 
£ 100,000 made to him by Parliament in recognition of his 
services, — a large sum in those days, only half of which 
Grattan could be induced to take. This was as ungenerous in 
Flood as Grattan's allusion to Flood's sickness was mean and 
unpardonable. Grattan's reply had evidently been long pre- 
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pared, to be ready for just such an emergency, and his inyec- 
tive was, as Mr. Lecky says, for concentrated and crushing 
power almost or altogether unriyalled in modern oratory. 
These two great men, although they subsequently did justice 
each to the other's character and abilities, were never friendly 
again ; nor did they ever again pull together at the oars that 
urged the ship of state through deep waters. 

Flood was always influential with the volunteers, and his 
voice was powerful in the convention, many of whose members 
were for an open war with England. Some of the patriots 
were for the dissolution of the convention. Flood was desir- 
ous of introducing a reform bill, and of securing the support 
of the convention to its measures. He could not therefore 
agree to its dissolution ; for this would be like lopping off the 
chief stay of. his strength and power. He had secured the 
renunciation of all England's claims of supremacy, and had 
therefore achieved, as he believed, the absolute independence 
of the Irish Parliament. He now sought to reform the Par- 
liament, so that no traitor could sit there and sell it to the 
^^ alien " government by selling himself. He designed to ba^e 
the Parliament upon the people's will, and make corruption 
impossible. But even Flood proved himself to be a narrow 
and limited statesman. In his Reform Bill he added nothing 
to the political power of the Catholics, although to Protestants 
the franchise was largely extended. On the other hand, it 
anticipated the later English county vote of freeholders owning 
property of the value of forty shillings, by giving votes to such 
property-holders for boroughs, with a view to throwing all these 
closa-pocket constituencies wide open. Votes were also to be 
given to leaseholders of thirty-one years, where fifteen of the 
years had yet to run out. In cases of rotten boroughs he pro- 
posed to extend the franchise to the adjoining parishes, and to 
exclude all pensioners from Parliament who held these gratui- 
ties during pleasure, and to cause all who accepted office or 
a pension for life to vacate their seats'. Moreover, this bill 
made it imperative that every member should swear he had 
neither bribed anybody to vote for him, nor caused any agent 
to bribe for him. It further enacted that Parliament should 
be triennial. 
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This is Mr. Lecky's analysis of the bill, and had it passed 
he says it would have eCFectually cured the corruptions of the 
Irish Parliament, although he stigmatizes it for its cruel, 
unjust, and oppressive treatment of the Catholics. The 
Attorney-General, Yelverton, and most of the members who 
spoke, opposed the bill, and Yelverton denounced it as an in- 
sult because it came from an ai'med body who threatened to 
rule the country by a military council. The votes were 158 
to 49, and the majority were state paupers. The volunteers 
were censured by the House, and Lord Charlemont, the Presi- 
dent, adjourned it sine die. To their honor be it stated that 
the members made no opposition, but returned to their homes 
and avocations as if they were leaving a political gathering in 
some hall of the capital, — a cheering fact, which their ene- 
mies never expected to see realized in action. So ended the 
agitation for the greatest reform bill ever proposed in Britain ; 
for that of Lord John Russell, the demand for which on New 
Hall Hill in Birmingham, by Atwood with his two hundred 
thousand men, who there assembled, had made even Welling- 
ton tremble in his white waistcoat in the House of Lords, 
although he laughed at the thunders of Waterloo, — Lord 
John Russell's bill, we say, was not nearly so comprehensive 
as this of Flood. The organized armies of Ireland at that 
time amounted to one hundred thousand men ; and if the mad 
dandy Bishop of Derry had been their leader, he would assured 
ly have precipitated a war with England ; and, what is more, 
England would have stood less chance at that time, according 
to Mr. Lecky, to have put down such a large and well-dis 
ciplined army as these volunteers had become, than at any 
previous or subsequent period of her history. Her wars had 
exhausted her, and both men and money were scarce. 

The penal laws were nearly all repealed by this time, and 
the Catholics were slowly and peaceably advancing towards 
their final emancipation. Ireland had revived and sprung into 
new life through the teachings of that mighty Dean Swift, as 
will be evident to all who may compare the intellectual and 
political condition of the people when he first appeared upon 
the scene, with that which made itself so deeply felt at the 
close of Flood's career. One is sorry, however, to find that a 
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man like Flood should have been so uniformly intolerant in 
all matters affecting the emancipation of the Catholics. It was 
a great and damaging blot upon his character, and at a time 
when there could be no fear of Catholic ascendency, and so 
many of ^ the first Protestant patriots of the land were in favor 
of their equality with them before the law in all things. His 
standing out against their freedom goes far to bankrupt his 
claims to unselfish patriotism and greatness. The personal 
enmity which now existed between him and Gratten very 
largely influenced his later politics. He was for the con- 
tinued existence of the convention, although the French war 
was over, and Grattan was resolutely and firmly against it as a 
standing menace to the Parliament and the government. After 
its adjournment sine die^ as we have said and seen, a portion 
of the volunteers, through some secret and some open influence, 
were banded into a powerless organization from whose final dis- 
solution, Mr. Lecky tells us, the United Irishmen's Society 
sprang into existence. 

Flood never ceased to agitate a reform of the Parliament, 
but without any chance of success. He subsequently entered 
the English Parliament, and his career there was a lamentable 
failure, which poisoned the rest of his days. His first speech 
on the India Bill killed him, and an Irishman named Courtenay 
apotheosized his death in a speech which, as he told Lord 
Byron, was steeped to its extreme ultimate in the bitterest 
personal animosity. He made one more attempt to redeem 
his reputation by bringing forward a new reform bill in 1790, 
and he proved in his introductory speech that he could still 
bend the old bow of Ulysses. The main feature of it was the 
election of one hundred new Parliament men chosen by county, 
household suffrage ; and Burke very highly extolled his speech 
upon the occasion as well as the new measure he proposed. 

During the remainder of his life he lived a recluse, and fell 
into gloomy moods and petulant and angry speech. He died 
in 1791, alone in his chamber, and no human eye saw him 
breathe his last ; for he sent his people out of the room and 
gave up the ghost like a Roman. He bequeathed a large prop- 
erty to the Dublin University, for the special encouragement of 
the study of the old Erse tongue and the purchase of ancient 
Irish manuscripts. 
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We cannot but be sorrowful over the fate of this brave, high* 
minded, and heroic man. His country was his idol, and her 
freedom and independence of England were the sununit of his 
life's ambition. Few public men ever passed scathless through 
such a baptism of fire as Flood had to encounter every day of 
his life. Swift found Ireland in a very similar condition to that 
which Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the great secret 
society of progress found England in Elizabeth's and James's 
time. And as the members of the society created a dramatic 
literature, which, enacted upon the stage, — and thereby ap- 
pealing to the EYE in living dicLgrarM^ as Bacon expresses it, as 
well as to the intellect and the conscience, through the ear, 
— familiarized the people with the noblest sentiments of lib- 
erty, culminating m later times in the Cromwell Common- 
wealth, so did Swift by his stories, allegories, pamphlets, and 
speeches create a public opinion in Ireland when all the out- 
side world thought that it was a dead country, with no possi- 
bilities of resurrection abiding in it. And this '^ opinion " was 
sustained nobly by the patriotic efforts of Flood throughout 
his career, bringing about the independence of Parliament, and 
the removal of commercial restrictions, and the abrogation of 
the penal laws. He thus prepared the way for the fiery and 
impassioned energies of Grattan in the same direction of na- 
tioi^al progress ; and through Grattan the mighty tides rolled 
on to the dayaof the great O'Connell and the repeal agitation. 

George L. Philups. 
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Abt. ni. — 1. Labor and other Capital: the Rights of each se- 
cured^ and the Wrongs of both eradicated. Or an Hxposition of 
the Cause why f eta are Wealthy and many Poor, and the Delin- 
eation of a System which, without infringing the Mights of Prop- 
erty j will give to Labor its just Reward. By Edwabd Kellogg, 
Author of " Currency the Evil and the Remedy." New 
York. 1849. 

2. A New Monetary System : the only Means of securing the 
respective Rights of Labor and Property and of protecting the 
Public from Financial Revulsions, By Edward Kellogg. Re- 
vised from his Work on " Labor and other Capital," with 
numerous Additions from his Manuscripts. Edited by his 
daughter, Mart Kellogg Putnam. New York: Baggins, 
Tooker, & Co. 1868. 

8. La Question Ouvrihe au XIX^ Siecle. Par M. Paul Lebot 
Bbaulieu. Paris : Charpentier et CK 1872. 

The workingmen of Europe and America — a term limited 
in its popular acceptation to manual laborers — are in a state 
of great excitement in respect to questions, the proper solution 
of which concerns other classes of society scarcely less than 
themselves. Their grievances are generally admitted by the 
intelligent and thoughtful ; who, however, do not agree with 
the workingmen as to the special cause of those grievances, 
nor as to its baleful effects being restricted almost exclusively 
to the laboring classes. The principal grievance of which they 
complain is, that of the gross annual product of the world, 
capital gets far too large a share, and labor correspondingly 
too little ; and this grievance, thus broadly stated, will, for the 
purpose of this paper, be regarded as including in its scope all 
minor subjects of complaint. The classes referred to assume 
to understand fully and beyond all possibility of error the rea- 
sons why the joint products of capital and labor are thus 
wrongfully distributed. They also very generally assume a 
like infallibility of judgment in respect to the rightfulness and 
eflSciency of remedies for the evils of which they complain. 
My object is to inquire whether, notwithstanding their confi- 
dence in the correctness of their opinions, they may not be at 
fault both as to causes and remedies. 
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Whether we apply the proposition to the whole world or re- 
strict it to a particular country, it is clear that every person is 
entitled in the first division to an annual share of the aggre- 
gate product exactly proportioned to the relative aid which his 
labor or capital or both may have contributed to its production. 
Considered abstractly, that share is certain and definite ; but 
it is not possible for man to determine precisely what such 
share is in the concrete, and the best that he can do is to o\^ 
serve as nearly as may be the theory of distribution here 
indicated. The workingmen possess a decided advantage in 
their agitation, in the fact that their wrongs accruing from an 
inequitable distribution of wealth are conceded. The Interna- 
tional Society is perhaps the most obnoxious and revolutionary 
in purpose of the various organizations which the workingmen 
have formed and linked together to promote their common ob- 
jects. Yet of this society, a member of the British Parliament 
and an Under Secretary of State, Mr. Grant Duff, says : " In 
80 far as this International Society represents anything except 
anarchy, it represents a vast amount of perfectly reasonable 
dissatisfaction at the present unreasonable state of things in 
Europe, where every nation is standing with the sword in-one 
hand and a protective tariff like a target in the other." He 
supplements this frank admission of the wrongs of the work- 
ingmen, however, by the statement of a great truth, which will 
doubtless pass unheeded by those whom it primarily concerns. 
" The schemes of the so-called International Society for regen- 
erating the world," says Mr. Duff, " axe based on absolute ig- 
norance or disregard of the economic laws by which the world 
is governed. That being so, we know that the end of them 
must be to perish and come to naught, after no doubt causing 
more or less of bloodshed and destruction of property in this 
or that place." 

STRIKES. 

It is enough for the workingmen that they suffer from 
wrongs ; and they adopt measures of redress, either ignorant 
or reckless of the fact that if obtained in pursuance of such 
measures, it must be at the expense of further injustice to 
other classes who are already suffering in varying degrees 
from the same causes as themselves. One of the measures 
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most frequently resorted to is the *' strike," having for its 
object higher wages for the same hours of labor ; or its equiva- 
lent, fewer hours for the rate of wages then current. A com- 
mon auxiliary to this " remedy " is a system of terrorism, or- 
ganized to prevent all dissentients from accepting any other 
terms of employment than such as the majority of the " union ** 
or "league" see fit to prescribe. These organizations also 
^sert the " right " to dictate the proportion of apprentices to 
journeymen in the several trades ; and it would seem that they 
exercise the "right," which they do not openly assert, of 
schooling their adherents to do just as little work as possible 
in a given time and still keep up the appearance of working.* 
Such are some of the expedients to which the 'workingmen 
have recourse for the avowed purpose of correcting abuses in 
the distribution of wealth and securing "justice" to them- 
selves, by awarding to Labor a share of its own legitimate 
fruits, of which the " tyrant Capital " would otherwise despoil 
it ! But, strange as it may seem, they recognize no tyranny 
in their own action. 

That no business involving the employment of labor can be 
carried on successfully, if the employes regulate their own 
wages without regard to the consent of their employer, dictate 
how many hours shall constitute " a day," and graduate their 
working down to the lowest possible standard short of absolute 
idleness, is a proposition which needs only to be stated to se- 
cure the assent of every candid and intelligent man. Were 
strikes limited in their scope to workers who voluntarily join 
them, there would be less cause to censure their originators. 
The right of a man or body of men to refrain from labor until 
terms are offered that are satisfactory to them will not be 
questioned ; but when they interpose by force or threats to 
prevent others from working except upon terms dictated by 
themselves, they invade one of the clearest rights of man and 
make war upon society itself by attacking one of its funda- 
mental bases. 

When these men say, " We have the same right to fix the 
price of our labor as the trader has to fix the price of his 

* M. Leroy Beaulieu's official data would warraDt a much stronger affirmation. 
See p. 96. 
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wares, and to refuse to take less than our price," they stand 
on solid ground. But when they say to other workingmen, 
'^ You shall not sell your labor at less than the prices we have 
fixed," and to employers, " You shall hire no labor unless you 
pay the wages and submit to the rules which we in our coun- 
cils have prescribed,", and proceed to organize a force to give 
effect to their plans, they repudiate the principles, the language, 
and the customs of social and business life, and adopt those 
which properly pertain only to spoliation and war. An indefi- 
nite expansion of this " system " would substitute universal 
spoliation for the present custom of buying, selling, and ex- 
changing all commodities, the parties to every transaction 
being free to consult their own interests and tastes exclu- 
sively ; and brute force would take the place of mutual consent 
in all transfers of property. The universal prevalence of such 
a system would destroy all sense of security for property and 
inevitably stop all efforts to accumulate it, beyond the barest 
and commonest necessaries of life ; and as a certain conse- 
quence, society as now organized would rapidly give way to 
lawlessness and savagism. It is perfectly safe to assume that 
a system of which these are some of the logical and necessary 
results will not for a very long period receive the support of a 
number of people suflBciently large to render it an object of 
dread. 

But whHe the right of man voluntarily to agree not to work, 
except upon certain conditions, and even to combine for the 
purpose of securing the terms they " strike " for, will not here 
be impugned, it may be worth while to show in this connection 
that all such measures necessarily involve a loss, not only to 
the participants therein, but to society at large. Two forces, 
and only two, are indispensable to the production of wealth, — 
human labor, and the forces (including the raw materials) 
of nature. The use of capital increases almost immeasurably 
the eflSciency of these two forces or factors ; but it is not, like 
them, absolutely indispensable to production, since there was a 
time when no capital existed, and the beginning of production 
must have been made without its assistance. In case of the 
suspension of human labor, whether voluntary or enforced, the 
action of the natural forces, which are always awaiting its co- 
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operation, is necessarily, and to the same extent, suspended 
also. If man will not plough and sow, if he voluntarily or by 
compulsion refrains from cultivating the soil, he wiU get no har- 
vest. But should he plough and sow, and the forces of nature 
inherent in the soil be suspended, the result would be precisely 
the same, — he could get no harvest. The suspension of one 
of these forces is equivalent to the suspension of botli. In 
either event (the suspension of natural forces being impossible, 
of course, though not unimaginable) the work of production 
absolutely ceases to the extent of the suspension ; the striker 
loses what he might have gained by his normal activity ; and 
society possesses a proportionately smaller stock of products 
for distribution among all classes who compose it. 

THE NEW MONETARY SYSTEM. 

There is, however, a large class of the workingmen of this 
country — comprising their official leaders and tlieir principal 
writers — who regard strikes as a temporary expedient, per- 
fectly proper and justifiable indeed, when necessary to enforce 
the demands of the workers, but destined to be superseded by 
a grand and comprehensive policy that will secure to labor and 
capital, with unerring certainty, the exact proportions of gross 
annual gains to which in strict justice they respectively are^ 
entitled. The same policy, in the opinion of its advocates, will 
also work out the liquidation of the national debt without bur- 
dening capitail or labor, enable manufactures to flourish in 
localities where they never could succeed under any degree of 
tariff protection, provide abundant capital for the industrious 
and enterprising who cannot now conunand it, and, in short, 
reorganize the whole commercial and industrial machinery of 
the country on a. basis as sound and enduring as natural laws. 
To inaugurate this policy, it is necessary to adopt but a single 
measiu'e, the issue of an irredeemable paper money, in accord- 
ance with Edward Kellogg's so-called " New Monetary Sys- 
tem," or with that system as modified by his disciples to adapt 
it to the altered financial condition of the country. 

This system, in my opinion, should be candidly consid^*ed 
and fully and fairly discussed ; for, however fallacious and 
even absurd it may be regarded, circumstances have invested 
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it with so much importance that it would be impolitic if not 
unsafe to ignore it. Several millions of our population look 
to the various organizations of the workingmen for relief fSrom 
what they sincerely believe to be the unjust exactions of the 
'^ capitalist class." The leaders of these organizations have 
very generally become converts to the doctrines of the " New 
Monetary System " ; and they have the most implicit faith that 
its adoption by the government would redress all the wrongs of 
labor, and satisfy every reasonable demand of every class of 
society. They speak of Kellogg's book as their " Bible " ; and 
his teachings are accepted with as little question as if he were 
known to be divinely inspired. The most extravagant and 
indefensible features of this system have found indorsers in the 
Congress of the United States, one of whose most influential 
members has reported and zealously advocated a bill avowedly 
designed to demonetize the precious metals, to prevent a 
return to a convertible paper currency, and to establish the 
" New Monetary System " as a part of the permanent finan- 
cial policy of the country. 

There are two modes of dealing with this question and this 
state of facts, between which we must necessarily choose: 
first, to treat their pet system and its adherents with con- 
tempt ; and, second, to appeal to the intelligence of the men 
who sincerely believe it would prove a panacea for all their 
ills, and endeavor to convince them that its adoption would 
inevitably disappoint their expectations and add to their present 
grievances. To choose the first mode would be equivalent to 
saying to some millions of our population, ** Your wrongs, your 
remedies, and yourselves are unworthy of our serious consid- 
eration " ; at least, such would be the interpretation which the 
workingmen would put upon that kind of treatment. And 
they would not very unnaturally conclude that the only way to 
gain the ear of their " oppressors " is, to fill up their own 
ranks, perfect their organization, confederate their " unions," 
and school them all to obedience to one central authority, in 
order that, all milder measures failing, they may be prepared 
to enforce their ^^mands. The second mode implies the 
belief that workingmen are essentially like the rest of man- 
kind, pursuing the same objects, moved by the same impulses, 
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governed bj the same motives ; and that if you can convince 
them that any line of policy is right or wrong, beneficial or 
injurious to their own permanent interests and to society at 
large, you can thereby control their action. Hence it is my 
purpose to subject some of the salient features of their favor- 
ite " New Monetary System " to a somewhat thorough exami- 
nation. 

That system was invented prior to the creation of our large 
national debt. Its leading features may be briefly stated : ^^ A 
national safety fund " institution is to be established by the 
government, which shall issue two kinds of paper: first, 
" safety-fund notesy^* bearing one per cent per annum interest ; 
and, second, a legal-tender paper-Tnoney, bearing no interest, 
but redeemable on demand in the interest-bearing notes. 
Branches, possessing like powers, to be established in the sev- 
eral States. These institutions or banks to be required to 
issue their paper ^^ money " at all times, on demand of the 
owners of productive real estate in exchange for mortgages 
bearing one and one tenth per cent interest per annum, not 
exceeding in amount one half the value thereof. A low uni- 
form rate of interest to be established by the Federal govern- 
ment for the whole United States. 

Such is a brief outline of Kellogg's " New Monetary Sys- 
tem." After the war, his disciples and successors substituted 
the bonds of the government for real-estate mortgages as the 
basis of the system. But in order to avoid material changes 
in Mr. Eellogg's plan, and to secure to labor all its beneficent 
results, they require the government to make a new issue of 
bonds bearing a rate of interest not varying largely from that 
proposed by him for his real-estate mortgages, which bonds 
shall be convertible at the will of the holder into treasury cer- 
tificates bearing no interest. These treasury certificates are to 
be convertible, on demand, into the interest-bearing bondsi 
and also to be a legal tender for all private debts, as also for 
all duties and other charges imposed or created by the govern- 
ment of the United States. Moreover, in order to facilitate 
the placing of the new bonds bearing a low rate of interest, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is to be " required to pay all the 
outstanding bonds or other obligations of the United States 
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.... when the same shall become due and payable or due and 
redeemable at the pleasure of the government, in the treasury 
certificates hereby authorized to be issued," excepting from 
this provision only such obligations of the United States as 
have been " by law expressly made payable in coin." The 
" money " provided for by this system is in no event to be 
redeemable in, nor bear any definite relation to, gold and sil- 
ver ; nor is any other money, either paper or metallic, to \>q 
recognized, after this system shall have been fully established. 
The reason of this deadly hostility to gold and silver is, that 
the author of the new system and his followers de not con- 
ceive it possible that labor can secure its rights imtil those 
metals shall cease to be used as money. Kellogg says, ^^ The 
law making gold and silver the only tender in payment of 
debts is well adapted to build up and sustain monarchical 
governments, because it must infallibly accumulate property in 
the hands of a few, constituting aristocracies, which are essen- 
tial to this form of government ; but the same reason that 
qualifies it so admirably for this purpose renders it incompati- 
ble with a government having for its sole object the welfare and 
happiness of the people." And A. Campbell, a disciple of 
Kellogg, and the highest living financial authority of the 
workiugmen, declares that '^ the institution of money on the 
principle of the value inhering in its material, and making 
it of a substance limited in quantity, in order that the sov- 
ereign or a few nobles may have the power to control its value, 
is indispensable to the maintenance of the autocratic or aristo- 
cratic principles of government. Gold is, therefore, tlie repre- 
sentative of the autocratic principle of government, and is 
antagonistic to and incompatible with the democratic principle. 
We cannot maintain the democratic principle unless we insti- 
tute money upon such a wise and just basis that the sovereign 
people shall have the power to regulate the volume and control 
its value. A democracy is but a co-operative association on a 
grand scale Its money should, therefore, be a certifi- 
cate of service rendered or value given to the government or 
people in their corporate capacity, and which the government 
should receive in exchange for its bonds bearing a just rate of 
interest, and it should likewise be made a legal tender in the 
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payment of all debts public and private, that it may be fitted 
for the performance of all the functions of money. This is 
democratizing money. ^^ 

Vague and crude ideas, somewhat analogous to these, have 
for centuries been held by " reformers " who have inadequately 
studied the subject of which they treat ; and there seems to be 
no good reason for questioning the sincerity of the opinions 
which they express. But it is strange, if not unaccountable, 
that a member of Congress, as astute and well read on finan- 
cial subjects as B. F. Butler, should indulge in like utterances. 
" We have divested our government," says General Butler, " of 
every trait of the despotisms, every attribute of the monarchies, 
and every vestige of the slaveries of the Old World, save one, 
and that is the all-controlling and all-absorbing power by which 
the masses of the people of all nations of the earth have ever 
been enslavedy — coined money. More than three thousand 
years ago, the despots of the world, as the most potent method 
to enrich themselves and their favorites, and perpetuate their 
tyranny, hit upon the device of impressing their image and 
superscription or other peculiar stamp upon pieces of two of 
the metals Because of their capabilities of being so con- 
verted into equivalents of power ^ the so-called precious metals 
were eagerly sought after by all men in such degree that they 
came falsely to be deemed to have a special intrinsic value in 
themselves equal to the ^jigy stamped upon them ! " " Coined 
gold and silver has ever been the handmaid of despotism ; the 
prop of monarchical power ; the supporter of thrones ; the up- 
holder of nobilities and priesthoods ; the engine by which the 
privileges and pretensions of aristocrats have always been 
sustained in trampling down the rights, devouring the sub- 
stance, and absorbing the unrequited labors of the masses." 

It cannot be necessary to quote further from the writings of 
the labor leaders, to show what is the foundation of their hos- 
tility to " coined gold and silver " ! In their opinion it does 
not answer a single purpose of " money properly instituted." 
Their own system, being a perfect one, would leave nothing 
to be desired by humanity which " money properly instituted " 
can possibly secure. Some of their fundamental maxims and 
economical dogmas are worthy of perusal. The following are 
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selections from the writings of Messrs. Kellogg, Campbell, and 
Butler : There are two kinds of value, — actual value and 
legal value. Actual value, or inherent value, belongs to any- 
thing that can be employed for any useful pm'pose without 
being exchanged for any other thing, such as food, clothing, 
etc. Legal value belongs to anything which represents or can 
be exchanged for things of real value. Money has no inherent 
value ; but it must be constituted a legal representative of 
actual value. It should be uniform, sound, cheapj stable, and 
elastic. Its value should be as uniform as the length of the 
yard-stick or the capacity of the bushel ; and it should be so 
instituted that it could be about as easily procured to facilitate 
all desirable production, trade, and improvements, q.s yardsticks 
to measure any quantity of cloth ! The right to fix the value 
of money is as much reserved by the government as the right 
to fix the length of the yard. Congress has definitely fixed 
the length of the yard and the size of the bushel, — but it has 
not fixed the value of money. The value of money is no more 
fixed or regulated by the laws ordering each piece of money to 
be coined of a certain weight and kind of metaly than the length 
of the yard would be fixed by ordering it to be made of a cer- 
tain weight and kind of wood, without regard to its length ! 
Tlie rate or amount of interest that the dollar commands dtter- 
mines its value. To keep the value of money uniform, the rate 
of interest must be kept uniform. Then it will distribute pro- 
ducts equitably y according to the labor or service performed in 
their production ; and without violating any principle of equity^ 
restore to the industrial classes their natural rights of which 
they are now deprived by the present iniquitous system. 

The main features of the " new monetary system " and of its 
allied economical philosophy are now before us. They abound 
in errors of definition, in false analogies, and in other fallacies, 
some of which are worthy of specijil notice. 

The Kellogg system, as modified by the labor leaders, Sylvis, 
Campbell, and Casey, and advocated by General Butler in Con- 
gress, would almost necessarily prove but a temporary expedi- 
ent ; and for that reason it is entitled to only a brief consider- 
ation. Mr. Campbell, writing at a time when our national 
debt was $ 2,500,000,000, said : '' I have shown that under the 
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true American system, the debt would be liquidated in twenty 
years, without the imposition of one farthing of taxes on the 
people." Mr. Sylvis used the word " absorbed," instead of 
" liquidated " ; but he agreed, as to time, with Mr. Campbell, — 
the debt would be absorbed in twenty years, without the impo- 
sition of taxes, etc. The liquidation or absorption, according 
to their theory, is to be effected in this manner: A given 
amount of money is necessary to transact the business of the 
country at the present time. The required amount will in- 
crease in about the same proportion as the population of the 
country. This is to be the only money recognized or tolerated 
by the government and people. They prove from known data, 
to their own satisfaction, that in twenty years the entire 
f 2,500,000,000 would be converted into " money " under their 
system, and that that amount of money would not be in excess 
of the legitimate wants of the people. Hence the conclusion, 
" the public debt would be liquidated in twenty years, without 
the imposition of one farthing of taxes on the people ! " 

It is obvious, according to their own showing, that another 
" new monetary system " would become necessary at the end 
of twenty years. The public debt would be all " absorbed," or 
" liquidated," and the amount of *' money " issuable thereon 
could not be increased. But the legitimate wants of the peo- 
ple for money would increase at the same rate as the popula- 
tion. What then could be done to supply the demand ? Shall 
more debt be created ? If so, for what purpose ? Surely labor 
reformers will not advocate a war of the magnitude of that 
through which we have recently passed, at intervals of fifteen 
or twenty years, solely for the purpose of creating a public 
debt and furnishing the people who should escape death on the 
battle-field with the only means by which they could supply 
themselves with " money rightly instituted." This hypothesis 
may, therefore, be safely dismissed. 

There remains one other : public debt could be created by 
selling bonds and distributing the proceeds thereof among the 
people as a gratuity, to be used by them for public or private 
purposes, as Congress might be pleased to direct. But a mon- 
etary system requiring the creation of a public debt in this 
manner, in order to perpetuate itself, would be a fitter subject 
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of ridtcnie than of argament. It would seem to be necessary, 
then, to limit the operation of the modified system to the public 
debt now existing. And, as already shown, the advocates of 
the debt basis demonstrate that the debt would be entirely 
absorbed in twenty years, and an increase in the amount of 
money would thereafter be impossible, while the legitimate 
demand for money would keep pace with our rapidly growing 
population. We are therefore placed in this dilemma as re- 
gards the adoption of the modified scheme : We must adhere, 
more or less rigidly, to the " old ways " and to the old ideas 
of money ; or we must utterly discard the money, the mate- 
rials and the ideas of money, which, with exceptions scarcely 
worth noting, have prevailed among all nations from the dawn 
of civilization, and take up a new and untried system, with 
full knowledge that it cannot last longer than twenty years. 
Considering the subject in this aspect, it is quite impossi- 
ble to suppose that any philosopher or statesman would se- 
riously recommend the adoption of a monetary policy neces- 
sarily so ephemeral in its character, and limited in its scope 
by the amount of a national debt. The original system, what- 
ever may be its defects, possesses at least these dubious mer- 
its: it is susceptible of indefinite expansion,* and its chosen 
basis is indestructible by man. Let us return to its consid- 
eration. 

Kellogg evidently felt greatly embarrassed when he came 
to lay the foundation of his system, especially in defining 
" value." It is clear that he had already reasoned himself into 
the conviction that " money " does not and cannot possibly 
possess value. This conclusion, from whatever premises, or 
independent of all premises, was to him an indispensable ne- 
cessity. " Money is the legal representative of property, the 
real value is in the property," he affirms in the outset. Any 
other conclusion would have been fatal to his " system," which 
assumes to provide a " money " equally as good as coin in 
every respect, and better than coin when all the uses of money 
are included in the comparison. His definition of value must 
then of necessity be so worded as to place his paper dollar and 
the metallic dollar in this respect on a par, — divesting both of 
all pretensions to ^^ real value," and making each the *' legal 
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representative of property." Hence the definition : " Value 
consists in those properties that render anything useful. There 
are two kinds of yalue, actual value and legal value. Actual 
or inherent value belongs to anything that can be employed for 
any useful purpose without being exchanged for any other thing. 
Legal value belongs to anything which represents or which can 
be exchanged for things of real value." 

The author justly observes, that it is very " important in the 
discussion of this subject clearly to understand the definition 
of this term." If his definition is correct, it follows that air, 
water, the heat and the light of the sun, electricity and all 
other natural forces, possess great " actual or inherent value " 
in an economic sense; since not only can they all "be em- 
ployed for useful purposes without being exchanged for any 
other thing," but unless some of them are " employed," no 
" things of real value " can be produced by human agencies. 
Yet no man who understands economic science ever did or ever 
will so define value as to include light, air, etc., in the list of 
objects which possess it. Value is simply a relation or propor- 
tion between two or more objects of desire produced by labor 
and other agencies, or between services rendered or to be ren- 
dered, indicating the comparative estimation in which such 
objects or services are held by those who seek to possess them. 
It follows almost necessarily from this definition, that to " fix 
the value " of money so as to make it as " definite and uni- 
form " as " the length of the yard-stick or the size of the 
bushel " is an impossibility ; inasmuch as the relations or pro- 
portion between money and the products of industry are almost 
constantly changing. It also follows that the argument based 
on the alleged reservation of the right by government to fix 
the value of money, possesses no force whatever. The power 
to " fix the value of money " has not been given to man nor to 
human government; and all attempts to exercise it have 
proved scarcely less futile than the attempt to stay the tide 
by royal prerogative. Our Constitution assumes to empower 
Congress to " regulate the value " of money and to "^ the 
standard of weights and measures " ; but whether the word 
" regulate " instead of " fix " was used by its framers when 
treating of the " value of money," because they were conscious 
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that no government can be invested with power to fix it, is a 
question not pertinent to this discussion.* 

The fiction, " legal value," as distinguished from " actual 
value," remains to be considered. Money, according to Kel- 
logg and his followers, "possesses only a representative 
value " or a " legal value " ; it is a " legal medium by which 
value is represented and exchanged " ; they liken it to a mort- 
gage ; as a mortgage is a lien on a specific piece of land, so 
" money is a public mortgage on all the property for sale in the 
whole nation ! " Governments have " stamped value " on the 
cheaper metals, such as iron, etc., and by parity of reason 
our government can " stamp value " on paper " certificates." 
These " certificates of value," as proposed by General Butler's 
bill, are not redeemable in anything ; nor are they promises to 
pay, but simply bits of paper on which the government is to 
" stamp value," and which both government and people are to 
be compelled to accept at their face value for all debts and 
dues, public and private. Kellogg's " money " it will be re- 
membered, is redeemable in safety-fund notes ; and it is issu- 
able in exchange for mortgages on land worth double the value 
of the money received. If then the money " represents value," 
the " real value " must be in the land covered by the mortgage 
upon which it is issued ; and it merely carries with it the ulti- 
mate right to claim a portion of the value of the land corre- 
sponding to the amount of money in the hands of the respective 
holders. If a single holder wishes to " realize " on his money, 
he can get a safety-fund note of $500 for that amount of 
money. But the safety-fimd note is payable not less than 
one year from the time it is issued ; and when it does finally 

• It is very convenient to speak of " value," and even of " intrinsic value," as if 
value, like weight, were simply a property of the material object spoken of Even 
Bastiat admits of this use of the word " value," — it being understood tliat it is 
used in a figurative sense. But a British writer, Macleod, ridicules the phrase " in- 
trinsic value," and affirms that ** to exterminate it is the first step in the improve- 
ment of the science," etc. On a subsequent page, however, of the same volume in 
which he proposes to " exterminate the phrase," he himself employs it. " The 
Bank of England," says ho, " warned by experience, weighs rigidly every single 
sovereign paid in by its customers, and docs not credit them with more than its 
intrinsic value as bullion ! " It is not necessary to suppose that the author had for- 
gotten his affirmation that ** value resides exclusively in the mind," and cannot 
therefore attach to any material object; but that he found the phrase convenient! 
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mature it is payable in the same money that was given for it, 
redeemable only in safety-fmid notes! It would seem that 
this brief recital is su$cient to convince any man of intelli- 
gence that the '' legal value " of this kind of money would not 
avail to make these ^' paper mortgages as valuable as coin " ; 
nor to vest it with "power to measure value equally with 
coin " ; nor to render it of " unvariable value throughout the 
Union," so that it " cannot be made to fluctuate more in the 
measure of property than the yard-stick in the measure of 
cloth." 

But, suppose the holder of $ 500 of this money owes a debt 
of £ 100 payable in London, how can he pay it with the funds 
he has on hand ? There is no " legal " way by which he can 
get $ 500 in gold for his $500 in " money." His only resource 
is td sell his money to a gold broker — whose vocation this 
" system " promises to do away with forever — for whatever he 
can get. The moment the sale is made it is reported in the 
money column of the press ; and the authors of the " system " 
are shocked to learn that their " better than gold " money is 
away down far below par, when compared with the money of 
the world ! 

These financial reformers impose upon their followers by 
asserting, that, whereas all international payments (excepting 
mere balances) are made in products or in bills of exchange 
drawn against products, there will be no occasion for the use 
of money in international trade except as above noted, and 
our money will be as independent of the money of other 
nations as our people are of foreign governments. A very 
simple illustration ought to suffice to remove this delusion. 
Suppose the person who had $ 500 of this money and who 
owed £ 100 payable in London, instead of selling his money 
for gold had gone into the market to buy cotton sufficient to 
pay his London debt. If his money would sell to the broker 
for only seventy-five cents on the dollar, it is perfectly clear 
that he would be obliged to pay one himdred cents in paper 
for the same amount of cotton that seventy-five cents in gold 
would buy. And hence the depreciation of our money would 
be as palpable in one case as in the other. Indeed there is no 
possible vay to prevent the money of one commercial country 
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from being compared to, and its value quoted in, the money of 
all other countries with which it has commercial relations. 
Thus our irredeemable paper-money is now daily quoted in 
Canada and California as worth so much per dollar in gold ; 
and in every city of the United States the premium on gold 
is also quoted daily ; and that is but another mode of stating 
the extent to which our legal-tender currency is depreciated. 
Were the money of the new system substituted for our present 
circulating medium, it, too, would be daily and hourly quoted ; 
or, in other words, the premium on gold would be thus quoted, 
and hence the ever-fluctuating " value " of that money, meas- 
m^d by a gold standard, would be constantly known. Doubt- 
less the advocates of the new kind of legal tender would insist 
that the paper dollar would continue to be as unvarying in 
value as the yard-stick is in length, and that gold alone would 
fluctuate ! But the supply of gold is known to be tolerably 
steady and uniform ; while the new system proposes to author- 
ize every owner of land in the United States to " coin money '* 
at will, to the amount of one half the value thereof. Under 
such circumstances it would seem to be an insult to the under- 
standing to argue that it is the paper dollar which is constant 
and unvarying in value, and that the gold dollar alone is 
changing its value every hour. 

Briefly, on another aspect of the proposition that the holder 
of legal-tender paper-money virtually holds a mortgage on all 
property for sale in the nation : Kellogg asserts in the outset 
that ^^ each man should be at liberty to make his own con- 
tracts," which is certainly very sound doctrine. The holder 
of $10,000 of legal tender, worth say fifty per cent in gold, 
could " foreclose " on and buy no more of " the property for 
sale in the nation " with his legal tender than he could with 
$ 5,000 in gold ; since the owners of " property for sale " 
would be " at liberty " to exact an equivalent value for it in 
money, and their asking price would vary just one half, accord- 
ingly as they stipulated that payment should be made in gold 
or in legal tender. Should the law sternly forbid the making 
of prices in anything but legal tender, the holders of that 
money would be no better off", inasmuch as the owners of prop- 
erty would still be *' at liberty " to graduate prices to corre- 
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spend to the depreciation of the legal currency, or to decline 
to sell at all. As to paying in a " cheap" legal-tender cur- 
rency, debts contracted in a dearer currency, or, say in gold, 
it is obvious that the law which compels the creditor to accept 
it at par simply empowers the debtor to rob or defraud his 
creditor out of a sum equal to the diflFerence between the 
** stamped value " of the legal tender and the current value of 
money at the time the debt was contracted. Thus the fiction 
of" legal value" becomes the synonym of legal spoliation. 

A UNIFORM BATE OP INTEREST. 

The law can and should establish a fair an|i uniform rate of 
interest for the whole United States ; and that would secure a 
just and equitable distribution of wealth between capital and 
labor, and among all classes of the people. So say the advo- 
cates of the new system. But history teaches that no laws 
limiting or making uniform the rate of interest on money have 
ever been eCFectual ; and science teaches that they neither 
should nor can be rendered effectual by any human power. 

If A earns and receives $ 1,000 a year, he thereby makes 
no man poorer; for he has in fact created $1,000 which but 
for his industry would not have existed. If he saves $ 500 
of his earnings instead of spending them all during the year, 
he injures nobody by his economy and gives no just occasion 
for complaint from any quarter. At the close of the year he 
has $500 to let for the ensuing year ; and he also has his 
labor and skill to let for the same term. B wants to hire his 
money ; and C wants to hire A, who owns the $ 500. 'f Each 
man," says the author of the new monetary system, — " each 
man should be at liberty to make his own contracts." That 
is simply the dictate of common-sense and the assertion and 
application to business of a universal right. C and A accord- 
ingly make their " own contract," A agreeing to serve C faith- 
fully for one year, and C agreeing to pay A $1,000 for his 
services. Nobody sees any tiling wrong in. this bargain. Each 
party has agreed to give the other nothing but what is his 
own, nothing of which his right of control is not exclusively 
and justly his own, as against all other men ; and both con- 
sider themselves benefited by the exchange of services which 
they have agreed to make. 
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But now comes B, who wants to hire A's $ 500. ^^ Each 
nan should be at liberty to make his own contracts '' ; A feels 
]uite as competent to hire out his money for a year as to hire 
3ut himself. And B is as able to decide whether he can afford 
to pay $80 or $40 or $50 for one year's use of A's $500 as C 
is to decide whether he can afford to pay A $1,000 for a year's 
ieryices. The same principles and rights under natural laws 
Gtpply to both transactions ; and if human laws should inter- 
pose to " regulate " or " fix " the annual hire of A's money, it 
should also fix the hire of himself. If the laws should be 
inyoked in the one case to deprive A of the " liberty " which 
Cellogg affirms ^' each man " enjo;^s by natural law, no man 
San give a valid reason why it should not be invoked in the 
[>iber also. It is very true that if left to his own judgment B 
may promise to pay so high a rate of interest as to involve him 
in loss. But it is equally true that G, left to his own judg- 
ment, may agree to pay such high wages as to involve him also 
in loss. How can these possible errors of judgment be pre- 
sented ? By a law of Congress fixing the rate of interest and 
it wages, or of either ? But is it possible or even conceivable 
&at the Congressmen of to-day are better able to determine 
irhat rate of interest B can afford to pay one, two, or five years 
hience than B himself will be at that time ? They have no data 
)n which to base their judgment, and no inducement to make 
it accurate or just ; while B will have the powerful incentive 
>f self-interest and a full knowledge of local circumstances and 
}usiness prospects to restrain and to guide him. Moreover, it 
is a fact which few will be inclined to question, that intelli- 
^nce and conscientiousness do not pertain exclusively to our 
law makers. 

^ The use of money is actually worth more in Great Britain 
Aan in Holland, in America than in Europe, in the Southern 
/han in the Northern States, in California than in Massachu- 
letts ; and no law framed by man can make it of equal value 
n these several sections of country. Were it possible abso- 
utely to prohibit the lending of money in California at a 
ligher rate than six per cent a year, little or none would be 
ent at all. Nature there furnishes such liberal terms of co- 
>peration to the man of enterprise and capital, that he can pay 
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from ten to fifteen per cent for the use of money and still make 
large profits ; and this state of things accordingly regulates the 
rate of interest in that State. If capitalists were prohibited 
from lending money, except at about one half the actual mar- 
ket rates, it is quite certain they would not lend it. They 
would be more likely to embark in mining, wool-growing, farm- 
ing, etc., themselves, than to lend their money at six per cent 
to parties who had hitherto paid twelve or fifteen and yet real- 
ized, if not ample fortunes, at least satisfactory profits. 

INTEBEST AND THE VALUE OP IJONET. 

" The rate of interest determines the value of money ; its 
value is no more fixed by the quantity or quality of its material 
than the length of the yard or the size of the bushel is fixed by 
the quantity or quality of their wood." " A dollar that can be 
loaned for twelve per cent is more valuable than one that can 
be loaned for six per cent." " To keep the value of money 
uniform, the rate of interest must be kept uniform." So say 
the advocates of the new system. 

But they recognize money as the medium for exchanging 
equal values. Now the dollar (or any given weight in gold) 
will exchange in England, Belgium or Holland for a much 
larger quantity of iron, or cloth, or almost any other of the 
great staples in universal demand, than it will in California. 
Yet in the first-named countries money will command about 
three per cent interest, while in California it readily commands 
fifteen per cent. Tried by the interest standard of value, money 
in California possesses about five times the value it does 
in the other countries named. But tried by the labor standard, 
money in California is not one half as valuable as it is in Eng- 
land, Belgium, and Holland. Suppose the advocates of making 
the value of money uniform, through the instrumentality of a 
uniform rate of interest, possessed and should exercise the 
power of applying it to these several countries, what would be 
the result? It must be obvious to every man of common- 
sense, that in California nobody would lend money, and that 
in England, Belgium, and Holland, nobody would borrow it, — 
certainly not for legitimate business uses. " Uniform " stag- 
nation would necessarily ensue, producing widespread if not 
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'^ uniform " human suffering, until power should cease to inter- 
fere for the purpose of destroying the " liberty of each indi- 
vidual to maJ^e his own contracts." Prices and the rate of 
profits are controlled in all countries by natural laws, subject 
to more or less of the disturbing and always pernicious influ- 
ence of the state. If the civil power will in all cases leave its 
citizens free to choose their own vocation and to make their 
own contracts, neither granting favors to one form of industry 
nor imposing special burdens on another, prices and profits 
will constantly tend towards uniformity, not only in any given 
country but throughout the world, for the simple reason that 
every man constantly strives to get the largest return for his 
capital and his labor ; and he will instinctively abandon less 
for more profitable pursuits, whenever the difference will in his 
judgment warrant a change. And the tendency to uniformity 
or equilibrium can in no degree be accelerated by the state's 
assuming to " fix " a scale of prices for labor, money, or other 
commodities ; since if the legal scale conforms to rates which 
would obtain under natural laws, it will be nugatory and in- 
operative ; while if the legal differs from the natural rates, one 
party will not give or the other will not take them, and in that 
event the law will inevitably obstruct the tendency to equilib- 
rium instead of promoting it. 

CHEAP MONEY. 

" Reformers " of society, especially those of socialistic pro- 
clivities, almost universally advocate ^' cheap money " as a 
cure for nearly all the evils by which man, as a social being 
and a subject of human government, is afflicted. Our labor 
reformers regard it as a grand panacea. Like Proudhon, they 
affirm that money should be furnished to the people at a trifle 
above the cost of making it. Its faculty of measuring and 
exchanging values, they hold, is due to law alone ; and that 
gold is no better than paper-money for these purposes, since 
money, as such, does not, and cannot be made to, possess 
" actual value." 

Now, one would suppose that inasmuch as a line or '^ stick " 
of known length is required to measure distance or length, and 
a vessel of known capacity, as a quart or bushel measure, is 
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required to measure a certain class of quantities, so some 
object of a known " actual value " would be required to meas- 
ure value. The practice of all nations has in all ages con- 
formed to this idea ; and all writers whom the world accepts 
as authoritj have taught to the same effect. For instance, 
Aristotle, more than two thousand years ago, defined " money 
as a kind of merchandise designed to facilitate exchanges be- 
tween other kinds of merchandise." It should be made of a 
" material useful of itself," such " for example as iron or sil- 
ver, or similar substance, which in the &:st instance is meas- 
ured and weighed, but finally, for the sake of convenience, it 
receives a particular impression to indicate its valued So 
Turgot says to the same general effect : " All merchandise 
has two of the essential properties of money, — to measure and 
to represent value, — and in this sense all merchandise is 
money. Reciprocally all money is essentially merchandise. 
A common measure of values must be something which has 
a value, which is received in commerce in exchange for other 
values ; there is no token or thing which universally repre- 
sents a value, except another equal value. Hence a money of 
pure convention is an impossible thing. Gold and silver are 
constituted by the nature of things money, and a universal 

money, altogether independently of convention and law 

They are not, as many have supposed, merely signs of value ; 
but they themselves possess value." 

Our " reformers, " however, are just as sanguine that their 
paper-money would prove better than gold or convertible pa- 
per currency ; and they dogmatize just as confidently as if 
philosophy and experience both sustained their system instead 
of condemning it. Can they explain how it would work in 
such a case as this : Suppose all contracts made under pres- 
ent monetary systems are liquidated to-day to the satisfaction 
of all parties, and the precious metals are demonetized at the 
same time. Suppose, further, that the " new system " is ready 
to take the place of the present monetary systems of all com- 
mercial nations ixMnorrow ; and that it provides an entirely 
new nomenclature of its own, in order to render its emancipa- 
tion from the traditions and prejudices of old systems com- 
plete and imqualified. The " money " it supplies to the sev- 
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eral nations respectively is to be their only money ; and it is 
to be a legal tender for all debts, public as well as private. 
As the unit of value must receive a new name in every coun- 
try, the " sovereign " may be changed to the " monarch," the 
" franc " to the " gaul," the " thaler " to the " William," the 
*' dollar " to the " Washington," and so on through the whole 
list. The new system is now in working order. Let it be 
assumed that one of its leading advocates, anxious to set it 
agoing, undertakes the initiative by proposing to buy a valua- 
ble estate in New York. He approaches the owner and asks, 
" What will you take for your property in cash ? " " Well, 
now — I don't know ; it is worth filty thousand dollars of the 
old money ; but I can't tell what it is worth in your new legal 
tender, for I don't know anything about it. What is the 
value of a Washington ? " " 0, the legal value of a Washing- 
ton is the same as that of a dollar, the place of which it takes 
in all future business transactions. It is a dollar under a new 
name ; it is a legal tender, the same as the greenback was ; 
and as to names, — why names are nothing. I will take your 
property at your price." " Yes ; but wait a little ; I must see 
what I can buy with your money before I agree to take it ; for 
I owe no debts to citizen or government, and its being a legal 
tender for debt is of no consequence to me. I will inquire 
about it and see you again." All efforts to conclude the bar- 
gain on the spot were unavailing ; and the real-estate man took 
a circuit among the merchants, grocers, bakers, and butchers 
of his neighborhood, with whom he was accustomed to trade, 
and inquired of them about the new money, — what it is worth 
as compared with the old, — what is their scale of prices in 
legal tender, etc. But he could get no satisfaction ; nobody 
knew what the money was worth ; everybody was waiting like 
himself for something to turn up to determine its value ; and 
there was no such thing as a scale of prices in legal tender. 
So he returns home, and while waiting for a call from the 
financier, he reads the law organizing the new system. On a 
renewal of the negotiation he says to the gentleman, '* I can't 
find anybody who knows what the new money is worth ; no- 
body will make a price for anything he has to sell, and I 
oould n't make a price for my property to be paid in money of 
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unknown value ; indeed, I don't know that it has any value." 
*' 0, you don't understand it ; it has a legal value, just as 
greenbacks had a legal value, and just as gold and silver coin 
had a legal value ! The law made greenbacks, and coined gold 
and silver money, and they were money accordingly, and pos- 
sessed a legal value. But the law has been changed. The 
money of yesterday is money no longer. To-day the new 
legal tender is money, and there is no other money. It alone 
possesses legal value ; and moreover, while in other respects it 
is as good as gold and greenbacks, it has an advantage' over 
both in that it is secured by mortgage on real estate." ** But 
I do understand it; and what is the legal-tender feature, 
or the legal value, or the real-estate security worth to me, 
when I owe no debts, if I can't buy anything I want with the 
money ? And why should I sell my real estate for fifty thour 
sand Washingtons, so long as under the law I can get twenty- 
five thousand Washingtons of the government by mortgag- 
ing the same property, and yet own it myself? The twenty- 
five thousand would cost me one and one tenth per cent a 
year ; and I could keep the money as long as I live, should I 
not fail to pay the interest promptly. So if I sell you my 
property, worth yesterday $ 50,000, I shall have a sum of 
money which at best will bring me five hundred and fifty 
Washingtons a year. Whether a Washington shall finally 
exchange for a dime or a dollar I can't possibly tell ; but 
in either event, I should have made a very poor bargain. 
For if the business public ever receive it as money, possessing 
anything like a definite ^ value,' its circulation must in the 
nature of things increase with great rapidity. Every man 
owning real estate can draw at will upon the government 
agency for money to the amount of half the value thereof, 
at a nominal rate of interest. Prices of all commodities, in- 
cluding land, will go up in a ratio approximating somewhat 
nearly the increase in the currency ; the land on which to- 
day the owner can draw but ten thousand Washingtons will 
next year be a good legal basis or security for five or ten 
thousand more ; and so on to infinity, or until the money 
becomes so 'cheap' that nobody but luckless creditors will 
take it at all. Holding these old-fashioned notions, I will 
keep my property for a while yet." 
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In the case assumed, that a government should make a 
" money " of the kind indicated, and absolutely proscribe all 
other Idnds, it might possibly be used temporarily from sheer 
necessity. But it would be received only at its exchangeable 
or commercial " value " ; and that could be ascertained in no 
other way than by comparing it either directly or indirectly 
with other " known values," and they in turn are *' known " 
merely because they are measured by the precious metals. 
Substantially the same processes would be adopted by the people 
of every nation where the new system had become the law, to 
ascertain the value of their respective units of value ; for imtil 
the nominal value of the new money of the several countries 
should be settled, by comparing each with a commodity of 
known and tolerably uniform value, international trade would 
be impossible. A necessity, therefore, stronger than any 
human law would compel the people of every nation and of all 
nations to recognize — informally and indirectly possibly, but 
none the less really to recognize — a given weight of gold or 
silver as their practical standard of value. 

HOW WOULD THE CHEAP MONEY HELP THE POOR? 

Let us once more assume the impossible, — that the new 
system would furnish a cheap money, of uniform value, which 
would be generally used in all home business transactions. 
How would the change from dear to cheap money benefit the 
poor and the working classes ? — that portion of our popula- 
tion who possess skill, ability, and disposition to work, a fair 
share of intelligence, but no capital. It has been shown that 
a given amount of capital and labor judiciously employed will 
yield a larger return in California, for instance, than in Holland 
or Massachusetts ; that it would not be just, even were it possi- 
ble, to compel labor or capital to accept the same specific com- 
pensation in California as in Massachusetts, instead of the 
same proportion of the joint product ; and, finally, should the 
law so decree, its enforcement would be absolutely impossible. 
Hence it necessarily follows that the idea of limiting the share 
of capital in the joint annual product, at a fixed rate per cent 
under all circumstances and in all parts of the Union, by means 
of a law prescribing " a uniform rate of interest," can never 
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be realized. The question recurs, how then can cheap money 
benefit labor ? This money, according to its advocates, is to 
possess a steady specific " legal value," and also the faculty of 
being at all times exchangeable for equal " actual values." 
They regard money as simply a medium (itself always devoid 
of real valiie) by which equal " actual values " are exchanged. 
It follows of necessity that in order to get a certain amount of 
" legal value " in this cheap money, the laborer must give an 
exact equivalent of " actual value," either in his own labor or 
the proceeds of his labor. Having obtained a given sum of 
money possessing " legal value " in exchange for equal " actual 
values " of his own, he, according to the cheap-money theory, 
holds a '' mortgage " of the same amoimt " on all the property 
for sale in the nation." But so far he has gained nothing on 
account of cheap money; he has given value for value, or 
rather " actual value " for equal " legal value " ; and when he 
comes to foreclose his mortgage, or in ordinary language to 
buy what he wants with his money, he simply has to reverse 
the process by which he obtained it, that is, to exchange " legal 
value " for '* actual value " of the same amount. In this 
transaction too, he gains nothing from cheap money. Had bis 
medium for exchanging equal values been gold, or bank-notes 
convertible into gold on demand, instead of cheap money 
redeemable in nothing but paper-money of another kind, he 
would be just as well oflT at the conclusion of his purchases ; 
and his several transactions would have been essentially the 
same, that is, he would have exchanged his labor or its pro- 
ceeds for gold of equal value ; and lie would have used the 
gold to buy commodities of equal value, such- as he required 
to satisfy his wants. So on the ground of the hypothesis, the 
man who has no interest in making or "coining" cheap 
money, but who simply uses it in his business affairs, neither 
gains nor loses in making his exchanges in the cheaper 
medium. This remark of course applies to a state of things 
after all adjustments required by a change in the currency 
shall have been made. ' 

The believer in the new monetary system, in its " legal 
values " as distinguished from " actual or real values," not 
unnaturally looks upon the wealth of the world as the product 
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of labor alone. He sincerely believes that but for craft and 
cunning, Labor, the creator of all wealth, would to-day be the 
owner of much the larger portion. He sees that the fact is 
otherwise ; and hence he is too readily persuaded by the 
precious sophistries of so-called reformers, that cheap money 
would rectify the great wrong complained of, and put labor in 
secure possession of the wealth it creates. But here is a gen- 
eral proposition which may be easily comprehended, and its 
scope fully understood, by any inteUigent workingman who will 
duly ponder it : if without labor, by mere legislation, " legal 
values " can be created which will at all times be exchange- 
able for equal amounts of ^' actual values," it is clear and 
unquestionable that at the birth or creation of such '^ legal 
values " they will belong to the property-owning class exclu- 
sively, and will add by just so much to the preponderance of 
wealth in its hands, of which the labor class now complain. 

Let the workingman pause a moment and think as to the 
practical results of this theory if they shall ever be realized. 
The real estate of the whole country is worth to-day some- 
thuig like $10,000,000,000. On this estimate, the owners of 
real estate would be entitled to receive from the government 
banks or agencies, on application, the sum of $ 5,000,000,000 
of ** money " possessing an equal amount of " legal value " 
which is exchangeable for the same amount of " actual values." 
The real -estate owners would virtually add that, or such 
smaller amount as they should apply for, to their present 
wealth, subject to the payment of one and one tenth of one 
per cent a year ; but the workingman, owning no real estate, 
would not get one dollar of the whole issue, except in exchange 
for an equivalent " actual value " in labor or its proceeds. 
The same remarks will apply with equal pertinency and force 
to the modified scheme, of a " money " based upon, and inter- 
changeable at the wUl of the holder into, government bonds. 
The possible amount issuable would be smaller ; and it would 
necessarily belong in the first instance to the bondholders 
instead of the owners of real estate. But in either event the 
workingman could not get a dollar of this money or ^' legal 
value," except by paying the same amount of" actual value " 
for it. How then is it to benefit him ? Why should he favor 
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a system which (always assuming that it is practicable) would 
add largely to the wealth of the wealthy, but would not add 
one cent to the pittance of the poor ? Why should he favor 
any paper-money, since under all circumstances it must be 
based on property in some form, and give to property factitious 
advantages over labor ? The labor reformers assert that 
physical and intellectual labor creates all wealth ; it must 
necessarily follow that economy alone — the saving of a part 
of the values it creates — renders accumulation possible. The 
paper system enables the possessors of wealth to create " legal 
values " without labor, and thus virtually to transfer to them- 
selves a portion of the earnings and economies of the work- 
iugman, giving no equivalent in return. 

THE WOBKINGMAN'S GRIEVANCES AND THEIB PBOPEB REMEDIES. 

It has been admitted that the workingman has just cauise of 
complaint, and that he is despoiled of his rights in many cases ; 
but this admission is coupled with the allegation that he does 
not suflFer alone. A few of the wrongs here indicated will be 
briefly and specifically referred to. 1st. The great corporations 
which enjoy an actual, though not necessarily a legal or tech- 
nical, monopoly are accustomed to charge the public much 
more than a fair compensation for the services they render. 
They virtually possess and freely exercise the power of taxing 
the public for their own exclusive benefit. Millions upon 
millions are thus wrongfully abstracted from the pockets of 
the people every month. These vast sums are to a large 
extent paid in the form of higher prices upon all products, and 
the burden is borne in the end mainly by the consumer. 
Hence the owner of this kind of property gets more than his 
equitable share of the aggregate annual gains of the whole 
country, while the rest of the people get correspondingly less 
than theirs. Here then is a wrong from which the latter class 
all suffer in common, and not the workingmen alone. They 
are less able to bear it than their fellow-citizens who possess 
wealth or a competency, not invested in corporate property ; 
the wrong is more sensibly felt by them, and it is not strange, 
considering the lack of intelligence on such subjects among all 
classes, that they should regard all possessors of wealth, with- 
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out distinction, as their wilful oppressors and natural ene- 
mies. 

For this class of wrongs it is much easier to prescribe a 
remedy than to apply and enforce it. Competition here is sub- 
stantially poweriess. Take a railroad, or a confederation of 
railroads imder one management, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, or even to the Pacific,' — of what avail is the 
right to build a road to compete with it ? Suppose the man- 
agers issue stock to an amoimt equal to two or three times the 
cost of their property, and so regulate their fares and freight 
rates as to insure fifteen or twenty-five per cent dividends on 
its actual cost ; then they say to the public, " If you don't like 
to pay what we charge, build a road of your own ; you arc 
free-traders and so are we ; all we ask is what free competition 
will give us." You are as efiectually estopped by the nature 
of the case from building a competing line as if the law gave 
the present lines a monopoly in specific terms. The only 
remedy for this and similar wrongs would seem to be govern- 
mental supervision, to which there are very serious objections. 
But whether such remedy would prove efficient, and whether it 
would not be fraught with evils as grave as those it should be 
expected to cure, are questions not proper to be considered here. 

2d. The banks of issue — of which there are about two 
thousand in the United States — circulate some three hun- 
dred millions of their notes which pass as money, and on 
which the banks draw the same rate of interest as on real 
money. The cost of the notes is so trifling that it may well 
be omitted in any accoimt between capital and labor ; and the 
interest accruing upon them is substantially a net gain to the 
bank-owners. Wealth and poverty being comparative terms, 
it follows that all such gains aggravate existing evils by making 
" the rich richer and the poor poorer." 

This evil might be cured, perhaps, at the expense of causing 
other evils of a political character, by prohibiting all paper 
issues not proceeding directly from the government. A free 
banking system would aggravate instead of curing it ; since if 
every man owning property could convert it into a basis for 
paper-money on which he would realize interest, he would get 
a larger proportion of the annual product accruing from labor 
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and capital than he gets now. The aggregate annual gains of 
capital would be larger, both absolutely and relatively, leaving 
to labor relatively, if not absolutely, less than it now realizes. 
The best that can be said of free banking, as regards the ques- 
tion under consideration, is, that it offers all oumer9 of property 
equal opportunities to increase their gains ; but inasmuch as 
those who own no property cannot profit by it, free banking must 
necessarily operate prejudicially upon the interests of labor. 

3d. The annual war charge is perhaps the most grievous 
of all the chronic wrongs from which society, and especially 
the working classes, suffer. Under this head are included the 
yearly appropriations to pay the cost of past wars, as well as the 
expenditures necessitated by the large armies and navies of the 
present day, the loss occasioned by the withdrawal of three mil- 
lion able-bodied men from productive industry, and the almost 
universal social demoralization which this state of things natu- 
rally produces. A very few statistics here may not be inappro- 
priate. Mr. Chrisholm, a British authority, estimates the cost 
to Great Britain of the wars she has been engaged in since 
1688 at over 16,000,000,000 in gold. Add an equal sum for 
the cost to her foes and the aggregate is $ 12,000,000,000. The 
New York " Evening Post " stated, prior to the Franco-Prussian 
war, that " 2,800,000 men, the flower of the people of Europe, 
are kept under arms from year to year, idly awaiting the orders 
of their sovereigns, all of them taken from productive industry 
and trained as machines of destruction." An American author- 
ity, Mr. Burritt, calculates the annual war charge of Christian 
nations in the aggregate at f 2,600,000,000. Secretary Bout- 
well says the public debts of the world have increased from 
$7,600,000,000 to $23,000,000,000 in the past few years. 
These figures will sufiice to give some faint idea of the extent 
to which the earnings of labor are drawn upon every year, 
omitting here the loss to capital, on account of wars past and 
prospective. Assuming that $ 2,600,000,000 a year is sub- 
stantially correct, that sum constitutes a first and indefeasible 
lien or mortgage upon the earnings of all the workingmen of 
the civilized world. Nearly $ 9,000,000 must be earned and 
set apart for the purposes of war every day, before labor or 
capital can take a dollar for its own use. The " Evening Post" 
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well says, that were the world relieved from this fearful bur- 
den, " there would no longer be a necessity for poverty or an 

fipology for crime Give to labor everywhere its own full 

reward, untaxed by the selfish ambitions and passions of the 
great, and poets will no longer look to remote traditions for 
the golden age." 

Can this grand result possibly be attained ? And if it can 
be, how? A way caA be pointed out for the attainment of 
that end ; and it would seem to be within the scope of possi- 
bilities. Every person now holding a portion of the $23,000,- 
000,000, which, according to Secretary Boutwell, is the^pggre- 
gat« of national debts, possesses a claim against " the state " 
for a definite sum of money, say every six months ; and all 
such claims constitute a legal first lien or mortgage upon all 
the property and all the earnings of the people, of whom " the 
state" is composed. Let every nation, then, determine that 
instead of paying the interest on this mortgage forever, or for 
an indefinite period, it will pay the mortgage itself within a 
short time, — say ten or at most twenty years. The cost of 
such a procedure would fall mainly on property, and hence it 
would be a comparative relief to labor even during the process 
of adjustment. The nations having paid off their debts, let 
them adopt and firmly adhere to the policy of paying the cost 
of all future wars as it shall accrue, by levying taxes upon 
property sufiicient for that purpose. 

But can the public debts be paid in so short a period ? Why 
may they not be ? Take Great Britain as a fair sample of in- 
debted states; her national wealth is some 140,000,000,000, 
and her debt about $ 4,000,000,000. Were it possible that the 
whole debt could be paid to-morrow by the transfer of property 
to the holders of consols, — assuming that the levy and the 
apportionment be equitably made, — nobody would be poorer 
than he is to-day. The national wealth would be the same, — 
$40,000,000,000 unincumbered, instead of $44,000,000,000 
incumbered by a mortgage of $ 4,000,000,000. Can it with 
truth be said that the resources of statesmanship are inade- 
quate to make an adjustment of that debt in ten or twenty 
years, using money as its chief instrumentality, without doing 
flagrant injustice to a single class of the British people ? For 
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the present it will be taken for granted that should the great 
debtor nations exhibit the same resolute and persistent deter- 
mination which they have exhibited at certain crises in their 
respective histories, and bring it to bear on a policy of rapid 
liquidation of their public debts, the present generation would 
see the work accomplished. That point reached, workingmen, 
including the smaller property holders, would be entitled to 
say to the government, and if united in purpose could say 
with effect : " If war must be waged let its cost be paid by a 
tax on property. But do not ask us to do the fighting and 
then mortgage the earnings of our children and our children's 
children to pay for a war of your own making, which should 
be paid for as it progresses. Hitherto the cos? of everything 
we consume has been enhanced by the wars of former genera- 
tions. We have helped to pay a debt for which our little 
properties and our earnings were mortgaged without our con- 
sent. And our firm resolve is, that if we transmit to our 
children no other heritage than stout hearts and willing hands, 
it shall at least be unincumbered and free." 

If such a state of things shall ever be realized. Labor as a 
distinctive interest or element will no longer have a serious 
grievance to complain of. If " the state " guarantee to all 
equal opportunities to acquire and hold property, granting no 
special favors, imposing discriminating burdens upon none, and 
limiting its own expenditures to legitimate objects of govern- 
ment, each man will find his own proper place in the social 
organism. 

ERRORS OP THE PROPERTY OWNERS. 

Excepting manufacturers and other employers of labor, very 
few of the property-owning classes have deigned to pay the 
slightest attention to the questions in respe.ct to which the 
workingmen of the world are so profoundly excited. Property 
in all countries makes but small direct contributions to the 
support of national debts and costly military and naval estab- 
lishments, — the most grevious, perhaps, of all the burdens 
that afflict modem society. The revenues which they necessi- 
tate are chiefly raised by excise and import duties, and these 
arc paid by rich and poor, not at all in proportion to their 
respective abilities to pay, but in proportion to the quantities 
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of taxed commodities which they respectively consume. Hence 
it is not surprising that the very wealthy classes, whose minds 
are much engrossed with their own affairs, should entirely ig- 
nore or greatly underestimate the importance of the desperate 
struggle that is going on in the social strata below them. They 
are slow to perceive that it concerns them at all ; and to quote 
one of them literally, who pretty fairly represents the moneyed 
class, they hold that " money has always beat labor and always 
will." 

That proposition is unphilosophic, and the sentiment which 
pervades it is inhuman if not even brutal. For it implies that 
money has always despoiled labor, and always will despoil it, 
of a part of its own proper rewards. The unaccomplished part 
of the proposition is simply a prophecy embracing all future 
time. May capital or wealth safely rely on its fulfilment ? 
It is a fact affirmed by the highest statistical authority, and 
disputed by no intelligent economist or statesman, that the 
wealth of the world is rapidly concentrating into fewer and 
still fewer hands. The number of persons owning little or no 
property must necessarily be all the while increasing. The 
fevorite investments of the wealthy classes are, first, the 
bonds of different governments; and second, the stocks of 
great corporations. The first are exempt from taxation ; the 
second virtually assess their taxes upon the public, by con- 
sidering their public taxes, the interest upon their capital, and 
the cost of operating as one sum, to be provided for in their 
scale of charges, — which they are generally allowed to regu- 
late in their own discretion and with reference to their own 
interests exclusively. The combined burden ultimately falls 
on the masses, who are thus " beaten " out of a portion of their 
rightful property. Growth, a constant tendency to increase, is 
a " law " of nationial indebtedness. The oldest national debt 
dates back only two centuries ; and it was but a bagatelle one 
hundred and seventy years ago. Since that time national 
debts have largely increased in number, and their rate of 
growth has increased with much greater rapidity, — as the 
advance from $7,600,000,000 to $23,000,000,000 in a few 
years conclusively proves. The demand for this kind of " prop- 
erty" is almost illimitable. For a Turkish national loan 
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recently put upon the market of Christian Europe, the oflFers 
exceeded by one third the amount asked for. The bids for the 
great loans of Napoleon HI. were always largely in excess of 
the sums required. But the most striking fact to illustrate the 
eagerness of capitalists for this kind of investment is furnished 
by President Thiers's French loan. France has lately been 
shorn of a large slice of territory by the victorious Germans ; 
her capital has been ravaged by the infuriated Gommiine ; tens 
of thousands of her sons have fallen in battle ; her industries 
have been sadly deranged by the war which humiliated her, 
and her government has no title to permanence. In this 
state of affairs she asked the capitalists of Europe to lend 
her 8,500,000,000 francs to pay her conqueror for leaving 
what remains of her territory; and the oflFers mount up to 
41,000,000,000 francs ! This sum added to the national debt 
already existing would amount to more than one third of the 
aggregate wealth of the French people.* 

It is evident — for it is a mathematical proposition — that 
this movement of property from the many to the few, if un- 
checked, will sooner or later make the few the possessors of all 
property, while the masses will necessarily be impoverished 
and virtually enslaved. The ratio of relative increase on 
the one hand, and of diminution on the other, will make the 
time required for this consummation proportionally longer or 
shorter ; but it cannot change the result. 

Now it would seem to be both the duty and the interest of 
the class in whose hands the wealth of the world is concen- 
trating, to consider how long this movement can be allowed to 
go on with safety to themselves and to our social and political 
institutions. Would property be secure were it all owned by 
five per cent of the whole population ? Would it be secure if 
ninety per cent owned none ? if eighty, or seventy-five ? These 
are questions pregnant with significance to the wealthy, into 
whose hands property is so rapidly passing. For it must be 
obvious to them that their own number may become so small 
— whether it be one or twenty per cent of the population — 
that legal title to their possessions will avail nothing. With a 

* M. de Labry (see Jour, des Economistcs for July, 1872, page 130) estimates the 
national wealth of France at 150,000,000,000 francs. 
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vast numerical majority holding little or no property, and 
regarding their own and their children's labor to the latest 
generation as mortgaged to secure a fixed income to the 
holders of the public debts and the corporate and consolidated 
wealth of the world ; with such a majority looking upon the 
few as so managing the machinery of states as to secure to 
themselves an exemption from all vicissitudes prejudicial to 
their own interests, by graduating and increasing the burdens 
and privations of labor to provide against unforeseen contin- 
gencies, and thus compelling it to become the guarantor and 
indemnifier of wealth and privilege, — under such circumstan- 
ces the power of numbers would certainly be felt, and the pos- 
sessors of wealth would be simply tenants at will. It is strange 
that while admitting the rapidly growing inequality of wealth, 
they appear to be utterly blind to its logical and inevitable con- 
sequences. They do not understand as well as tlie working- 
men's leaders that commerce has eSected a real solidarity 
among all nations ; that the inordinate profits of corporate or 
other property, and the import and excise duties imposed upon 
any people are finally assumed and paid in varying proportions 
by the whole trading world ; and that the colossal debts lately 
incurred by America and Prance are slowly but surely causing 
a rise in the prices of all commodities in all countries, and sub- 
tracting more proportionally from the earnings of the working- 
men than firom the income of the capitalists. So long as this 
state of things shall continue, every year will add to the actual 
grievances of labor, as well as to social disafiection and class 
hostility ; but, what is of even more serious import, every year 
will also add largely to the relative numbers of those by whom 
and in whose interest and discretion these grievances seem 
destined ultimately to be avenged. 

Isaac Butts. 
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Art. IV. — Causes op the Commune. 

The remote and indirect causes of the insurrection of March 
18th, 1871, are well known. Students of French history may 
diflTer in matters of detail, but all agree that two conspiracies 
against order have long existed in France, — a political con- 
spiracy, whose members, though sufficiently divided in opinion 
to keep the fires of the Revolution of 1793 alive on all its 
altars, yet united to serve Fouch^ in 1815, and to plot with 
Blauqui and Dolescluze against Charles X., Louis Philippe, the 
Republic of 1848, and the Second Empire, in succession ; and 
a social conspiracy, springing from the loins of St. Simon, 
Baboeuf, and Fourier, mastered by Cavaignac in 1848, and 
kept in subjection by Napoleon III. until the capitulation of 
Sedan. For more than half a century, conspirators, whether 
political or social, dreamed of possessing Paris, but awoke in 
dungeons or in exile. 

In 1871, Paris was theirs, and France might be. The city 
was not only in their possession, it was their accomplice. This 
is the fact that requires explanation. " People judge wrongly," 
says Jules Favre, " who think that there is in Socialism, in the 
action of the International [and the same can be said of Jac- 
obinism], a very powerful force, capable of producing events 
like that of the 18th of March. Socialist ideas and the action 
of the International were, as regards that event, like a pinch 
of powder thrown into a conflagration. The fire was already 
lighted ; its physiognomy alojie was changed by the powder,- 
which by itself would have had no effect." 

What, then, did cause the conflagration ? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the volume of 
testimony (from which the above is quoted) taken before a 
committee of the National Assembly appointed to investigate 
the " causes of the 18th of March." The book contains much 
extraneous matter, witnesses telling what they have heard 
from others, and what they have evolved from their own 
consciousness, and often seasoning their facts with personal 
malice : but though raw material, it is the material of history, 
being furnished by Thiers and McMahon ; by the members of 
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the " Government of National Defence " ; by officers of the 
line, and of the National Guard ; by members of the police 
force during and since the Empire ; by the Mayors, and their 
assistants, who played no small part in events ; by members 
of the International Society, in its better days ; by intelligent 
citizens, bankers, " able editors" ; by most of those, in short, 
worth listening to, always excepting the Communists them- 
selves, who are heard, when heard at all, at second-hand. Out 
of the mouths of so many competent witnesses the truth must 
sometimes escape. It is more likely to come from a French- 
man's mouth than from his pen, and is therefore more likely to 
be found in a volume of testimony taken down by stenogra- 
phers, than in the elaborate works with which the actors in the 
melodramatic tragedy of 1870-71 have pursued the public. 
Faith can, at least, be given to witnesses where their evidence 
goes against themselves or against a government of which 
they formed part ; and it is with the aid of such witnesses that 
I shall show upon what grounds is based my belief that — what- 
ever might or might not have happened under other circum- 
stances — what did happen is directly attributable to the gov- 
ernment which succeeded the Empire, — if the thing instituted 
by the gentlemen who profited by Sedan can be called a gov- 
ernment. 

With the fall of Napoleon, the principle of cohesion among 
the opponents of the established order of things disappeared. 
The conspirators, whether would-be Terrorists, or would-be 
Socialists, were weakened in numbers, crippled in resources, 
and forced to echo the patriotic cry of Lutte a ouirance. The 
Blanquist organ sought subscribers under the popular title of 
" The Country in Danger " ; the International Society was for 
weeks without an organ, and its leading members complained * 
to each other that the siege had scattered their forces, that the 
treasury was empty, and that complete reorganization was the 
prerequisite to eflFective action. 

The members of the " Government of National Defence " la- 
bored, it is true, under some disadvantages. Most of them 
had earned their places by criticism, in season and out of sea- 

* Lcs 8<?ances officielles de Tlntcmationalc k Paris pendant le sibgc et pendant 
la Commane. Lachaud, Paris, 1872. 
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son, of the powers that were, in respect to acts necessary to 
the existence of authority, as well as to those incident to the 
Imperial policy. Having in their several spheres condemned 
the Empire in all its works and ways and men, they were un- 
able to seek support in what was left of it, and were expected 
to satisfy the complaints to which they had given voice, to abol- 
ish what they had criticised, to establish what they had demand- 
ed, in the name of the people. An opposition, which for twen- 
ty years had known neither the sweets nor the responsibilities 
of power, isuddenly found itself in charge of Paris and of 
France, at a moment demanding genius and character of the 
highest order. 

However defective the origin of the new " government," 
however unfortunate the fact that its members had so long 
been critics, not administrators, they were in presence of a 
great occasion, which marked a plain path of duty for them. 
" There was needed," says M. Leblord, Attorney-Greneral dur- 
ing the siege, " an imposing personality, which had faith in 
resistance, and that faith was wanting. The population should 
have been inspired, put under fire, formed into a powerful 
army, instead of being abandoned to all the perils and dangers 
of a corrupted city. The city should have been kept in con- 
stant pommunication with its goverimient, told of the difficul- 
ties and perils of the situation, and at the same time encour- 
aged to confront them." 

Others — M. Vacherot, a Mayor during the siege, for one — 
insist that Paris should have been treated as a garrisoned town ; 
that the least useful third of the population and all the civilian 
members of the government should have been sent into the 
provinces ; that martial law should have been enforced, and all 
newspapers and assemblages violating its rules suppressed; 
and that food should have been dealt out from the beginning in 
prevision of the end. 

Whichever view be preferred, it is clear that men assuming 
to constitute a government were bound, by one method or an- 
other, to govern, and that men styling themselves the " Govern- 
ment of National Defence " were bound to make the national 
defence their business at the beginning and until the end, 
and to subordinate everything else to that, especially political 
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and personal animosities and aspirations. Their only excuse 
for taking the helm was that they knew how to steer. Had 
they termed themselves at the outset what General Trochu 
terms them in his testimony before the committee, a " govern- 
ment of moral force," or what Colonel Montaigu, Chief of Staff 
to the National Guard during the siege, terms them, a " govern- 
ment of opinion," or what Mayor Vacherot terms them, one of 
laisser-passeTy laisser-faire^ they would not have been accepted 
as pilots at such a crisis : Paris might better have at once 
delivered her sword and purse to King William ; might better 
have demanded a general from the Jacobins, or a ruler from 
the Socialists, than have prolonged a resistance, fatally inef- 
fectual and fatally followed by the Commune. Yet such lan- 
guage fitly describes the phantoms that sat in the high places 
of Paris for five months. 

" There was a moment, in my opinion," testifies General Le 
Fl5, Minister of War during the siege, " in which it would have 
been possible, if not easy, to force the enemy's lines. At any 
time a dangerous operation, it would on several occasions have 
presented chances of success. No serious attempt to do this 
being made, great discontent was produced in the National 
Guard of Paris, which believed that the hostile lines could 
have been forced with facility, and which was disgusted by all 
the military events of the siege. We were, in fact, hivariably 
beaten. I do not know of one sortie in which we obtained a 
substantial advantage." 

" Sometimes," testifies M. Cresson (Prefect of Police after 
October 31)," we were three weeks without news from without " : 
while, according to the testimony of General Trochu, " During 
the whole siege, and particularly toward the close, hundreds of 
persons were in constant communication with the enemy, who 
knew as well as I did everything that took place in Paris. 
Every day and every night news and newspapers were carried, 
especially by women, to the Prussians ; at all of whose head- 
quarters this odious commerce was eagerly encouraged, and 
regular supplies were received. Among the companies of 
frano-tireurs and other irregular soldiers on the outskirts of 
Paris, some excellent and devoted, others detestable and given 
to pillage, how many had communication with the enemy ! And 
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of the newspapers which the Prussians received daily, some 
from ignorance or folly, others systematically and in order to 
injure the defence, made known what we were doing ! Warn- 
ings, the severest measures, appeals to patriotism, were alike 
ineffectual. Thus, we had constructed at Hautes Bruydres 
an important work, of which the principal dispositions were 
modern. The newspapers did not fail to publish all the 
details with the utmost minuteness." 

A Member of the Committee. — " Why did you not order the 
men who made these revelations to be shot ? " 

Trochu. — "Ah, yes: that is the great argument, I know, 
but it is worthless. To shoot, one must be master. Author- 
ity must have a sanction other than moral force (the only one 
at my disposal), — the sanction of brute force, always present 
and in activity, and that I did not possess. During the whole 
siege but one man, a marine caught in the act of deserting 
with arms and baggage to the enemy, was shot. To save the 
lives of the ten thousand police agents of the Empire, we were 
obliged to send them to the outposts, where they did good ser- 
vice " (as soldiers, not as they might more usefully have been 
employed as detectives). "There was no longer a police in 
Paris." 

The guardians of order having been thus disposed of, the 
guardians of disorder were invited to take their places. The 
first act of M. de Kdratry, who took charge of the Prefecture of 
Police on the 4th of September, was to order the release of 
Gluseret; his second act, to instal in his bureau Antoine 
Dubost, an editor of the Marseillaise^ and Raoul Rigault, the 
" delegate to the Ex-prefecture " under the Commune. The 
latter became chief, of the political service, and introduced into 
the Prefecture the elite of the clubs, of the International, of 
the "Free-Thinker" newspaper. All these gentry remained 
until October 81st, and a goodly number until March 18th, 
when they took office under the Commune. After these acta 
it was certainly in character for K^ratry to write the letter 
which " newspapers of all parties interpreted to mean that the 
Prefecture of Police was dead." * 

Keratry was succeeded by M. Edmond Adam, who continued 

* Dcpobition of M. Mouton, head of a bureau iu the Prefecture. 
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in charge of the remains of the Prefecture from October 10th 
to November 3d. Guided, doubtless, by Rigault, still chief of 
the political service, Adam saw " Bonapartist intrigues " in 
every bush (but could never lay hands upon them), and saw 
nothing else. " There were no administrative investigations," 
he testifies ; " they were impossible. The National Guard did 
police duty for itself, after a fashion, and expelled from its 
ranks all who were expelled " ; retaining, however, " beside five 
or six thousand Blanquists " (or Jacobin conspirators), a large 
number of convicts, — four or five thousand, according to Adam ; 
double that number in General Trochu's opinion ; thirty-five 
thousand, if we may believe Colonel Montaigu. Knowing these 
facts, Adam persisted in his fruitless chase of the Imperial 
eagle until the 31st of October, when the vultures and harpies, 
who were roosting in the Prefecture, almost succeeded in cap- 
turing it and its chief. 

Thus during the first two months of the " government of 
opinion," Paris was even worse off than General Trochu 
admits. Not content with having " no police," Prefects Log 
the First and Log the Second opened a preparatory school for 
Prefect Stork. 

These same months witnessed the formation of the National 
Guard, under circumstances thus set forth in the testimony of 
General Trochu : " The population, naturally and legitimately 
excited, demanded arms. Some people believe that it would 
have been possible to refuse, or at least to furnish arms gradu- 
ally and to picked men. I should like to have seen those who 
think so at work. A National Guard of forty thousand men, 
essentially conservative, organized under the Empire, had 
to be transformed, without loss of time and in the midst 
of immense difiiculties, not to speak of perils, into a force 
of two hundred and fifty thousand. How was it possible 
to arm, clothe, and equip so many soldiers except through 
the intervention of the Mayors, since the stafi*, zealous 
and devoted as it was, did not suffice for the task ? The 
Mayors you know. They had been selected by the Minister 
of the Interior, M. Gambetta, with the advice of the Mayor 
of Paris, M. Etienne Arago, and his aids, M. Floquet and 
others. These men were generally partisans. There were 
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exceptions ; but, as a whole, they could offer no guaranties of 
order. If arms had been refused to those who demanded 
them, they would have been seized sooner or later. What! 
your country is invaded, you call the people to arms, and they 
respond to your appeal ! — is it then that you can dream of dis- 
tributing guns as in barracks, and of making inquiries as to 
character, and that, too, in Paris besieged ? " 

This is not the whole story. The worst men, as a rule, got 
the worst officers. Among the chefs de hataiUon were Blanqui, 
Assi, Brunei, Eudes, Vallds, Varlin, Protot, and others equally 
notorious in the history of the Commune. Five battalions 
chose Gustavo Flourens, who asked General Trochu to let him 
retain the command of them all. " Trochu," testifies Colonel 
Montaigu, " not seeing how to rid himself of this importunate 
solicitor, who knew nothing — I do not speak of his personal 
courage — about military affairs except through books, named 
him Major of the Rampart, and left him in command of the five 
battalions. This led me to remind General Trochu of the history 
of Lamartine and Blanqui, the famous lightning-rjod of 1848.'* 

The troops of Major Flourens were presented with banners 
on the part of the government by M. Jules Ferry, but refused 
to march unless furnished with chassepots. These the " govern- 
ment" gave them without a murmur, while the good citizens 
who formed the National Guard in the Faubourgs St. Honord 
and St. Germain were provided with inferior weapons. At last 
the Major led his men outside of the walls ; but ^' on their 
return," testifies M. Cresson, subsequently Prefect of Police, 
" they shouted, after taking their brandy, ' It is not for us to 
march out ; our business is in Paris, not against the Prussians.' " 
And to this business they kept, until enabled by the civil war, 
on the first day of which Flourens bravely fell, to use their 
chassepots against their countrymen. 

The treatment of Flourens was not exceptional. In the 
words of M. Ossude, whose duty it was to clothe, pay, and arm 
a number of battalions, " The passages of the Hotel de Ville 
presented during the siege a strange spectacle. Chiefs were 
there, whose election I could never comprehend, half clothed, 
with shirts unbuttoned, loudly demanding arms and uniforms, 
which they promptly received, while deserving men went with- 
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out. Nothing was ever refused to those who came from Belle- 
ville, La Villette, or Montmartre. The pay-roll was fictitious, 
captains frequently drawing pay for fifteen hundred men when 
they were unable to muster eight hundred." 

Good citizens, who thankftdly accepted any arms they could 
get, returned unused cartridges ; bad citizens hoarded theirs 
for the tim^ that was coming. Good and bad alike, in or out 
of active service, were paid thirty sous each, and their wives, 
right-handed or left-handed, half that amount. Rations not 
being supplied, and spirits being cheaper and more accessible 
than food, alcoholization became almost as common as it yras 
under the Commune. Many, who contracted no worse habits 
than those of idleness, were ready to follow any leaders who 
would pay them for marching about the streets. 

The " government of moral force " which could, after this 
fashion, equip and pay the citizen soldiers, proved utterly in- 
competent to discipline them or to lead them to battle. So far 
from making an army out of material no worse than the ordi- 
nary stuff of war, it did not use the best battalions. It allowed 
patriotic ardor to exhale m empty bravado, and sham patriotic 
ardor to be used by demagogues : and it fed both the pure and 
the impure flame with bulletins of victories that had not been 
gained, of movements that had not been and were not to be 
executed, of alliances that there was no reasonable expectation 
of concluding. 

" The military operations," says General Le F18, whose testi- 
mony on these points is confirmed by numerous competent 
witnesses, " had left an extremely painful impression upon the 
Parisians, and especially upon the National Guard, which num- 
bered 250,000 men more or less disposed to fight, and certainly 
manifesting a great desire to do so. I believe that the National 
Guard might have been employed more seriously and to better 
purpose, that it would have made excellent material of war, 
and that therefore its non-employment was a great mistake. I 
know that an attempt to employ it was finally made, but this 
was done with a bad grace and in a manner hardly serious, 
almost derisive. For example, in some of our sorties^ ^^Jy 
sixty, eighty battalions were held in reserve, and never fired a 
shot. In a political point of view this was a blunder, in a mili- 

yoL. cxvi. — NO. 238. 7 
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tary point of view a still greater one. In this way was accumu- 
lated a stock of hatred in the ranks of the National Guard." 
The same witness affirms that Trochu would have employed 
the Guard but for the opposition of General Ducrot. Since, 
however, Ducrot was but a subaltern, while Trochu was Presi- 
dent of the " government," tlie responsibility must rest upon 
him and his colleagues. 

Up to October 81st, " the National Guard," testifies Prefect 
Adam, " and the population of Paris, were favorable to the 
Government of National Defence. On that day the news that 
* Le Bourget ' was a defeat, not the victory officially announced ; 
that Metz had surrendered ; and that an armistice was in con- 
templation, emboldened Blanqui and Flourens to attempt the 
coup de main which put them in possession of the Hotel de Yille 
and of the majority of the government." The fact that a single 
battalion would have been sufficient to prevent a catastrophe 
equally disgraceful and ridiculous, shows how completely these 
4th of September babes in the wood relied upon " moral force " 
for their own protection as well as for the preservation of public 
order, if not also for the overthrow of the German " bar- 
barians." This time the captured government was delivered, 
partly by a fraction of the National Guard, whose hostility to 
Blanqui and Flourens made them fly to the rescue ; partly by 
a column of Mobiles from Brittany, who, not underatanding 
French, could not be tampered with ; partly by an imdignified 
back-stairs retreat ; and partly by a compromise to which the 
Mayor of Paris (Arago), the Minister of Justice (Dorian), and 
perhaps also Prefect Adam, were parties. 

Had the insurgents been stronger, or had they put forth 
more energy, they might have thrown their captives into prison, 
and perhaps succeeded in keeping them there ; but it is not 
probable that they could have hoisted their true colors even 
then. On this point Jules Favre is a trustworthy witness. " I 
observed nothing threatening," says he, " till October Slst, and 
then nothing indicative of a settled plan. I passed the night 
in listening to the insurgents. The scene was curiously pictur- 
esque, but unimportant from a social or political point of view. 
Nobody was preoccupied by a system or an idea. A political 
conspiracy may have existed at this time better organized than 
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I thought, but in my opinion it had no social color. iT&^ltevS'''^ 
that the conspiracy of that day aimed at the overthrow of the 

* Government of National Defence,' as being powerless, inert, 
and incapable of fulfilling its mission, which was to defend 

the country and establish a republic At this time^ 

in my judgment^ the general causes to which the revolution of 
March 18tA is attributable were developed.^^ 

This " picturesque scene " led the " Government of the 
National Defence '* to submit the question of its right to exist 
to the people of Paris, who sustained it by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The next day Paris chose twenty Mayors for its twenty wards, 
and the third day sixty Assistant Mayors. The character of 
these Mayors is pronounced by General Trochu " much better " 
than that of Gambetta's appointees, — a humiliating admission 
in view of the fact that among the elected were Delescluze, the 
old Jacobin, the master spirit of the Commune in its last and 
most desperate days ; Ranvier, who served in the Committee 
of Public Safety, and conducted its assassinations ; and Mottu, 
now in prison for fraudulent bankruptcy. 

" The Mayors of Paris," testifies M. Choppin (who held a 
confidential position in the police from this time to February 10th, 
and was at its head during the ensuing month), ^^ though legally 
functionaries of limited powers, being only officers de Vitat 
eivil^^ (that is, concerned with the registration of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths), " and presidents of bureaus of charity, be- 
lieved themselves good at everything, and issued orders right 
and left. M. Bonvalet, formerly keeper of an eating-house, 
mafle a body of laws, and issued many orders beginning thus : 

* Having consulted our council of legislation.' M. Mottu did 
the same. M. Bonvalet decreed obligatory instruction, and 
sent his National Guards to arrest boys and girls who would 
not go to school. M. Mottu tore crucifixes from the ambulances, 
and forbade priests to visit the sick. Both were governed by 
their assistants, who were members of the International, and 
exercised great influence," as did assistant Dereure, also of the 
International, in Montmartre. 

Other Mayors used their authority to better purpose, but 
" all of us," testifies M. Corbon, " finally became each in his own 
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ward a complete government. The action of the central power 
was not felt even in matters connected with the defence of 
the city. Obliged to provide for everything, and, above all, to 
hide the short-comings of the government from the eyes of the 

people, we necessarily became political functionaries 

The Assistant Mayors were universally worse than their chiefs, 
because chosen on the third day of the elections, when voters 
were tired, and few went to the polls except those who, like 
the participants in the affair of October 81st, had a selfish pur- 
pose to serve." The assistants thus chosen cast three votes in 
the Municipal Council to the Mayor's one. 

The Mayors elected on the Slst of October had the further dis- 
advantage of inheriting from their predecessors committees of 
vigilance, of armament, of equipmenj^, of science, of hygiene, 
of education. At a loss what to do with these self-constituted 
powers. Mayors Yacherot and Dubail asked advice of the 9oir 
disant government. " Don't provoke them," was the answer. 

The night of October Slst led to one change for the better. 
M. Adam was succeeded in the Prefecture of Police by a man. 
" My appointment," testifies M. Cresson, *' is to-day [July 4, 
1871] an enigma to me. Chance made me Prefect of Police." 
He was to have dined October Slst with M. Picard, Minister of 
Finance, who had just escaped from the insurgents, leaving his 
colleagues in their hands. Cresson's activity in carrying out 
Picard's orders for the protection of public buildings, and in 
rallying the National Guard, commended him to the ^^ govern- 
ment," which had at last discovered the necessity of a police. 
^' As soon as I learned that it was proposed to make me Pre- 
fect, I protested, insisting that the place did not suit*my 
character, tastes, or profession (the law), that I had a wife and 
four children, that there would be cutting of throats sooner or 
later, and that the appointment was a sentence of death. I 
was told it was a duty not to be declined under existing cir- 
cumstances. Finally I consented, on condition that I might 
recall to Paris twelve hundred policemen, arm them with cha%9e- 
potSj and reconstitute the force which I considered neces- 
sary to the existence of society. I called together the men in 
the Prefecture on whom I could depend, — MM. Ansart, Mar- 
seille, Lecour,Baube, — all relics of the Imperial administration. 
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I selected twenty-two commissaries of police, of whom twenty 
belonged to the old force, and I proceeded to make arrests." 

By means of the secret service, which M. Gresson re-estab- 
lished, he was enabled to keep an eye on the clubs, the Na- 
tional Guard, meetings, public and private, and secret societies. 
In the latter part of November he denounced the International 
as the association most to be dreaded ; whereupon M. Jules 
Ferry declared that the International " had no political power, 
designs, or intentions ; that it was composed of honest men, 
whom he personally knew, and whose advocate he had been." 
This declaration, coupled with the refusal of the government to 
apply the law of 1819, repressing press oflFences, even to *' ob- 
scene engravings masked under a political form," led M. Gres- 
son to take hi^ hat, with the indignant remark, '^ I see you have 
no need of a Prefect of Police, — I resign." Permission having 
finally been granted to execute the law of 1819, and Jules 
Favre uniting with General Trochu to urge him to remain, he 
consented. * 

M. Gresson's intimacy with Jules Favre and Picard, and his 
** real veneration," to use his own expression, for the patriotic 
sentiments and the energy of General Trochu, give his testi- 
mony the greater weight where it is against the government he 
faithfully tried to serve. During the three months he re- 
mained in oflSce; he compassed the arrest of a large number of 
tliose who subsequently became leaders of the insurrection, but 
was unable to secure the trial of one until the end of the siege, 
when almost all were acquitted. Ftlix Pyat, literary assassin, 
and Delescluze, professional conspirator, had friends at court 
who begged the Prefect to pity the sorrows of these " poor old 
men." A plan for Pyat's release was devised, that all but suc- 
ceeded ; leave to arrest Delescluze was refused until the fifth ap- 
plication ; and Rigault, who had at length been chased from the 
bureau of political service, could never be taken, being under the 
protection of "one of these gentlemen," as a cautious witness 
puts it. Others were let out of prison on their parole for a day 
or two at a time ; Ranvier,for example, who went from his cell 
to a Belleville club, where he said, " They have not the courage 
to shoot us : when our time comes we shall have the courage. 
We will shoot them ! " And he kept his word. 
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The necessary powers to arrest the leaders of the Inter- 
national were at last granted, but not until the opportunity was 
gone. Time after time, M. Cresson asked permission to enforce 
martial law, to shut the clubs, and to stop revolutionary publica- 
tions. Authority was denied him until January 22d, two days 
before the armistice ; the uniform answer to his requests being 
'^ that he had done his duty, but that the government could not 
give orders which it was impossible to execute.", Impossible 
in December, because during September and October there had 
been no police, because Belleville had become a citadel which 
an agent of the law entered at the peril of his life, and because 
the twenty wards had at least twenty independent rulers. 
" The Prefecture of Police," says M. Choppin, ** was an instru- 
ment of information rather than of action. Its bad organiza- 
tion was one of the principal causes of the insurrection." If, 
as happened in these latter days, a newspaper was suppressed, 
a worse one sprang from its ashes. If a commissary of police 
ordered the dissolution of a public meeting, he had no force 
wherewith to execute his order. Criminals were safer in the 
streets than officers of justice, whose melancholy duty it was to 
follow, step by step, day by day, and night by night, those who 
afterwards constituted the army of insurrection. In the per- 
formance of their duties to public order, morals, decency, clean- 
liness, health, so far from being aided by the courts or the 
" government," they were " constantly shackled by them." 

Whatever advantages the " government " of September 4th 
may have gained after October 81st in the popular sanction, 
the improved character of its subordinates, and the superior 
energy of the police, it still failed to perform the duties of a 
government. Persistent feebleness was still its characteristic ; 
persistent falsehood its policy, its substitute for victory. 

Upon a people whose patriotic hopes had been poisoned 
for five months with falsehoods, spoken, printed, acted; 
which had governed itself as well as a society without gov- 
ernors can reasonably be expected to do, and had cheerfully 
made sacrifices to what it believed to be the country's cause, 
upon a scale and with a unanimity difficult to parallel in his^ 
tory ; whose naturally sensitive nerves were strained, whose 
naturally quick pulse was kept at fever heat, by bad living, 
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in which adulterated wine bore a large proportion to food, by 
isolation from all subjects of thought but one, by constant 
excitement, and by an atmosphere literally filled with gun- 
powder ; whose faith in the powers that pretended to be had 
borne severe tests with wonderful patience and hopefulness ; 
upon a people, which had been armed, but not used, not allowed 
to show, of what stuff it was made, fell, like a thunderbolt, the 
announcement that all was over ; that the long winter had 
been a long deception, and that sufferings and privations had 
only served to make the terms imposed by the conqueror more 
severe, and the humiliation of Prance complete. Is it won- 
derful that the " Government of National Defence " became a 
National Offence ? 

" I should place," says Jules Perry, " among the determining 
causes of the insurrection, the madness of the siege ; that is, a 
state of mind brought about by a change to habits and a life 
radically different from the habits, the life, the conduct of our 
modem society. Pive months, during which labor was inter- 
mitted and minds were turned toward the war, ended in an 
immense deception, the entire population falling from the 
height of the most prodigious illusions ever conceived into a 
reality which it was unfortunately impossible to disclose to it 
in advance, — this is what I call the madness of the siege ; and 
I maintain that with the exception of those who possessed by 
virtue of their position in the government a more exact knowl- 
edge of affau-s, every Parisian suffered from this mania." 

Two provisions of the preliminary treaty aggravated the 
situation : that providing for the disarmament of the regular 
troops, and the non-disarmament of the National Guard ; 
and that permitting the Prussians to enter Paris. The latter 
excited so powerfully the public feeling, that M. Thiers con- 
siders it " one of the principal causes of the insurrection. I 
do not say," he adds, ^Hhat without this circumstance the 
movement would not have occurred, but I maintain that the 
entrance of the Prussians gave it an extraordinary impulse." 

Opinions differ as to whether it would have been possible 
after the capitulation to disarm the National Guard, with the 
aid of the soldiers of the line,, who would in that case, under 
the alternative presented by the Germans, have remained under 
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arms. If impossible, it was rendered so by the inefficiency 
of the authorities. Had the National Guard been in the habit 
of receiving regular rations, the exchange of a musket for a 
day's provisions .might have been managed. Such would have 
been Bismarck's course, had the matter been left to him. 

Whatever may have been the perils of the alternative course, 
those of that adopted were serious. " We were authorized by 
the terms of the capitulation," says Greneral Le F18, *' to pre- 
serve a division of twelve thousand men. I made it fifteen 
thousand strong by joining to a brigade of infantry a numerous 
artillery and a regiment of cavalry. General Vinoy remained 
at the head of these troops. The Mobiles and the rest of the 
army had been disarmed. The troops were permitted — and 
this was the greatest fault of the capitulation — to remain in 
Paris The soldiers lodged in the houses of the inhabit- 
ants, with whom they took their soup and passed tlie evening. 
It was easy to see that the spirit of the soldier would be per- 
verted. General Yinoy with his fifteen thousand men could 
not provide against necessities which he had not created." 

The situation, to meet which General Yinoy had such insig- 
nificant means, grew worse every day. Discharged soldiers of 
the line swelled the ranks of disorder. Irregular bodies, which 
had waged a predatory warfare in the district between the hos- 
tile lines during the siege ; red-shirted, beplumed ruffians, who 
had covered questionable deeds in Burgundy under the name of 
Garibaldi ; agents of the International Association ; socialists of 
every shade, and adapters of Utopian theories to selfish purposes ; 
soldiers of fortune like Gluseret and La Cecilia, the ofi*-scouring8 
of civilization, jail-birds and revolutionists of all countries, — 
flocked to the city, which had been abandoned even by " moral 
force," and furnished contingents to the National Guard. 

On the other hand, not less than 140,000 citizens belonging 
to the better classes left Paris within a fortnight after the armi^ 
tice. Colonel Montagu testifies that until this exodus he had 
hoped to keep the National Guard under orders. Believing this 
to be thenceforward impossible, he resigned from the staff, and 
induced General Clement Thomas to throw up the command, 
— examples speedily followed by the best officers. 

The natural consequences followed. ^^ A few days after the 
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armistice," says Jules Pavre, *' I started at one a.m. frpin Ver- 
sailles for Paris. I found no boat at S^vies: all our posts 
were withdrawn. The Prussians guarded themselves till the 
last moment, as if the war were still raging : we, two days after 
the signature of the armistice, guarded ourselves no longer. 
On my way, I saw, at intervals of twenty minutes, almost up 
to the fortifications, a Prussian sentinel ; but there was not a 
single French sentinel on the walls of Paris, — not one ! 
Everybody had gone home. The National Guard was dis- 
solved, and ready to serve anybody who would take possession. 
This ought to be a lesson to us. It is not in the nature of 
society not to be governed. The National Guard required 
chiefs, and it found them. General Aurelle de Paladines was 
sent too late ; he did not know Paris ; he had not the neces- 
sary instruments in his hands ; and I would defy Gatinat or 
Turenne to command an army which had no officers.* The 
general could only hold discussions with the Mayors, who de- 
ceived him as much as they could." 

The lesson learned by Jules Pavre on that night journey, 
six months too late for service, was familiar to the men who 
took charge of the National Guard, when thus left to itself. 
During the interval between the departure of General Thomas 
and the arrival of (Jeneral Paladines, the Central Committee — 
composed of delegates named in some districts by the Family 
Council existing in each battalion for social and benevolent 
purposes, in others by the committees of vigilance and arma- 
ment already described ; " composed," in the language of M. 
Ansart, chief of the municipal police, " of all the elements 
existing in the ranks " — had ample time to confirm and ex- 
tend its authority. Possessing no clearly determined political 
physiognomy, it served as a flag, representing the federation of 
the National Guard, around which rallied discontented parties, 
however diverse their opinions and interests." 

The Central Committee appeared openly on the scene before 
the entry of the Prussians into Paris. Its hand is visible in 
seizures of cannon and cartridges, insults ofiered to officers 
of the line, and mutinies fomented among the soldiers ; in 
manifestations under the red flag at the Place de la Bastille ; 
in isolated acts of cruelty and piUage ; in the menacing tone of 
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uewspapers and clubs, as well as in the misconduct of the Na- 
tional Guard. Jacobins and Socialists stood aside for a time, 
or guided, without seeming to guide, these obscure individuals, 
who were blindly obeyed, and by whose instrumentality the 
revolution accomplished itself. 

The testimony of General Vinoy, including his journal from 
January 22d, when he took command of the troops, till March 
18th, and that of MM. Cresson and Choppin, enable one to follow 
the insurrection, district by district. They show how skilfully 
its leaders threw the responsibility of civil war on their oppo- 
nents, managing matters somewhat after the fashion adopted 
by the Southern leaders during the latter months of Mr. 
Buchanan's Presidency; how anxious, on the other hand, 
many of the " friends of order *' were to avoid the " efiusion of 
blood " ; and how little encouragement to stand firm men of 
sterner stufiT received from Bordeaux during these trying weeks, 
— facts to bo taken into consideration by those who blame any- 
body for passively accepting the revolutionary rule. 

Tlie National Assembly, far from taking measures to improve 
matters at Paris, made them worse. Its monarchical tenden- 
cies alienated good republicans, who had no sympathy with the 
revolutionary chieftains. Its enforced haste to do the will of 
the enemy, by ratifying a humiliating treaty, was indignantly 
contrasted by the Parisians with its failure to grant municipal 
liberties, its refusal to sit in the metropolis, its inability to for- 
get partisanship in patriotism. 

Tenants and debtors, who were staggering under burdens 
thrown upon them by the war, received no assistance from the 
Assembly. '' At the end of the siege," testifies M. Bethmont, 
" everybody was, so to speak, in bankruptcy ; nobody could pay 

liis rent The laws passed by the Assembly left in the 

condition of bankruptcy all those who, by position, habit, or 
instinct, are men of order, so that, when the 18th of March 
arrived, it was impossible to hope that the shop-keepers would 
take arms against disorder." " Many of the small manufactur- 
ers," says M. Choppin, '' who work in their chambers alone, or 
with one or two men, sufiered much during the siege, lived on 
their small savhigs, and were ruined, because they would not 

ve recourse to public charity. As National Guards, they ro- 
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ceived thirty sous a day, but that sum was not enough to sup- 
port themand their families. When they found themselves in 
face of rents and of debts that they were unable to pay, they 
joined the insurgents, not thinking it worth their while to de- 
fend themselves." 

Through various channels Thiers learned enough about Paris 
to render him uneasy, to decide him in favor of Versailles as 
the seat of government, and to induce the adoption of a plan 
which might test the feeling of both troops and population. 
Several attempts amicably to get possession of certain cannon 
held by the National Guard having miscarried, through want of 
tact on the one side, or want of good faith on the other, it was 
finally decided to seize them on the morning of the memorable 
18th of March. 

The causes of failure are given in the testimony of General 
Le P13. " The troops possessed themselves of the heights of 
Montmartre at about six o'clock, and had nothing more to do 
but to carry away the pieces. Unhappily the horses and gun- 
carriages did not arrive till eight o'clock, by which hour the 
population were awake. Had the horses arrived at six, the 
troops would have been able to retire with the cannon without 
serious inconvenience. Other causes of failure were the lack 
of precision in the orders given, and the grave fault of leaving 
in the barracks the sacs " (with the food and extra clothing 
they contained). 

" The soldiers," pursues General Le P16, " having taken 
possession of the heights and the cannon, waited for the horses. 
During this period the population streamed out of the houses. 
Women, (iliildren, and old people approached the soldiers, cry- 
ing, ' Long live the line ! we will not fight each other, we are 
brothers.' Gradually the crowd closed in, and our men were 
surrounded. They were supplied with plenty to drink, and 
presently their arms were taken away, they opposing slight re- 
sistance. The trick, as Ledru Rollin said with reference to a 
similar occasion, was executed with great rapidity." 

The failure of this expedition sealed the fate of Paris. The 
scene at Montmartre was reproduced at Belleville and elsewhere ; 
and it became evident, by six o'clock in the evening, that no 
reliance could be placed on the troops. Hours before, Thiers 
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had gone to VersailloB, after ordering the evacuation of Paris. 
This step was opposed by MM. Jules Favre, Picard, Jules Si- 
mon and others, on political grounds, but the military officers 
had but one opinion. " I agreed," says General Le P18, " that 
from a political point of view the evacuation would have grave 
inconveniences, but I looked at the military question, and my 
fixed conviction was, that if we remained twenty- four hours long- 
er in Paris, we should be unable to control a single regiment.'' 

The decision to evacuate the city was probably wise, but it was 
carried out with undignified precipitation. Three regiments 
and six batteries were forgotten ; all the forts were abandoned 
except Mont Valdrien,and that narrowly escaped falling into the 
hands of the Commune, in which case the insurgents might 
have prevailed. 

Henceforward the national authority was imrepresentcd in 
the national capital. The only civil authorities remaining 
were the Mayors, with their assistants, who were too numerous 
and too divided in opinion for efficient action. Thiers and 
Picard had given them general powers, and had, at their in- 
stance, appointed Colonel Langlois, and on his refusal, Admiral 
Saisset, commander of the National Guard. Idle ceremony ! 
The Guard was'under orders already ; and Saisset, after issuing 
several contradictory proclamations, and vainly trjring to stop 
the demonstration of the " friends of order," which resulted in 
the massacre of the Place VendSme, retired to Versailles. For 
eight days negotiations went on between the Central Committee 
and the Mayors, of whom some were in secret league with the 
Committee, some heartily in sympathy with Versailles, and 
some halting between two opinions. Several agreements were 
made, fixing the time for municipal elections. Each agreement 
was broken by the Central Committee, which finally imposed 
what several witnesses call the " Capitulation of the Mayors," 
whereby those who signed it surrendered Paris to the insurgents. 

Is not the statement justified, that, upon the men who formed 
themselves on the 4th of September into what they compla- 
cently termed a " government," presses a heavy responsibility 
for the insurrection of March 18th ? If Jacobins and Social- 
ists sowed the seed, it was these men who watered it, and gave 
it increase. It was their fault that the teeth of the dragon of 
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1793 started up as armed men ; and it was they who put money 

into the purse, and rallied thousands under the banner of the 

International. Without faith in themselves or their cause, 

they could not be expected to inspire others with faith ; but it 

was unnecessary for them to lie as they did, to save their lives 

at the cost of honor, or to demand sacrifices which they knew 

to be useless. The evil that they did lived after them, in the 

demoralization of the National Guard and of the regular army, 

in the blunders of the National Assembly, in the pusillanimity 

of the Mayors, whose capitulation they should have signed, 

since it was their work. 

A. S. Hill. 



Art. V. — Bjornstjernb Bjornson as a Dramatist. 

" In the childhood of time," says the Danish poet Hauch, 
"the bard always came after the hero, and Mnemosyne, 
Memory, as the ancient Greeks have expressed it, was the 
mother of the Muses." In other words, the age of great politi- 
cal events is not the age of song ; but in the calm that follows 
the storm, the poet will lift up his voice and will be sure to be 
heard. In the beginning of this century Norway's political 
greatness had long been a thing of the past. The lurid sun of 
St. Olaf s, Haken Hakenson's, and the Yiking age had set in 
bloody splendor, and the nation slept like a bear in his winter 
den. And like the bear it may be said to have " sucked its 
paw," to have fed on the great memories of its heroic past, 
gloomily regardless of the dreary emptiness of the present. 
But it could not long remain thus. When the war-shouts of 
Napoleon's armies and the general rising of European nations 
after his downfall had roused the Norseman from his slumber, 
and awakened him to a keen consciousness of the unworthiness 
of his present condition, he felt again the old Viking blood flow- 
ing in his veins; he rubbed his drowsy eyes, stretched his 
athletic frame, and with one bold, well-directed blow crushed 
the shackles of foreign despotism. On the 17th of May, 
1814, delegates from all the districts of Norway met at Eids- 
vald, wrought out a new constitution, declared themselves a 
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free and independent nation, and pledged their hands and their 
hearts to the preservation of the liberty which they had re- 
gained. A few months later (November 4, 1814) they entered 
upon a voluntary union with their brother-land, Sweden, and 
elected Bernadotte (Carl XIV. Johan) their king, having first 
received his oath to respect the laws, rights, and liberty of 
their country. The other European nations were fortunately 
too busy with their own afiairs to trouble themselves about the 
doings of the Norwegians, and the Constitution of 1814 re- 
mains inviolate until this day. 

Now, then, was the time to look for the great poet; and 
there was also a general expectation at that time that something 
truly great was soon to appear. But the general state of social 
culture was as yet so low, and society itself such a chaos of un- 
assimilated and irreconcilable elements, that it must be deemed 
a fortunate circumstance that some twenty years elapsed be- 
fore this great phenomenon did make its appearance. But 
oven then the political questions were the all-absorbing topics 
of the day, and the poet, who should embody the poetical 
genius of the age, would necessarily have to assume the colors 
of the one or the other of the political factions. And both 
Henrik Wergeland and his great opponent, J. S. C. Welhaven 
(although the latter repudiated the idea), were so thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of political partisanship, that hardly 
the half of their lifetime sufBced to deliver them from the 
unnatural shackles which embarrassed them, and to develop 
the full and harmonious proportions of their naturally great 
geniuses. Wergeland was by nature a radical, and moreover 
80 intoxicated with the new and world-wide idea of liberty, that 
instead of becoming the poet of his own age and nation, he lost 
himself in vague, half-symbolic visions of the future, and in 
a strangely erratic life came welhiigh forfeiting the splendid 
gifts with which Providence had endowed him. Welhaven, on 
the other hand, represented the very opposite extreme of social 
and poetical limitation. While Wergeland enthusiastically 
hugged to his breast (both literally and metaphorically speak- 
ing) every man who could boast a drop of the Viking blood in 
his veins. Welhaven fastidiously wrinkled his nose at the ill-odor 
and vulgar ways of the democratic plebeian. While the former. 
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conscious only of the vastness of his power, hurled forth with 
thundering magnificence his shapeless, heaven-reaching visions, 
the latter, like a cool-headed, clear-sighted critic, weighed, 
modelled, and remodelled his phrase, and carefully measured 
the aesthetic value of his thoughts, both as they mutually 
aflFected each other and in their relation to the grand ensemble 
of the poem. The result in both cases may be easily imagined. 
Wergeland's bequest to posterity, consisting of lyrics, epics, 
dramas, and prose sketches, is a huge and strangely chaotic 
mass, grand indeed, and still aglow with the fiery conception 
that gave it life, but withal vague, cloudy, and uncomfort- 
able, like the world of Genesis before the hand of the Creator 
had separated the dry land from the sea. Wclhaven's lyrics, 
as well as his critical writings, have long held the first 
rank among the classics of his nation ; the very fact that he 
knew so well the nature of his gifts, and never for a moment 
overstepped the proper limits of his genius, has enabled him 
to achieve a high degree of perfection within his own peculiar 
province. He is a living proof of Goethe's famous utterance : 
" In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister." 

The romantic poetry won a comparatively easy victory in 
Germany, and with champions like Goethe, Schiller, Tieck,Les- 
sing, and Novalis, what power could be strong enough to arrest 
its progress ? ^ot so in the Scandinavian countries. There 
the forces were more equally divided, and the battle conse- 
quently was a far severer one. In Sweden the French classical 
Academists had to sustain a grievous fight against the romantic 
" Phosphorism " (as this movement was styled after its journal 
the "Phosphorus"), which at length in the person of Peter 
Amadeus Atterbom ascended the throne of poetical supremacy. 
In Denmark the fierce feud between Baggesen and Oehlenschla- 
ger also ended with the deposition of the former as well as the 
school he represented, and the latter for half a century reigned 
supreme in the literary republic of the North, and in the cathe« 
dral of Lund, June 23, 1829, even formally received the laurel 
crown from the hands of his great brother poet, Esaias Tegn^r. 
In both these cases the struggle was between an established 
and a rising school, between clear and well-defined, but dia- 
metrically opposed, principles ; in Norway, however, there was 
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hardly any old school to depose ; and the great public, feeling 
its inability to pronounce upon the literary questions at issue, 
attached an undue importance to the political creeds of the 
combatants, and allowed their 'political sentiments to decide 
their preference of one or the other of the contending poets. 
Soon all the academical youth of the country stood armed on 
the two opposing sides, and with the impetuosity peculiar to 
their race longed to have matters arranged and settled by a 
real battle, not with quills, but with bare fists and honest blows. 
Such a battle was actually fought in 1836 at the appearance of 
one of Wergeland's dramas, Camphdlune^ on the stage of the 
Christiania Theatre, and resulted in the utter defeat of Wel- 
haven's partisans. It was, as every one will admit, a highly 
original method of testing poetical merit, and can only be ac- 
counted for by the afore-mentioned fact, that the public saw in 
these two young men the mouthpieces of the two political par- 
ties rather than the founders of opposing schools within the 
national literature. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the political situation in 
Norway previous to Bjomson's appearance, that the reader 
may be enabled to view him in his relation to the time in 
which and for which he worked, and thereby gain a clearer 
idea of the importance of the work he has done and is still doing. 

Bjornstjeme Bjomson was bom December 8, 1832, in the 
parish of Ovikne, a wildly picturesque region among the moun- 
tains of Dovre. K it be true that a glowing patriotism is more 
naturally fostered under the solenm shadow of the mountains 
than in the sunshine of the blooming plains, we cannot wonder 
that this decided "Norseism," which so early distinguished 
Bjornson as a writer, has ever remained the most prominent 
characteristic of his whole public and private career. Bjornson 
is a Norseman to the core, and even if he had never attained 
the high rank he now holds as a poet and dramatist, his 
journalistic and political character would have stamped him as 
a typical Norseman. While Bjornson was yet a child, his 
father, who was a clergyman, removed to Romsdal, a valley 
in the northern part of Norway, which deserved its fame among 
tourists and artists for the picturesque contrasts between the 
boldness of sculpture in its moimtain forms and the loveliness 
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of its cool transparent fjords. When twelve years of age, our 
poet was sent to the State Gymnasium at Molde, a small town 
situated on the Atlantic shore, not far from his father's parish. 
We cannot forbear here to relate an anecdote, which we have 
from one who was at that time on terms of acquaintance with 
hira. It may seem trifling ; yet as, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, it has never before appeared in print, and since accounts 
of that period of the poet's life are scarce, we think we need 
make no excuse for telling it. One day, during his school life, 
Bjornson entered the house of a merchant whose family ho 
was in the habit of visiting. Seeing the portrait of the poet 
Wergeland on the wall over the sofa, he stopped before it and 
stood viewing it long and earnestly. On being asked what he 
was thinking about, he pointed to the portrait and answered, 
that the time would surely come when he too should be " hung 
up " like him. If this incident is authentic, Bjornson cannot, 
even at that early age, have been so destitute of ambition as 
most of his biographers have asserted. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that his progress in classic lore was anything but sat- 
isfactory. His naivetS and unsophisticated straightforwardness 
made him the common butt of the jests and witticisms of the 
school, and the discouraging reports of his teachers induced his 
parents to think seriously of breaking oflF his unprofitable 
studies and sending him to sea. But fortimately this design 
was thwarted, and for several years more he 'had to endure the 
monotonous life of the Gymnasium ; which, however, made him 
appreciate the more the glorious liberty of his vacations, when 
he could roam at his ease through the lonely wilds of RomsdaFs 
mountains, catch trout in the freshets, and dream away the 
sunny summer days on the fjord. His exuberance of animal 
spirits at this time manifested itself in the most extraordinary 
manner ; he found a rare amusement in turning summersaults 
on everything which came in his way, and not unfrequently ex- 
ercised his revolutionary spirit on the tables, chairs, and other 
furniture of his father's parsonage. No wonder his mother 
thought that the sea was his proper calling. 

Having finished his preparatory studies, Bjornson started for 
Cliristiania, where he passed the examination required for ad- 
mission to the University. But his head was now so full of 
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literary projects, that he could find no time to avail himself of 
the privileges to which this examination entitled him. His 
first drama, Valborg^ was accepted by the directors of the stage, 
and procured for its author a free ticket to all theatrical repre- 
sentations ; and through the opportunity he thus gained of 
acquainting himself with the requirements of the drama, he 
was soon convinced of the immaturity of his production, and of 
his own accord withdrew it, without awaiting the verdict of the 
public. His continued visits to the theatre soon enabled him 
to see the unworthy condition of the national stage of the 
capital^; and with more patriotic zeal than critical judgment, in 
a series of newspaper articles, he boldly attacked the Danish 
rule as anti-national in its origin and tendencies. This attack 
provoked an equally bitter reply; and little by little, as the 
combat progressed, the theatre-going public, which included 
nearly three fourths of the whole population, began to organize 
into two hostile camps, and some eager enthusiasts among the 
collegians were already preparing to conserere manus. But the 
more peaceable citizens of Christiania had probably no desire 
to see the shocking scenes of 1836 * renewed, and after some 
light skirmishing, some of which was of a pugilistic character, 
order was again restored. The quarrel was dropped, but not 
forgotten ; it was destined to bear a rich literary harvest in 
years to come. 

Then came the great University reunion of 1856. The Nor- 
wegian and Danish students and graduates, as well as under- 
graduates, set out on a grand expedition to meet their Swedish 
brethren at Upsala. Here Bjornson caught the first glimpse of 
a greater and fireer life than moved within the narrow horizon 
of Norway's capital. This gay and careless student life, this 
cheerful abandonment of all the artificial shackles which 
burden one's feet in their daily walks through a half-aristo- 
cratic society, the temporary fireedom which allows one without 
offence to toast the prince and hug a count to his bosom, — all 
this had its influence upon Bjomson's sensitive nature ; it filled 
his soul with a happy intoxication, and with confidence in his 
own strength and work. And having once tasted a life like 

* The fight between the imrtiBans of Wergeland and Wclharen. 
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this, he could not return to what he had left behind him. The 
following winter he therefore betook himself to Copenhagen, 
where he spent about half a year of great literary activity. The 
beautiful tale Synno've Solbakken^ and the grand dramas 
Mellem Slagene (Between the Battles) and Halte Hulda 
(Limping Hulda) owe their existence to the awakening in- 
fluences of the Upsala expedition and the subsequent sunny life 
in Copenhagen, where the good-natured Danes willingly granted 
him the recognition which, at this stage of his literary life, was 
one of the first conditions of growth. 

On his return to Norway he published Synndve Solbakken ; 
first in an illustrated weekly, which he temporarily edited, and 
the following year in book form. The tale, short and simple 
as it was, attracted general attention, both as being the first 
successful effort to introduce the primitive life of the Norse 
peasantry into the world of fiction, and because it revealed a 
great and rich poetic soul, of a cast altogether grand and strik- 
ingly original. There was, moreover, a certain nervous strength 
in the narrative ; which, whatever might be said of its provin- 
cialisms and occasional obscurity of expression, seemed to in- 
dicate an immense reserve power ; and the artless simplicity 
of the style betokened the author's perfect confidence in the 
intelligence of his readers, — a feature which never fails to bring 
its own reward with a sincere and enlightened public. In Den- 
mark, where the book was reprinted, it was received with even 
greater and more decided favor ; and, indeed, the sterling qual- 
ities of Bjomson's writings have always appealed in a forcible 
manner to the aesthetic sense of the Danes, and have prepared 
him a series of triumphs altogether unprecedented, since the 
days of Oehlenschlager, in the literary annals of Scandinavia. 

In the following year (1858) appeared the tale Arne, — of 
all the author's work, perhaps, the *one best known to the 
English-speaking public, — and the two dramas, Halle Hulda 
and Mellem Slagene^ all distinguished by the same transcendent 
merits which had already secured Bjornson so high a rank 
among contemporaneous men of letters. It may be worthy of 
notice, that he here followed Shakespeare's example in violat- 
ing sacred Aristotelean unities of time and place, and he even 
limits the number of acts in one case to three, and in another 
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to two. The untraditional shape of Bjomson's dramas gave 
little trouble to Scandinavian critics, and did not subject them 
to the harsh treatment which probably they would have met 
with at the hands of the French and Oerman members of that 
powerful brotherhood. 

The later events of Bjomson's life may be briefly told. Im- 
mediately following the publication of his dramas came his 
appointment to the " artistic directorship " of the national 
stage in Bergen, — which position he held for about two years. 
Here at last he found an opportunity for carrying into efiect his 
peculiar ideas as to the character of the national drama, and, 
as the future proved, gave no small impulse to the development 
of the histrionic art in Norway. The Bergen theatre had come 
into existence some ten or twelve years before Bjiirnson as- 
sumed the leadership of its stage, through the persevering 
eflForts and noble generosity of Ole Bull ; who cordially shared 
our author's enthusiasm for everything that was truly " Norse." 
It has ever since done excellent service, especially ai^ a recruit 
ing school from which the Ghristiania theatres might con- 
stantly supply their vacancies, and thus gradually bring about 
the change in favor of nationalization, which never could have 
been accomplished through any sudden revolutionary strata- 
gem. It is Bergen which has the honor of having first dis- 
covered the great tragic heroine Mrs. Gundersen, the inimitable 
Mrs. Wolf, and the famous comedian, Johannes Brun, — all 
of whom now adorn the stage of the capital. 

Prom Bergen Bjornson was called to the editorship of Aften- 
bladety the second political journal of Norway ; but having soon 
become convinced that journalism was not his/orfe, again re- 
linquished this position, and in the spring of 1860 started for 
Italy. Previous to his departure, however, he published, 
through the famous house Gyldendal, in Gopenhagen, a volume 
entitled Smaastyhker (Sketches) ; of which, " A Happy Boy," 
and the masterly tale " The Father," are familiar to American 
readers. One of these sketches, Ei Faarleg Friing (A Dan- 
gerous Wooing), was written in the popular dialect of his 
native valley. The year of his return (1862) may be said to 
mark an epoch in the literary history of the Scandinavian 
races ; for after the publication of the grand drama '' King 
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Sverre " and the wonderful trilogy " Sigurd Slembe," the sub- 
jects of which were taken from Snorre Sturlason's " Sagas of 
the Kings of Norway," the national drama was no longer a 
mere vague ideal or an imaginary promise of the future, but a 
grand and powerful reality, which even the most reluctant of 
critics were forced to recognize. Bjornson now assumed the 
leadership of the Christiania theatre ; and, as a reward for his 
great services to Norwegian literature, the Storthing^ or Parlia- 
ment, granted him an annual " Poet's salary." Since then he 
has held an undisputed rank as the greatest poet of Scandinavia. 
His works have been issued in numerous editions in the capi* 
tals of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ; translations have ap- 
peared in English, German, and French ; and his dramas have 
been the chief attraction of the theatres all over the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. Of late years he has been engaged in 
editing the political and literary paper, Folkebladet (The Peo- 
ple's Journal), and has from time to time delighted the public 
with poetical productions bearing the stamp of his powerful 
genius. In the drama " Mary Stuart in Scotland " he has for 
the first time chosen a foreign subject for his treatment, and 
has perhaps " Norsified " it more than the kinship of Norse- 
men and Scotch Highlanders would naturally justify ; the play 
enjoyed the rare fortune of being set to music by the Norwe- 
gian composer, "Richard Norderaak (who died in the following 
year), — a circumstance to which undoubtedly it partly owed its 
success. In " The Pishermaiden " the author drew largely on 
the fund of experience he had gained as artistic director of 
the two principal theatres of the land ; and rumor says that the 
motive of the tale was suggested by the life of a certain well- 
known actress, at present the favorite of the Christiania public. 
If the rumor be true, the reader need.no more be disappointed 
at the abrupt ending of '' The Pishermaiden " ; for " the cur- 
tain rose " over a life full of triumphs, worthy of the genuine- 
ness of Petra's artistic nature. De Nygifte (After the Wed- 
ding) is a short dramatic sketch full of truth and pathos, 
dealing with social life at the present day. The last work we 
have seen from Bjornson's pen is the epic poem Amljot Oelline 
(published 1870), describing the life, conversion, and death of 
a Norse warrior of the old Viking breed. Like Tegn^r's Frithof 
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Saga^ and Kristofer Janson's Sigmund Sresteson, it is written in 
cantos of diflFerent form and metre, and is characterized by a 
certain rude and honest strength, which, we suppose, would be 
more readily appreciated by the original Norsemen than by 
those who know the spirit of the Sagas only from cursory ex- 
tracts and translations. The poet is here liable to criticism for 
the liberties he takes with his verse, often breaking oflF in the 
middle of a stanza, and introducing his rhymes, as it seems, 
very much at random ; moreover his fondness for compressed 
vigor often makes his poetic similes extremely obscure. A 
Danish reviewer, noticing this fault, very justly remarks that 
Bjornson's images seem to be one step removed from the pan- 
tomiihe. A complete edition of his pocQis has lately been is- 
sued by the house Gyldendal, in Copenhagen. 

We have seen that Bjornson's works comprise almost all the 
more important branches of literary art ; but as it is more es- 
pecially his dramas whose influence has made itself so widely 
felt among his own nation, we propose in the present article to 
subject these to a critical examination. As a specimen, we 
have chosen Hdlte Hulda (Limping Hulda), which, although 
belonging to an early period of the author's life, is marked with 
all the characteristics of his style, and moreover possesses the 
advantage of being intelligible even to those, who have never 
had a peep into the mysteries of the old Sagas. The action is 
laid in the thirteenth century, — when the political power of 
' Norway was in steady decline ; when the Asa faith had long 
been supplanted by a nominal Christianity ; while the old 
pagan customs, and the old. notions of revenge, manliness, 
and honor still held as powerful a sway over the minds of the 
Norsemen as in the days when the law of the Althing and the 
fixed rites of religion provided for the emergencies thence 
arising. The time, then, nearly coincides with that of NjdCs 
Saga; with which, indeed, Halte Hulda has many traits in 
common, — of course with due allowance for the natural difier- 
ences between a drama and an historical tale. 

A dramatic as well as a tragical situation always involves a 
conflict ; it is the individual asserting his freedom as opposed 
to some greater power beyond and above him. In the ancient 
Greek dramas, this Destiny is an external and arbitrary power, 
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which the hero only recognizes because he is forced to do so, 
while his moral nature may silently rebel against it. But how 
infinitely more powerful or how much more tragic * does not 
the situation become where this limiting power, this Destiny — 
or perhaps Necessity is the better word — is no longer an inter- 
ference from without, but is found in man's own moral con- 
sciousness. This circumstance Bjomson has fully appreciated ; 
it is the corner-stone in this as in many of his other dramas. 
Aslak, the father of the murdered Gudlejk, is old, and shrinks 
from the duty of vengeance, which his own conscience enforces. 
He knows that Eyolf Pinson, the slayer of his son, is the 
greatest warrior in the king's body-^ard, and that death is 
certain Jf he attacks him. Therefore when his sister, Hal- 
gerda, throws the red cloak of the avenger about his shoulders, 
he says, " Jesus Lord, methinks that there thou laid'st my 
shroud upon me." 

But the old pagan idea, which still clings to him, declares 
him a villain if he flees from the terrible duty. And he strug- 
gles, strikes, and is slain. 

Numerous second-rate dramatists in Germany have attempt- 
ed to transplant the Greek notion of Destiny upon Chris- 
tian ground, and the result has been dramatic monstrosities 
like Zacharius Werner's " The Twenty-fourth of February," 
and Dr. Milliner's " King Tngurd " ; where the whole machinery 
turns upon some inevitable doom, attached to a certain day of 
a certain month, or some mysterious curse attendant upon 
some slight and insignificant action. The poor success of these 
scribblers has induced Carlyle to reject the idea of destiny as 
altogether inapplicable in the Christian drama ; f and as un- 
derstood by JEschylus and Sophocles it may no longer appeal to 
the aesthetic sense of the age, while in the wider signification 
of moral Necessity it is the very essence of dramatic composi- 
tion. 

We have said that Christianity has essentially changed the 

* Schegel observes : " We are accuDtomed to give to all terrible and sorrowful 
events the appellation of tragic, .... though a melancholy conclusion is by no 
means indispensably necessary " (in a tragedy). 

t " German Playwrights," Carlyle's Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, 1855. 
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attitude of the hero ; that the tragical Necessity, instead of 
being, as with the Oreeks, an arbitrary and inexorable Fate, 
has taken up its abode in his own heart, as a part of his being, 
an all-goyerning law for his thoughts and actions. But the age 
of the old Norse Sagas, lying, as it were, midway between 
Christianity and paganism, has established a peculiar code of 
its own. The old loyalty to Odin and Thor has vanished, but 
Christ the White has not yet taken their place ; he is looked upon 
as a powerful helper rather than as a stern master ; not as the 
unrelenting judge of good and evil, but as a mild, protecting 
Deity, who might easily be conciliated to further the warrior's 
ambitious designs. The code of morality for centuries re- 
mained that of the old heathen age. If the law did not enforce 
vengeance, society practically outlawed the man who neglected 
to whet his sword at his kinsman's death. The hero's chief 
end and aim was glory and an honorable name among men ; 
and a bloody death seemed to him far preferable to a life of 
dishonor. And, through long habit and tradition, this regard 
for society and " honor among men " became so deeply ingrafted 
in the Norseman's mind, that it became a part of himself, and 
amounted to nothing less than an " inward necessity," which 
thus with him occupied a place very similar to that of religious 
duty with the Christian. The reader of Njala and Trereyinga 
Saga will readily convince himself of this ; and without a right 
understanding of the state of society at that time, many of the 
finest scenes in ffalte Hulda will lose their tragical import. 
The plot is indeed in itself grand, and as such appeals alike to 
the savant and the unlearned ; and its passionate outbursts of 
grief, hatred, and love are such as will find a response in every , 
human breast. At the same time a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the customs and moral conceptions of the age will 
reveal many an exquisite touch of coloring and many a deli- 
cately sculptured figure with fine tintings and half-tintings of 
character, which require more than a cursory reading to yield 
their full measure of enjoyment. Then there is a certain rich 
flavor of antiquity, a fleeting, luminous haze, which ever agree- 
ably puzzles the mind, and, without obscuring its horizon, keeps 
the curiosity ever alert. 

The dramatis personce are few, and the complications of the 
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plot not hard to unravel. It is characteristic of the author 
that he never depends upon complexity of intrigue for effect ; 
he never shrinks from great psychological problems, but scorns 
to resort to mere ingenious intricacies. Hulda,.the heroine, is 
the widow of Gudlejk Aslakson, who has been slain only a few 
days ago by the king's warrior, Eyolf Finson. There is a 
mystery about her, a strange, fatal charm, which is thus de- 
scribed by Halgerda, the murdered man's kinswoman : — 

** When yet a child, a weird old Finnish dame, 
Who saw her sitting from the dance afar, 
Weeping full sore, because her foot was lame, 
And that she could not mingle in the dance, 
Thus spake to her: ' Weep not, that thou ait lame; 
For in return thou shalt a visage have. 
Which shall be death to him who looks 
Too long upon it.' — Sooth she spoke the truth." 

In Aslak's race, where she has been fostered, five valorous 
men have gazed too long upon this visage, and in every case the 
prophecy has come true ; not that she slew them : no, to her the 
one was no better than the other ; but the fatal charm of her 
beauty inflamed the one against the other ; the rejected wooer 
naturally believed his rival more successful ; and through jeal- 
ousy and hatred the brother became the brother's death. At 
last she is forced to marry Gudlejk ; but ere the year is past she 
meets Eyolf Finson of the king^s body-guard. No word is ex- 
changed, only their eyes meet, the charm works, and Gudlejk's 
fate is decided. But that look is no less fatal to Hulda's peace 
than it is to EyolPs. All the great dormant powers of her 
nature are awakened to life, and she feels herself suddenly 
a woman, loving and beloved. And this new love, the first 
and only one of her joyless life, whispers its alluring tale of 
happiness in her ear, and, inspired with tenfold strength, she 
rises to crush every obstacle which obstructs her way. 

At the opening of the first act the stage represents an old 
Norwegian skaaly or hall, the long smoky rafters overhead, the 
broad hearth of stone in the middle of the floor, and the bur- 
nished shields and weapons adorning the walls. Halgerda, 
Gudlejk's kinswoman, and Thordis, a young' girl of seventeen 
summers, who, like Hulda, has been fostered in her house, 
occupy the foreground ; both sewing on a red mantle, destined 
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for Gudlejk's avenger. Halgerda tries to turn the conversa- 
tion on the murdered man, but Thordis shrinks from the thought 
of blood, and uses every device to dispel the gloom which 
broods over her mind. She speaks of her lover, Qunnar, — of his 
manliness and beauty, and of the joy she felt at being borne 
across the brook on his strong arm. Halgerda answers : — 

.... Ah, if to me 
A valoroas swain his troth had pledged — 

THORDIS. 

What then ? 

HALGERDA. 

Full well I know what prize I then should bid him. 

THORDIS. 

A trail of blood thy thought 1 

HALGERDA. 

Perchance because 
A bloody house it was from whence it rose. f 

TH0RDI8. 

Always the vision dread I 

HALGERDA. 

^ And dost thou think 
That Gudlejk seemeth fair, as there he lies ? 

THORDIS. 

Halgerda, peace 1 No longer can I bear 
Thy ugly talk. 

HALGERDA. 

Aha! 

THORDIS. 

Methinks I now perceive 
Thy race from Iceland came. 

HALGERDA. 

And I perceive 
That thine is not that race. 

THORDIS. 

May God be praised I 

In the characters of Halgerda and Thordis, we note the 
author's fine sense of the picturesque, and his skill in truly 
dramatic characterization. What could more powerfully re- 
lieve the revengeful gloom of the former's mind than the 
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fresh, half-shrinking happiness of a young maid's new-bom 
love ? It is not a mere rude contrast, such as every mechan- 
ical scribbler could readily have invented, nor an often-repeated 
antithesis, which wearies more than it delights, but a vigorous 
and truthful delineation of two typical characters, which, 
although old as the world, gain a fresh charm in the peculiar 
coloring of the old Norse Sagas, and in their relation to that 
age which the Sagas depict. The Danish poet, Hauch, whom 
we have already quoted, observes, that the women of the Sagas, 
when once in sympathy with the spirit of the age, soon surpass 
the men in fierceness and bloodthirstiness ; they spur their 
sense of honor, and ever urge them on to deeds of violence and 
vengeance. Their very seclusion and the innate reserve of their 
nature, if once broken, seem to foster an increased bitterness 
and vehemence, which know no boimds and shun no obstacle 
to the fulfilment of their desire. Halgerda's namesake, in 
Njal's Saga, and Njal's wife, Bergthora, give sufficient evidence 
of this. Where, on the other hand, happiness and love preserve 
the natural sweetness of her character, the old Norse woman 
takes the very opposite part, tempering the wrath of her hus- 
band, soothing his passions, and surrounding him with all those 
gentle influences which gradually alienate him from his native 
barbarism. She is sprightly, roguish, and tender like Thordis ; 
and like Thordis scatters an enlivening ray of sunshine upon 
her gloomy surroundings. 

In the second scene Halgerda throws the blood-red mantle 
around her brother Aslak's shoulders ; and when he hesitates 
to undertake the duty it imposes upon him, she bids him 
sleep in the room where his son was murdered. He goes, and 
Halgerda and Thordis are again alone. 

HALGERDA. 

At midnight hour, they say, 
The house is haunted. 

THORDIS. 

Hear us, snow-white Christ I 
And be Thou with us. 

HALGERDA. 

Oft, methinks, I heard, 
That never Aslak found the man who stood, 
When once his sword began to play around him. 
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THORDis (frightened). 



Now I must go. 



HALGERDA. 

To Gunnar ? 

THORDIS. 

Yes. 

HALGERDA. 

Thou bast 
A message for him ? * 

THORDIS (hesitates). 

HALGERDA. • 

Seek'st a gift as pledge ? 

THORDIS. 

O, be not angry .... though thy cause be just 1 

I trow .... nay, well I know, that such intent 

Were great in sooth .... and of a Northland maid 

Full worthy .... and .... but I . . . . although I know .... 

I can but weep .... shame on the naughty tears ! 

Unworthy are they of my race .... and still 

I am so frightened .... O, let me but go, 

I am afraid I 

HALGERDA (gently). 

Be calm ! 

THORDIS (on her knees), 

O, let me go I 
My heart is still so faint .... if thou wouldst plant 
So strong a purpose there, it well may sprout, 
But burst the vessel ; ah, so frail it is I 

HALGERDA (as before). 
Go, Thordis. 

THORDIS (rising ; stUl frightened). 

Art thou angry ? 

HALGERDA. 

Go, I say ! 

THORDIS. 

I thank thee I — but .... art thou not angry then ? 

HALGERDA. 

If thou wilst go, hie thee, ere Hulda comes. 

* It may not be clear from the passage quoted, that Halgerda wishes Thordis to 
demand of her lover that he shall take vengeance upon Gndlejk's slayer, and that 
■hi shall make this the condition of her love. 
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THORDis (drawing nearer). 

Yes, I shall go ; but thou must tell me first 

If thou forglvcst me and art not angry. 

For scarce a fortnight old is yet our bliss, — 

Too young for plans like thine, it gayly leaps 

With song and sport around the birchen grove, 

It gathers flowerets and snatches kisses, 

It puts up snares, and hears the song of birds, 

Recounteth legends, plays at hide-and-seek 

Where roguish shrubs have closed the copse above us. 

HALGERDA (embracing her with warrrUh). 

O sunny soul, I know thee once again I 

(Earnestly,) 
O, that he might reward thee for thy faith ! 

THORDIS. 

In every little nut I offer thee 
A worm straightway thou findest. 

HALGERDA. 

Ah, my child I 
Perchance because I found .... well, mind not me — 
Be happy ! — Go ! — To-night she comes full early I 

FOURTH SCENE. 
HALGERDA and THORDIS. HULDA (enters slowly as in deep thought), 

THORDIS (to HALGERDA). 

Of late, me thinks, I hardly see her limping. 

HALGERDA (tO THORDIS). 

Nay, not as heretofore. She will not own it. 
At every step she takes she chokes a scream 
Of wildest pain ; for so it hurts to keep 
The infirm ankle straight, lest it should yield. 

In the subsequent brief conversation between Hulda and 
Halgerda, the former's power becomes strangely manifest. 
Halgerda rebels in her heart against her commands, but is 
silent and obeys. She leaves, and steals into the room, where 
Aslak, her brother, sleeps. The following soliloquy of Hulda's, 
a part of which we translate, is the exulting cry of a strong 
and lofty nature, — a nature hitherto shackled, lone, and sub- 
dued, but now for the first time free to gaze with fearless eye 
upon the life that is dawning upon it. She is waiting for her 
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lover, Eyolf Pinson ; with whom, since her husband's death, 
she has had several interviews, although until then they had 
been strangers. 

HULDA. 

He never comes till I have quenched the candle. 

{Blows out the candle^ and walks up toward tJie foreground.) 
Of late was all the world so small, so narrow, 
That scarce one of all my silent wishes 
Found room in it, — but at that time, in sooth, 
It still had room for all these men and women. 
Now lilce a vision, in a moment's time — 
O miracle ! — so wide and large *t is grown. 
Nay, so immeasurable, that my soul 
Is quenched in the very thought to grasp it 
And now — now can the great wide earth but hold 
An only one — and all the rest, they st^nd 

And bar his entrance .... {Speaking low.) Methinks, erewhile I had 
A word for each of them, an ear to listen 
To their whisper. ( With rising energy.) But if now at once 
The voice of each into an ocean's roar 
Together flowed, I had no ear to hear it 
{Tenderly.) O wonderful ! }on silent wood, yon mount 
Which dreams within its cloud, has gained a tongue ; 
Yon fruit-encumbered green, whose voice is bound. 
Full steeped in rapture at its own sweet bliss. 
It mildly speaks to me ... . and I do listen. 

( Takes a seat, slowly.) 
'T was here I sat, — and as I sat the darkness 
Came with its whisper to me ; full warily 

It wrapped my bosom close, — {pensively), and people, manor-house. 
And all the past with muffled, anxious cries 
Did perish in it. {With rising energy.) Here once more I sat. 
Oh ! then of joy a beacon in my mind 
Was lit, — a pure and radiant one, that grew 
And higher rose, and leapt like wildest flame. 
And earth and sky encompassed ! But I clasped 
Hard o'er my breast my hands, — and I was silent. 
— And full and heavy with this load of joy. 
Of light and shimmer weary, could my eye 
No longer choke the tears. ... I wept my fill, — 
As ne'er before in four-and-twenty years. 

( Weeping ; leaning backwards ; tenderly.) 
Come now, my Eyolf! Come ! why dost thou linger? 
Already in the pine-copse coos the black grouse. 
And from the tarn the mist its silvery mantle 
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Is slowly trailing ; through the evening air 
It soflly glideth, — to a lair more distant. 
Erelong each flower it lightly grazed will stand 
With dewy cheek, and gladdened think upon 
The dreamy vision fair which floated o'er it. 

• • • • • 

I see thee, Eyolf ; see the wanton locks 
Which hasten laughingly in lusty concourse 
Adown thy neck ; I see thy valiant arm, — 
Ofl writs of death it traced, — but me it bids 
A loving cradle I 

Eyolf now arrives, but is at first gloomy and distracted ; but 
Hulda's devotion and caresses dispel his doubts, and he pro- 
poses to flee with her to Iceland, where there is a home for 
homeless love. During their interview Halgerda's voice is 
heard from the chamber, rousing her brother, Aslak, from his 
sleep. Soon Aslak appears on the stage, arrayed in the red 
mantle of the avenger ; he challenges Eyolf to fight, and is 
slain. The following scone in its weird power and truthfulness 
reminds us not a little of an episode in Hawthorne's " Marble 
Faun." It is Miriam's and Donatello's walk from the Tar- 
peian rock after the death of the monk, when the common par- 
ticipation in the crime awakens a feeling of strength in both, 
and draws them more closely to each other. Hulda has not in 
words encouraged Eyolf to slay her husband and his father, 
but in her eye he read what prompted him to the deed. 
And feeling for the moment his estrangement from all the rest 
of mankind, he clings more closely to her who is the cause of 
both his happiness and his misery. In the foregoing acts an 
allusion has been made to Svanhildd, one of the queen's maids 
of honor, who will figure more prominently in the following 
acts. 

The second act opens with an interview in the forest between 
Thordis and Gunnar, her lover. They have a little quarrel, 
because Gunnar says that he wants to be married very soon ; 
Thordis begins to cry, and he very dexterously changes the 
subject. The queen and her maids of honor come wandering 
through the forest, and after them the brothers of the mur- 
dered Gudlejk, Thrond and Arne Aslakson, — the latter wear- 
ing the avenger's mantle. 
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THROND. 

That cloak is heav^, Ame Aslakson. 

ARNE. 

Heavier the words she spoke, who gave it, 
Thrond, my brother. 

In the sixth scene the queen proposes to play at fairies, 
— a game whose object it is to bring unhappy lovers together. 
Her maids form a long fairy chain, and with song and play 
they dance through the forest, weaving their charmed cir- 
cles aroimd Svanhild^, who they know is suffering, because 
Eyolf, her early lover, has deserted her. At last they bring 
Eyolf on the stage, and a third person, an unknown veiled 
woman, to witness their pledge of troth. The fairies again re- 
tire, and the three principal actors are left alone. The isong of 
the fairies, with its lightly tripping metres^ as well as the collo- 
quy between Eyolf and Svanhildd, are full of lyrical passages, 
whose delicate petals with their fleeting fragrance will hardly 
bear tlie reverential touch of the translator. Eyolf, being thus 
unexpectedly confronted with his early love, first seeks to avoid 
her, and rises to go ; but the unknown witness bids him speak. 
He touches upon mere commonplace topics, but the young girl's 
innocence and truthfulness sting him to the quick ; the mem- 
ories of his early happiness throng his mind, and half imper- 
ceptibly he glides over upon the very subject he is striving to 
avoid. In the fresh light of the morning, and in Svanhildd's 
presence, the power which binds him to Hulda, and the all- 
consuming fervor of her love, appear as dark as the night which 
has been the sole witness of their meetings. 

.... I know a place 
Where there is gloom and night ; I also know 
Where day abides. The sword .... it loves the night ; 
But gladsome song .... it is the gift of day .... 
Read me that riddle ? 

BVANHILDtf. 

Thou canst do it better. 

EYOLF. 

To choose ; O, but to choose .... 

SVANHILDtf. 

Is Dot 80 hard. 
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EYOLF. 

To him, whose mind was never forced to choose. 
Where deepest gorge doth separate two lands, 
Then he who longeth for the thither side 
Must risk the leap ! And that thou think'st is easy. 

8VANHILD£. 

Thy words affright me, Eyolf. 

EYOLF. 

Come, Svanhild^, 
Look mildly on me — thus ! Methinks we twain 
Once played together. 

SVANHILD^. 

Yes, from our childhood up. 

EYOLF. 

And with the friar read. 

BVANHILD^ 

For many years. 

EYOLF. 

Full lustily we trod die dance. 

BYAKHILDfi. 

At Yule-tide. 

EYOLF. 

But when I swung the sword, I stood alone. 

BYANHILD^. 

* 

Ofl I stood by and watched thee. 

EYOLF. 

Thou stood 'st afar 
The day I Kollijam chased ; he rated me 
A stripling. 

SVANHILD^ 

Alas ! then thou didst roam afar 
On foreign warfare. 

EYOLF (wildly). 
Then I saw thee not 

BVANHILD^ (shrinking from him). 
But, Eyolf I 

EYOLF. 

Hush, be not afraid, but come I 
The bear will seek his den, for thee he feareth, — 
O swan-white bird, with spring upon thy pinions, 

VOL. CXYI. — NO. 238. 9 
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Swim to my shore, though steep and rough it be, 
One spot it has full low, — with smooth, soft grass, — 
Thou know'st the spot, — Svanhildd, thou bast found it. 

BVANHILD^. 

Hail, be our meeting in the early morrow ! 

EYOLF (clasping her hand). 

Here on thy snow-white hand, where goes the blood 
So fountain-clear, and pure as in the birch-grove 
The song of birds, let it my Bible be, 
On it I swear an oath. 

BVANHILD^ 

Thou swearest, Eyolf ? 

EYOLF. 

An oath I swear, and little do I heed 

The raven*s cry, which flutters through our Eden. 

The lovers then depart, having first appointed a renezdvous 
for the next evening on the hill near the king's dancing-hall. 
No one doubts, of course, that the veiled witness is none other 
than Hulda. At first she seems so stunned by the suddenness 
of the shock that she can hardly persuade herself of its real- 
ity ; and the wild, confused rambling of her thoughts conveys 
perhaps as vivid a sense of her suffering as would a more pas- 
sionate outbreak of grief and reproach. The effect of the 
scene, however, is, to our thinking, somewhat lessened by the 
fact that the poet, evidently believing that the congruity of a 
metrical utterance is not favorable to the exhibition of the wild- 
est vehemence of emotion, has broken off his verse and made 
his heroine hurl forth her disconnected phrases (at least as far 
as the form is concerned) in plain prose. It may be hazardous 
to criticise this tendency, which we trace in many of Bjlirn- 
son's dramas, as similar instances abound in Shakespeare and 
other dramatic poets. But as far as we can judge, it is the 
more commonplace scenes, where no groat passions are brought 
into play, which Shakespeare deems unworthy of the elevation 
of metre, while where he aims at peculiar sublimity the sympa- 
thetic throb of the rhythm is deemed only the more essential. 
In the stormy scene on the heath in " King Lear," it is the 
fool whose sentiments are fitly clothed in prose, while the 
king vents his frenzy in rhythmical utterances. A break in 
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the verse, or a sudden change of rhythm, often conveys a 
vivid sense of the newness of the thought or a startling sud- 
denness of impulse, while a complete abandonment of the met- 
rical form, as it were, puts the mind out of time and lowers it 
into a corresponding region of prose. We will quote a few 
passages of Hulda's soliloquy to give the reader a chance to 
judge for himself: — 

HULDA. 

(^Stands for a while immovable, turns and looks at the toater; cries out,) 
The water ! (Rushes toward it, stops, and turns again.) No, not thus — not 
yet ! . . . . Whither am I going ? . . . . Anywhere ! (Shrieks, runs, and 
pauses again.) But where is the water? Ah — on this side ! Bat it must 
not be on this side I For I — must gOvforward — straight forward ! — Alas, 
my foot ! I must not limp — no, not limp. Thus! Thus! — It pains me 
not — no, not at all ! (Sings,) 

I saw a white dove tremble 

On the dark expanse of thunder; 

From the earth the storm-wind hurled her, 

While it tore the waves asunder. 

I heard no scream or wailing, 

No sound I heard her utter; 

For she could rise no longer. 

She could but sink and flutter. 

Now I must homeward go. So much I have to accomplish. — It was that 
cloak I needs must finish ... . for to-night .... when on our journey we 

shall start Ah, but in sooth, that journey .... it will perchance 

not come to pass Me thinks it is the wrong way I am treading .... 

It is not hithcrward, my homeward way .... and .... I must hasten, 

for perchance there may be some one that's waiting forme Or, how 

fares it with me Ah, there is none who waiteth for me. (Shrieks.) 

E/olf! 

In the next scene Arne and Trend, the brothers of her mur- 
dered husband, appear, and in a singularly weird and discon- 
nected dialogue she plots with them the death of her lover, 
Eyolf Finson. At evening, if according to his promise he 
should come, they agree to surround the house with their men 
and assail him. And not a Norseman, and least of all Eyolf 
Pinson, would break his promise. 

The third act opens with another interview between Thordis 
and Gunnar. They find the house empty, a weird gloom seems 
to brood over the place, and they are filled with strange fore- 
bodings. Tliordis makes her lover promise to remain at the 
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door till midnight, and if Eyolf Finson should enter, to speak 
one word in his ear ; and that word is — Svanhild^. Then 
Hulda comes and finds Thordis alone in the hall. She asks 
her who the man was who just departed. Thordis answers it 
was Gunnar, her lover. 

HULDA. 

Thy — ah ! {Drawing nearer.) Then thou 
Art strong, that thou canst bear to love, Thordis, also. .... 

THORDIS. 

In sooth, I knew not that it strength required. 

HULDA. 

Then — but a game, a play of troth — go, Thordis ! 
Nay, tarry, do not leave me yet. — But speak .... 
What was it thou didst say ? Has he deceived thee ? 

THORDIS. 

Who? Gunnar? No I 

HULDA. 

Nay, that I did not mean .... 
He seems so strong and fair. 

THORDIS. 

O yes I 

HULDA. 

And didst thou 
Not nuss him unto death, until he came? 

THORDIS. 

What meanest thou ? 

HULDA. 

I mean, that in thy dream 
Thou saVst him oft, ere thou his face hadst seen. 
Since then each word, each look thy hunger filled. 

THORDIS (wondering). 
Saw him before ? 

HULDA. 

Dost not perceive ? I mean, 
That ere he knew as yet that thou wast bom, 
Thy life was passed in hungry yearnings for him, — 
Meanwhile for others thou didst ever woik 
With face half turned, glancing to the door, 
If he should come. In every trifling thing 
Thou soughtest his approval, didst adorn 
Thy flowing tresses with the hidden hope 
That he should deem thee fair. With him, 
Who yet beheld thy thought, if not thy deed, 
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Thou found*st a guerdon for thy suffering. 

And when at parties maids and lusty lads 

The dance-crofl trod, whilst thou sat'st lone, unbidden, 

The butt of pity and of silent council, 

Brief, sidelong glances, but of evil import ; 

Then thou didst dance with him, and, wild, you hurled 

Aside each couple, and the dancing-floor 

Grew large and larger, and the tones, they rose, — 

Took fire, and, flame-like, leapt toward the roof. 



Gro not, Tbordis, — the night is drear and long 

Doth he to-night expect thee, Thordis ? 

TH0RDI8. 

No. 

HULDA. 

Then thou canst be at ease ! Sit down .... and tell me, — 
How didst thou learn to love ? . . . . Speak freely, Thordis. 

THORDIS (^frightened). 
We played together, — weilnigh children both. 

HULDA. 

Thus early thou didst find him ? 

THORDIS. 

To the farm 
He oflen came and ofl we saw each other. 
One day at length he brought his skees,* to slide. 
And asked if I would stand behind. 



HULDA. 
THORDIS. 

Of course. And so we slid. 



Thou didst yield ? 



HULDA. 

Adown the hillside ? 

THORDIS. 

So steep it was, and like the wind we flew ! 
I screamed, — and hugged him fast, and begged 
For heaven's sake, that he should stay his speed. 
But nay, he could not ; and adown it went, 



* Skttes ore a peculiar kind of snow-shoes, worn in Norway. They are from six 
to eight feet long, about the width of the foot, and the front end pointed and bent up- 
ward. On the under side they are smoothly polished, so as to glide easily over the 
snow. On the middle of each sites there is a band for the foot 
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Adown the hillsides all, 'mid trees and mounds, 
The snow it whirled and filled our mouths and ears, 
And took our breath away, — it went and went 
Bight down upon the sea. 

HULDA. 

Upon the sea ? 
Ye rushed into the sea ? 

THORDIS. 

Nay, then we fell ; 
And thereby both were saved. 

HULDA. 

Well, — and then ? 

THORDIS. 

Then up he sprang and asked me qmck, if I 
Durst trust myself once more to such a brave 
And gallant steersman ; whereto I made answer, 
Yea, if he only runs not in the sea. 

HULDA. 

And then ? 

THORDIS. 

Well, then there 's nothing more. 

HULDA. 





No more? 


Ye sware not ? 






THORDIS. 




No. 




HULDA. 




Have never talked about it ? 




THORDIS. 


No. 






HULDA. 



Come, Thordis, come ; I would but kiss thee, Thordis. 

Scenes like this are, to our thinking, well worthy of a great 
poet. The more evanescent charm of the verses — that which 
depends as much upon the sound of the line as on its meaning — 
may be but imperfectly rendered in the translation ; but enough 
remains for the reader to discern the finely conceived contrast 
between the gloomy depth of Hulda's passion and the sunny 
cheerfulness of a love like that of innocent Thordis. At length 
Eyolf comes, Gunnar's admonition pj*oves unavailing, he enters, 
the doors are locked, and he is once more in Hulda's power. 
The avengers, knowing full well the strength of Eyolf s arm, 
dare not meet him face to face, but prefer ijo bum him in their 




\ 
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own mansion rather than to shirk their duty. Eyolf has evi- 
dently come to give Hulda an explanation, and to bid her a last 
farewell. His sense of manliness rebels against the terrible 
power she has gained over him, while at the same time it for- 
bids him to flee from her like a cowardly deceiver. But no 
sooner is he within the reach of her ^ye than his purpose dies 
within him, his old love returns with redoubled strength, and 
he can but curse his own weakness, while his tongue is power- 
less to speak the last decisive word. 

Thou bast allured me, Hulda, — thrust mo away I 
Ah 1 I could curse thee, I could weep for thee. 
Two paces from thee — is like twenty miles. 
Here, here at thy right side 

I flutter, hoodwinked by thy morbid love. 

..... 

Erewhile on board my ship, which rode at anchor, 

I stood, and saw her heave on the deep wave, 

And shake in wantonness her bounden sails. 

Then thought I, 'T is the young hope of my life 

Here in the darksome bay of Hustad vik. 

I^, the night wanes, and rife with wind the air, — 

Come, let us dare, and it will bear us over I 

Let men but wait and let them weep up yonder, 

Let in his chasuble the bishop swoon. 

Let them but call me villain, befoul my name 

With broken pledges, — every act of mine, — 

But out I Ml start I 

True will I be, and free unfold my sail ! 
. • . . • 

Come thou black, pale, strong-bosomed Hulda, 
Come, my Valkyrie, — come, board my bark ; 
Straight it shall lift its wing, and dart away 
Where ravens soar alofl o'er hungry war-cries. 
Then I shall happy be, — to naught I *11 list ! 
. I will obey at last what speaks within me. 

(Strikes his breast.) 
This is the Saga of my heritage. 
Its runes I now must read, or I shall perish. 

HULDA. 

O worthy thou of love, — of death still worthy. 

..... 

If thou a hundred years hadst yet to live. 

Thou couldst not comprehend the love I boro thee 
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For all I 've thought this day, — for all I 've suffered 
A life were small reward, — and therefore, Eyolf .... 

EYOLF (pauses). 
Ah I in thy silence I do read thy thought 

HULDA (cries out). 

O, tea^ diee from me, if thou hast the strength I 
For in thy mighty breast I something found 
Which upward liflcd me, — I knew not whither. 
And flist I clutched it, — by the lofty heavens 
None so could clutch as I. Canst thou not lifl me ? 
Then there is danger that I drag thee under. 

Now the flames from without begin to flap about the light- 
holes, the flre crackles, the smoke fills the hall, and Eyolf cries 
out, 

" It chokes me, Hulda ; whence this smoke and fire V *' 

And Hulda answers, 

" 'T is but the flame of my strong love for thee." 

Then the doors fly open, and there stands Ame clad in the 
avenger's blood-red mantle. " Now, Hulda, thou must come ! " 
shouts he. But Hulda rushes into Eyolf s arms, the fire breaks 
in upon the stage, and amid the falling timbers and the wild 
shouts of the avengers the curtain drops. 

We well remember the day when this drama was first en- 
acted in the national theatre of Christiania, and it would be 
hard to forget the storm of applause which greeted its most 
impressive scenes, and especially its final grand catastrophe. 
When the curtain dropped the storm broke loose in real ear- 
nest, the greater part of the audience as with one impulse rose 
to their feet and with frantic shouts called for the author ; and 
when he finally appeared on the stage, the enthusiasm knew 
no boimds. The collegians from the upper balconies screamed 
until they were hoarse, and even the grave citizens in the par- 
quet shared in the general clamor. We therefore do not hesi- 
tate in drawing the conclusion, that Halte Hvlda^ whatever 
may be its faults, must have touched a sympathetic chord in 
the Norsemen's hearts, and this is indeed in itself no small 
merit. Among its many beautiful details we will but mention 
a few which could not but strike home to every man born and 
bred among the mountains of Norway. Take, for instance, the 
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little love-adventure of Thordis, and her naive answer to Gun- . 
nar's doubtfiil declaration. It certainly recalled to many a 
prosaic old " Philistine " the joyful days when he himself as 
a happy lover darted down over the glittering surface of the 
snow with his fair-haired maiden standing behind him on his 
skees, clutching him fast, and with mock fright bidding him stop 
his headlong speed. Then Hulda's grave musings in the pine- 
forest, the airy play of the young maidens in the birch-grove, and 
the bodeful mystery of the old legends, — how could a Norse- 
man see and listen to all this without having his heart stirred, 
and feeling the warm current rush more rapidly through his 
veins ? It was like a fresfh whiff of the forest, a sudden glim- 
mering vista of mountain and glaciers amid the din and bus- 
tle of city life. 

It has been remarked, and not without justice, that Eyolf, 
with his wavering and apparent duplicity, can hardly enlist our 
fullest sympathy as a hero. But it is this very wavering, this 
vagueness of purpose, which in the drama is made a main- 
spring of action, which involves him in such hopeless complica- 
tions, and in the end draws the inevitable doom down upon his 
head. And the author has never for a moment lost sight of 
this ; Hulda clearly expresses it, when she says, — 

'' Again to meditate thou pausest, Eyolf? 
It is this meditation which hath murdered thee/' 

Hulda's character is indeed grand in its conception, and its 
development is forcibly marked in the progressive actioi^ of the 
drama. In its general aspect, as a nature of grand possibili- 
ties, hitherto cramped and subdued, but suddenly by the vivi- 
fying spark of love waked to a consciousness of its own power, 
it is not altogether a novelty to the world of fiction ; but in her 
peculiar relation to the age and the society in which she is 
placed, that is, in her peculiar Norse aspect, Hulda is without a 
predecessor. And the same may be said of almost every charac- 
ter which Bjornson's art has brought into being. Gunnar, 
Eyolf, and Thordis may be met with even to-day in every parish 
and fjord-valley in Norway ; and although their faces seem so 
perfectly familiar, the fact still remains, that it is to Bjomson 
they owe the prominent places they now hold within the na- 
tional literature. And here, we think, lies the true greatness 
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of Bjornson as a poet. For wellnigh a century Norway has 
been clamoring for a national literature, and every new author 
who appeared since the year 1814 has hastened to exhibit the 
national colors and to emblazon the beloved word upon his 
phylactery. Henrik Wergeland, as we have seen, spanned 
the earth and the sky, rose to heaven and descended to hell, all 
in search of his own precious nationality ; and failing to find it, 
at last contented himself with declaiming upon the greatness 
of what he did but imperfectly understand, and which for want 
of a better phrase was called " the ancient, sea-engirdled Nor- 
way." Welhaven's voice had a truly national ring when he 
sang the praises of mountain, valley, and Qord ; but Bjornson 
saw in the rugged Norwegian peasant the true type of the na- 
tional greatness, and pressing his ear close to the nation's 
heart he heard the throbs of its hidden emotions. And when 
he raised his voice and sang, every Norseman felt as if the 
voice wore his own, as if the words had welled forth from his 
own inmost soul. Therefore in Bjornstjerne Bjiimson has Nor- 
way found her national poet. 

HjALMAB HjOfiTH BOYESEN. 



Art. VI. — The Rationale op the Opposition to Capital 

Punishment. 

In Burke's " Celebrated Trials of the Aristocracy," it is re- 
lated that when the young Lord Altham was a slave near Phila- 
delphia, and was running away from his master, he fell in with 
a man and woman riding upon the same horse. The young 
lady had been forced to marry somebody against her wiU, and 
the pair of lovers, taking with them some money which was 
not their own, were hurrying away from an angry father and a 
deserted husband. They invited Altham to partake of their 
meal by the roadside ; and while they were eating their pur- 
suers came upon them and they were taken to Chester. The 
young woman and her lover were tried for theft and hanged. 
A hundred and fifty years ago this happened just outside of 
Philadelphia, quite as a matter of course, which reads oddly 
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to persons who have heard of Mrs. Fair's lectures. Gilly Wil- 
liams writes to George Selwyii : " I called yesterday on my 
Lady (Townshend), and she is going to have an execution of 
her own. Draper, the butler, has turned out the d — dest 
thief in the world. She says she finds several hundred pounds 
unpaid which he ought to have discharged. He has fled for 
the same, but Mr. Fielding and his myrmidons are after him ; 
and, her ladyship not being very compassionate, he must go to 
the gallows." From this it would appear that ladies of that 
day might discuss over the breakfast-table the pros and cons 
of the hanging of an old butler who had nui away with some 
money. 

There is one thing, at least, which this age has learned to 
do : it can pity. The change which has come over us, by 
whatever adjective it may be described, is none the less a fact 
which it is necessary to accept, and with which it is idle to 
expostulate. It may be asked, now, what has the sentimental 
as distinguished from the experimental opposition to capital 
punishment to say for itself. It is plain that hanging is ^' im- 
possible." We need not call it a " relic of the dark ages " ; it 
is simply passS. As a means of punishment in good working 
order, it has been rendered impracticable. Society cannot be 
kept up to it ; the public is generally very glad to sneak out or 
to cheat itself out of an execution, if it can. But every now 
and then, say once in two years, murders occur very rapidly, 
the newspapers become vehement and the governors inexorable. 
At such a time any man under sentence of death will be likely 
to suffer ; but the public attention will soon be diverted, the 
pendulum will swing back. A permanent reform in the direc- 
tion of rigor and thoroughness, however much it may be de- 
sired, is simply out of the question. We must either stop 
executions at once, or go on hanging in our slack, inefficient 
manner, until the executions stop themselves. The opponents 
of the death penalty, knowing it to be " impossible " and useless, 
and necessarily slovenly and capricious in \t% administration, 
have a right to take its horribloness into account as a reason 
for its immediate discontinuance. The great mass of people, 
the country through, I suppose, hold the question in abeyance ; 
most men who have strong opinions upon the subject are op- 
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« 

posed to executions. And yet we go on hanging people in this 
absent-minded, mechanical manner, because we seem to find 
no appropriate place to stop. We condone the few executions 
that take place with the reflection that these are to be the last 
of them. But this does not make it a bit better for the men 
who are hanged. On the contrary, it must be particularly 
trying to be executed under the present state of things. An 
intelligent culprit must reflect bitterly that all this altered pub- 
lic sentiment goes for naught. The compunctions of the sheriflF 
and the sympathy of the newspaper reporters rather aggravate 
the case. No man can do more than die, nor could have 
done any more in the days before Sir Samuel Romilly. He is 
to be put to death just like any old-time malefactor who never 
dreamed of such luxuries as the public petitions for his reprieve, 
the condolence of the clergy, and the tears of the sheriflF. I do 
not intend in this paper to consider the question of the ex- 
pediency of hanging. There are half a dozen facts one may 
count on one's fingers which go far towards proving its reten- 
tion unnecessary. A great empire like Russia does without it ; 
commonwealths like Michigan and Wisconsin have abolished it, 
and do not return to it ; while its abolition has sufccoeded in 
many places, I have yet to hear of a case in which it has been 
tried and failed ; if we try it and fail, twenty-four hours' legis- 
lation will put us back where we are. These points I merely 
name in passing ; my object is to show that hanging is a very 
extraordinary and terrible thing. I do not oppose it, let me 
here remark, because it is terrible ; but I say that because it is 
terrible we should see to it that there is some terrible necessity 
for it. I wish to remind the reader how strange a thing 
it is to be hanged. I wish to point out a few of the accidents 
of capital executions, and to describe, and examine some im- 
pressions tliat control our own thinking about them. 

One is struck by the caprice and inequality seen every- 
where in the administration of the capital sentence. I have 
referred to the fact that the public mind is not very lofty and 
solemn in its thinking upon this subject. I have said that it 
continues to hang because it has not definitely decided not to 
hang, and that it administers this awful punishment in an 
" absent-minded and mechanical " manner. It would seem 
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the height of levity and sacrilege to lay hands in such a frame 
of mind upon the mysteries of death and the future state. It 
would be especially dreadful for men to bring into this thing 
the shiftlessness, haste, and triviality they exhibit in their or- 
dinary concerns. However they may feel towards the general 
question, they must at least act with circumspection and firm- 
ness. Puttuig aside graver matters for the present, let us see 
whether capital punishment is administered with that dignity 
and equality we should expect. 

The mere fact that a man who is hanged in one part of the . 
country should escape in another seems indecorous. In some ' 
States, Wisconsin and Michigan, for instance, there is no capi- 
tal punishment. A man is hanged in New Jersey for killing 
his mistress's paramour; while a person in Michigan who 
might murder and horribly mangle a whole congregation, 
pastor, Sunday-school, and infant class, would get oflF with im- 
prisonment for life. This is a mere accidental difference in 
State laws, but there are other social difierences which are 
more radical and necessary. The farther you go west the 
harder it is to condemn a murderer to death. Capital punish- 
ment exists by law both in Leavenworth and in Boston. Yet \ 
in many cases where the same crime has been committed, the ' 
convicted man would sufier in Boston and escape in Leaven- 
worth. 

Tlicn, again, culprits are hanged at certain times who would ) 
not be hanged at others. When murder has been very gen- 
eral and people are angry or alarmed, the criminal will have 
less chance of escape than when the community is imconscious 
of insecurity. When two men are to suffer at the same time 
in the same State, the likelihood of comsmtation of the sen- 
tence of either by the governor is slight. Both TwitchcU and 
Eaton, who were convicted of murder a few years since in Phil- 
adelphia, would perhaps have escaped death, had their crimes 
fallen at different times. Both were convicted on circumestantial 
evidence. Twitchell's murder was an exceptionally brutal one, 
but he was defended by a very able, influential, and itidefati- 
gable man. Eaton's guilt was not so great nor so clear. 
The governor was one of those imitators of Brutus who 
think it an impressive and distinguished thing to hang some- 
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body. Ho would not have dared to reprieve both, though he 
might not have hanged Eaton had Eaton been alone. But as 
he was pressed very energetically in Twitchell's behalf, it was 
the natural, though unconscious, concession to that gentleman's 
friends to hang Eaton. 

Again, much would depend upon the mere accident of a 
governor's personal character, whether he was a clear-headed, 
firm man, or a soft, weak man, or an obstinate, conceited, heart- 
less man. There is no doubt that popularity will be considered 
by governors in this as in other matters. Pardons are sup- 
posed to bo unpopular, and governors, with that sensibility to 
indefinite alarm common to ofSc e-holderSj are often afraid to 
interfere. An executive who was a candidate for re-election 
would be less apt to commute a sentence of death than one ^ 
who had no intention of taking office again. Just before an 
election he would be particularly careful not to confront*what 
was or what he would think to be an offended public senti- 
ment. Here the reader may think me inconsistent. (^I say that 
pardons may make governors unpopular, and yet I say that \ 
most people are opposed to capital punishment. This apparent ^^^) 
contradiction is explained by the fact that people feel very dif- V 
forcntly towards hanged and unhanged criminals. We do not - - 
clearly enough perceive that criminals must either be hanged ^ 
or not hanged, — that there is no middle course. We would like V 
some arrangement by which both things could be done. Ac- V^ 
cordingly, when a murderer is reprieved, our nerves are not ^ 
shocked by the spectucle of his execution, while we may satisfy T) 
our sense of justice by blaming and ridiculing the governor who ^ 
reprieves him. It is true, also, that we dislike the mere idea •v^ 
of any mitigation of penalty for a convicted murderer. Were 
there no hanging, there would be no idea of mitigation when a J 
criminal was sent to the penitentiary for life. It would be^ 
satisfactory to know that the culprit had suffered all the punish- ^^ 
ment we had it in our power to inflict. / As the case stands at 
present, governors are wise in thinking that too many commu- 
tations of the death penalty will make them un|K)pular and 
ridiculous. The question of personal popularfty will enter into 
the consideration of the act, along with the questions of justice 
and public policy. 
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It will not do to say that the governor is a mere executive 
machine, that his function is not a judicial one, and that his 
only business is to see the sentence of the law properly carried 
out. Practically, he is the umpire who has the culprit's life \ 
hanging upon the thread of his predispositions and his policies.; 
Tlicrc are cases in which he could decide at once, but very 
often it would happen that much could be said en both sides ; 
and when the mind is thus evenly balanced, we know how the 
slightest impulse or half-perception will turn it one way or 
another. I know of a case in which a governor, a half- 
educated man, was at a watering-place when compelled to 
come to a decision upon the fate of two persons under sen- 
tence of death. One was a boy of seventeen. The hotel 
formed itself into a kind of executive council, and the ques- 
tion was discussed in the walks, on the promenade, and at 
the dances. Some of the ladies warmly advocated reprieve ; 
while others, strange to say, took strong grounds on the other 
side. The mother of the boy came to see tlie governor, — an 
old woman, who got in everybody's way and sat about red and 
swollen. His Excellency was in great perplexity. He finally 
decided upon hanging. From what an eye-witness told me 
of the proceedings, I think liis decision would have had quite 
as much intrinsic value had he tossed a copper and left the 
result to the chance of heads and tails. 

There is yet a grosser inequality than any of these. Wo 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that social position makes a 
diflFercnce. A man cannot easily be hanged who has a very 
good position in the commmiity. It has been done in one or 
two cases, but the circumstances were peculiar. The causes 
of this immunity of the respectable people arc twofold : first, a 
lack of thoroughness and tenacious adherence to principle among 
our people ; secondly, the inability of the immense comfortable 
middle class of the country to bring distinctly before them 
the sufferings of the very low. That young ladies who go to 
tea-parties and have accomplishments should lose a brother or 
father in such a way seems very dreadful. We do not so 
easily conceive the miseries of people who live in uncarpeted 
hovels. Another explanation is to be found in the inertia of 
an impression which once gets into the mind. That a man is 
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fortunate is a reason with us why he should continue to be so ; 
that he is unsuccessful is also a reason why he should continue 
to be so. 

Republicans as we are, I believe there is no country 
where respectability claims so many immunities, and has 
them so instinctively accorded, as in America. K a man of 
wealth and respectability is put in the penitentiary, it is very \ 
difficult to keep him there ; not only because of the pressure * 
brought to bear for his pardon, but because of the wide-spread 
conmiiseration his family receives from the public. To hang 
such a person would bo next to impossible. K he committed 
some very exceptional crime, he might be hanged ; but for the 
same offence for which many a Hans and Patrick would suffer 
he would go free. Yet the root of this is not so much to be 
found in any particular respect for " good circumstances," as in 
our peculiar ability to pity. And we pity the lawyers and clergy- 
men, and the well-to-do people of middle life, more than the 
Wares and the Batons, because we know more about them, and 
have a more vivid notion of the sufferings such a death would 
entail upon them and their friends. 

Another inequality is in the method of administering pun- 
ishment. Some people are much better hanged than others. 
This may seem to be a fine point, but I am not so sure there 
is nothing in it. Men have always laid great stress upon the 
manner of execution. There must be as much difference 
between good and bad hanging as between most entirely dis- 
tinct ways of inflicting the death penalty. A man who dies at 
once is certainly more fortunate than one who is compelled to 
suffer through some minutes of strangulation. In England, 
not more than a year ago, a culprit who had not the good luck 
to be one of Calcraft's patients, had his head torn entirely off. 
The hanging all over England is done by Calcraft, who goes 
about the country from place to place, wherever his services are 
needed. But in America the distances are too great for such 
an officer to get over ; and in remote localities they have to 
rely upon the best amateur talent the neighborhood can im- 
provise. Hanging in our cities, I suppose, is pretty well done ; 
in the country it is often very badly done. This seems to 
constitute an advantage for the urban over the rural male- 
factor. 
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But the gravest inequality, the essential radical injustice, 
of hanging has yet to be stated. The punishment draws a 
circle of infamy and terror about the sufTerer which is facti- 
tious, conventional, and untrue. As men stand before God, 
does anybody think judge and jury, counsel, sheriff, and culprit, 
have their proper places ? I now remember a hanging which 
took place years ago in an American town. A very weak 
young fellow was accused of a murder and, on circumstantial 
evidence, convicted. There was but little doubt of his guilt. 
The district attorney, a man of notorious character, had made 
up his mind to hang him (as perhaps all district attorneys 
should), and had carried his point. This lawyer was very 
generally charged with peculation and bribery, and some other 
sins to which society is more lenient, for the reason that in 
their enjoyment the sinner hurts nobody but himself. I do 
not know that these charges were true, nor is it important 
that they should be ; for we all know that persons occupying 
good positions may very well be guilty of such tilings. The pros- 
ecutor who was loudly applauded by the press for his vigilant 
attention to the public weal, not content with securing the 
murderer's conviction, seemed disposed to act as undertaker, 
and actually went with him upon the scaffold to see him hanged. 
To witness the last miserable hours which his own ability and 
energy had brought upon this wretch, the custodian of the 
public morals may, for all I know, have come straight from 
some brothel where he had spent the night. The body of the 
young murderer was handed to his sisters, while the district 
attorney went back to dine in the bosom of his family. 

It is well that the reader should remind himself of how 
strange a thing it is to put a man to death. If one's gardener 
were going to be hanged, he would discover that he had all his 
lifetime been very ignorant of hanging. The sufferings of the 
gardener and of his wife and children would put the thing in 
quite a new light to him. He has, of course, known that men 
are hanged, and has read from time to time accounts of the 
executions in the newspapers; but he has never with his 
mental or bodily eyes really seen an execution. He does 
not, then, know what it is to be hanged. Immemorial custom 
and tradition have deprived him of the sense of how strange a 
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thing it is to put a perfectly well man to death. Darius once 
asked some Athenians, who were living at his court, what they 
thought of the practice of sons eating their dead fathers. 
The Athenians said they could conceive of nothing worse than 
to eat their dead fathers. He then asked some Scythians, who 
were there also, what they thought upon this point. They 
said they could conceive nothing worse than not to eat their 
dead fathers. We can get used to anything. That which 
coincides with the experience we accept without looking into, 
no matter how terrible: things comparatively trivial which 
cross rather than coincide with the experience shock us much 
more. Men are often shot, and nobody is very much sur- 
prised at the shooting of Ferr^. He was not killed at the first 
fire, and the coup de grace had to be given him with a pistol. 
This again does not much surprise us, as the proceeding is 
not at all a rare one. But no sooner had he fallen, wliirling 
round and tumbling upon his face, than two dogs, who had 
been running about the ground, sprang upon his body, and had 
to be torn off and driven away. This does shock us, and yot 
reason must tell us that it is a far more terrible thing that a 
perfectly well man should be deliberately put to death, than 
that dogs should spring upon and tear his dead body. For 
this very reason, then, of t he terriblenQsg of ^hat is strange 
and unu maU it would be impossible to change the present 
method of punishment to something less severe. We might 
put men to death by a cloth of chloroform over the face. The 
reader, I am sure, recoils at the suggestion. What is the 
reason ? Surely the punishment would be infinitely milder 
than suffocation or neck-breaking. One man may say that for 
that very reason he should reject it. Another may say that it 
would not suit the Saxon temper, that it savors more of the 
feline and insidious Latins. But in point of fact we recoil from 
its horribleness. It is more horrible to us than hanging, be- 
cause its strangeness arrests our attention and forces upon our 
imagination the nature and the impressive incidents of the act. 
But it may be said that the argument from imagination 
works both ways. If we do not know what it is to be hanged, 
neither do we know what it is to be murdered. If we are 
about to punish a garroter we must bring to our minds the suf- 
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fcriugs and sensations of his victim. On a dark night when 
the fellow's hand is at your throat and you get a near view of 
his hateful countenance, you may be sure you will think the 
gallows too good for him. The spot looks very different the 
tiext morning when you come to visit it in broad, secure day- 
light, and the incurious passer-by will regard the event as quite 
trivial. I see in the paper that a man has been murdered. 
The fact makes no impression upon me, represents nothing to 
my mind, but it would mean a great deal more to the man's 
brother. He would be a better judge of what murder is 
than I, because he would better understand its consequences. 
He knows the history of the life that has been destroyed. He 
knows what opportunities, what felicities, have been extin- ' 
guished. He appreciates better the sufferings entailed upon 
the dead man's family and friends. He is therefore a better 
judge of the crime of murder than I. But, it will be answered, 
society already knows the terrible results of the murder, for it 
hangs the murderer ; let us now understand the horribleness 
of hanging, and see if it be not in excess of what justice may 
demand. If we can discover no other punishment which is, 
in our apprehension, severe enough, it will make no difference ^ 
in the result. Our principle is that we are not to punish guilt, 9 
but to prevent crime. 

It may be said, too, that if we do not understand hanging, 
neither do we understand imprisonment or any other kind of 
punishment. No doubt, if we undertook to try any of these, 
we should find them very different from what they seemed from 
the outside* But it must be a very perverse man who refuses 
to see that the death penalty differs from any other sort of 
punishment. The incarcerated sufferer can tell his own story ; 
we can look through the bars and see him. But who knows 
the last agony of the death struggle ? Who knows its real 
duration in the opinion of him who is the last judge ? Who 
can conceive decapitation ? Who can understand strangula- 
tion ? Who knows through what a universe of misery flashes 
or struggles the soul of the sufferer ? When we put a man to 
death we simply take advantage of that power which we hold 
in common with the beasts of the forests, with the insensible 
stone, with the earthquake and the hurricane and the forces of 
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nature itself, — the power to inflict suffering utterly beyond 
) our ken and understanding. I have sometimes thouj^ht of a 
court-martial of gorillas, that in the depths of Central Africa 
might sit in judgment upon Dr. Livingstone, and it seems to 
me that such a tribunal would in some respects resemble a 
modern court of justice. The judge and jury, indeed, arc not 
gorillas, neither is the culprit Dr. Livingstone. But one most 
essential feature the two things would have in common, — 
ignorance of what they are about to do. Do the gorillas know 
the effect of their deed in that far-away English home, the 
sympathy of Christendom, and the innumerable obituaries in 
all the newspapers ? But is our ignorance and foolhardiness 
any the less when we presume to lay our hands upon the awful 
mysteries of death and immortality ? 

Some very superior people would no doubt think this a con- 
temptible way of approaching the subject. " The London Spec- 
tator," a few days before Margaret Waters's execution, in a 
very off-hand manner advised Mr. Bruce to pay no attention 
whatever to the petitions for lier reprieve. The " Spectator" 
admired itself, and thought it fine that such decision of char- 
acter and practical adherence to theory should exist in a journal 
otherwise so humane, liberal, and enlightened. On the evening 
of the day of the execution, a letter appeared in " The Kcho " 
from a man who had witnessed the woman's death, and who 
signed himself, " One who up to this morning believed in capi- 
tal punishment." This man excited the profound contempt of 
the " Spectator." " His opmions must have been very i)oorly 
grounded, if the realization of Margaret's sufferings caused him 
to change them," was the drift of its criticism. But the man 
was right enough, or he could have been, had he retorted that 
he did not believe there was anything . in the present con- 
dition of society to render necessary the horrible act he had 
witnessed. He saw Margaret Waters, leaning upon Calcraft's 
arm, enter the gate of the court-yard ; saw her standing upon 
the trap-door, her lips moving while the chaplain prayed ; and 
then, when the moment came, saw the whole machine " fly all 
to pieces " and the woman suspended in the air. He thinks we 
had better dispense with this kind of thing, and the '' Spec- 
tator " ridicules him for his weakness. Yet half a dozen reflec- 
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tions like the following would have made his method of thought 
sound, even according to the standard of the "Spectator." 
If murders are many, it proves that hanging does not prevent 
them ; if murders are few, there is no need of resorting to such 
extreme means in dealing with them. We have no experience / 
which shows that murders increase when hanging is abolished. ( 
We have the histories of states and empires that have done ' 
away with it, and do not return to it. Its enemies are practical ; 
its friends, a prii/ri and theoretical. The thing itself is very 
horrible, and the time has come to try if we cannot do with- 
out it. Moreover, we can devise some very unpleasant things 
for malefactors, if we but tax our ingenuity a little. Society 
makes it hard enough for some of us, by merely minding its own 
business and letting us alone. What could it not do, if it set 
itself to work to make things disagreeable. At the worst, if 
our experiment fails, we can go back to hanging or burning or 
anything else. Trust the Anglo-Saxon to take care of himself; 
he has done it heretofore, and he will continue to do it ! 

I have made use in this paper of what may appear to be a 
kind of bravado. In writing upon this subject one is impelled 
to tell the bare truth with a certain recklessness, — to describe 
the scenes and incidents of the gallows as nakedly as possible 
and with very few expressions of sympathy or horror. I have 
not repressed this impulse, because I have thought it might be 
the best way to quicken the imagination of the reader to the 
realities of hanging. I would state, however, that any man who 
is hanged, just at present, calls for our sincere commiseration 
and sympathy. Had he been born twenty years later into the 
world, or had his crime fallen twenty years later in life, he \ 
would not have been hanged. His especial misery consists in • 
the fact that he came so near not being hanged. I look upon 
him as the unhappy victim of one of the levities of Pate, than 
which she has no moods more terrible. 

The immediate abolition of capital punishment by the legis- 
lature of any Eastern State is hardly to be expected. I have 
said that some imagination is needed to possess a clear idea of 
what it is to be hanged ; legislators have no more of that 
quality than most other people. The few sensitive enough to 
know the realities of hanging have not the self-confidence to 
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act upon their impressions and to proclaim their opinions in 
apathetic or indistinct moments. Such persons, besides, are 
not simultaneous in their impressions. Where one sensitive 
legislator reads the morning's account of yesterday's execution, 
and feels what an unpleasant thing it is to be hanged, he is 
quieted by the apathy of persons who are not sensitive, or, if 
sensitive, are not just then in their sensitive moods. It must 
be said, too, that legislators should, as a rule, follow in the 
wake of popular thought, and the public has not yet distinctly 
expressed its will that hanging is to be abolished. There ^.re 
certainly some other things to be done more imperative than 
the abolition of the death penalty. But still, I believe, if some 
venturous legislator should carry through a bill to do away 
with it, the public would generally acquiesce, and the act would 
be even more popular than it would seem to be. If such a 
measure is passed now, instead of next year, a neck or two will 
be saved thereby ; if now, instead of ten years hence, quite a 
dozen of them ; which dozen necks will, I believe, if sacrificed, 
contribute in no respect to the welfare and stability of the Com- 
monwealth. 

E. S. Nadal. 



Art. VII. — Mixed Populations op Noeth Carolina. 

It has been the fashion in this country to deplore the want 
of individuality in the characteristics of different parts of our 
land ; it has been said so often, that belief has readily followed, 
that wo are wearers of a social uniform, and our land the region 
of interminable monotonies. The gof)d people over the water, 
who live on the ragged edge of the great Asiatic continent, 
have been accustomed to reiterate these opinions with a per- 
sistence which has led to their adoption in this country. There 
is no doubt a massivencss in the grouping of the feature lines 
of America, which, to the eye which has had its habit formed 
on the sharp contrasts of Europe, may give the impression of 
uniformity. Those who have not the judgment to perceive that 
oach of these majestic individualities wc call continents must 
be judged by separate canons of criticism, who cannot see that 
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they are no more to be measured together than are two differ- 
ent arts or the civilizations of two different times, may go on 
regretting that our America, with its noble symmetries, wants 
the picturesque surprises which characterize Europe, that land 
of physical accidents. But those who would fit themselves to 
appreciate and enjoy their own land should learn at once to 
look at it in the spirit which it itself arouses. The traveller 
who would journey through the southern part of the United 
States should be possessed of this independence of judgment, if 
ho means to get all the satisfaction that can be obtained. 
From the Potomac to the Rio Grande his course may be laid 
through a region of vast plains, rarely diversified by consider- 
able hills ; but, to replace those agents of diversification, he will 
find noble rivers and forests more picturesque than those of any 
other level country without the bomids of the tropics. 

Leaving Washington by the Alexandria and ManassaB road, 
we come at once upon the most historical of our American 
ground. The Long Bridge across the Potomac carries us over 
the road down which for five long years was poured the tide of 
life destined to be offered up as a sacrifice to our ideal of na- 
tional unity. For a little while we find our road within the line 
of Washington defences, and the marks of war are limited to 
the lines of decaying earthworks or the shabby relics of old 
barracks and hospitals, shorn of the neatness and whitewash 
which once redeemed them, and given over to the squalor of 
negro cabin life. However much the character of Southern 
life may change in its new conditions, it will be half a century 
or more before the outward garb of the old life disappears. 
The traveller who has the least perception in such matters can- 
not fail to see that in passing from the North to the South he 
leaves behind him the civilization of one type, and enters upon 
another having quite a different basis. The house, the chief 
element in the machinery of civilization, changes its character 
as soon as one passes the line dividing the two regions. One 
sees at once that the home is arranged for two different races, 
a superior and an inferior. A part of it is designed to provide 
the merest necessities of shelter for the lower, and the rest is 
distinctively the habitation of the superior race. However 
much the latter part 'may rise in character with the taste or 
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means of the owner, the cabin part remains the same. The 
uniformity of one part, and that often the larger portion of the 
home, gives to the dwellings in the South a much greater uni- 
formity of aspect than in the northern part of the United 
States. Whether scattered as isolated farm-houses along the 
road, or grouped in the sad, decaying looking town of Alexan- 
dria, these homes show always the mark of the society of a 
double race, and are even more widely different from those 
of the North than are those of two far separated European 
peoples. Beyond Alexandria, we enter upon the field of the 
most complete desolation which the war effected. Generally, 
the destruction done by modern wars is quickly repaired. 
The visible property of a country is generally a small part 
of its wealth, and its destruction, while it may impoverish, 
does not absolutely crush its people. The fields are the 
richer for a year of fallow, and the husbandman comes eagerly 
to his work again. But here the destruction was utter. The 
fenceless fields have been claimed by the forests again, so long 
were they left to waste. Those of the people who survived 
the accidents of five years of war wandered away too far to 
return at its end. Scarcely the tenth part of the ravaged fields 
which lie between Alexandria and Gordonsville have come 
under the plough again. The natives say that the climate has 
changed since the war ; that it is drier, and therefore the soil 
less fruitful. For some reason or other, the tide of Northern 
emigration which set this way so strongly for the first years of 
peace seems to have slackened. It is hard to believe that this 
soil will not repay culture ; it has most of the characteristics 
of the light sandy fields of New Jersey, which were profitless 
while treated with contemptuous half-culture, but have proved 
fertile under a better system. 

Soon after leaving Manassas Junction, the long, violet hills 
of the Blue Ridge begin to rise on the right. Though none of 
the mountains are more than fifteen hundred feet above the 
plain, their effect is very beautiful. Though we may be well 
enough satisfied with the scene, made up of the broad undu- 
lating plain, merging by gentle degrees into the sweeping 
hills beyond, we may enhance the pleasure by the reflection 
that here our race has done the most to prove its willingness to 
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die for abstract principles, — that highest proof of the true 
manliness of a people. It needs some such reflections to rec- 
oncile one to the desolate appearance of this region. It is 
indeed an American campagna. The ruins one sees at fre- 
quent intervals seem as fitting to the whole scene as do the 
grander works which break the monotony in the desolation 
about Rome. The air here is far richer in color than in the ' 
region farther to the north ; so that the skies have more of an 
Italian hue than those which deck most American landscapes. 
It wants nothing but the level life, if such it may bo called, to 
give this plain, those mountains, and the sky the stamp of 
Italy. 

The negroes seem to increase as one goes away from the 
cities. There is always a superabundance of them in the 
social congestions called cities ; they having a magical attrac- 
tion for all those who would get the most life for the least 
labor. It is only when one is far enough away from the towns 
to be somewhat beyond the reach of their influence, that we 
find the laboring population of the country where it belongs. 
Around Gordonsville, a point where two railroads cross, there 
is a gathering of this people, who seem to live off* of the little 
they can get from the charge of travel at that point ; some 
twenty women, picturesquely shabby, peddle luncheon of roast 
chicken and pancake. This traffic, which, if it is profitable in 
proportion to the din made by its followers must be good indeed, 
seems to be limited to this railway crossing. A friend of 
mine, who was with the Rebel army of Virginia through the 
war, says that after the country had been foraged over for 
years, the negro and chicken were still always to be found at 
Gordonsville. 

The traveller looks in vain for any evidence of a growing ill- 
feeling between the white and black races. It was Christmas- 
time, and the negroes were gathered in large crowds about 
every little hamlet ; always boisterous, sometimes drunken. 
These assemblages would have provoked trouble, if there had 
been any latent irritation existing. But in a journey of some 
weeks I heard not one harsh word used towards the many 
noisy follows who were demanding Christmas gifts, or other- 
wise making themselves nuisances. Nor, on the other hand, 
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did I see any disposition on the part of the negro to make 
himself disagreeable, by tlirusting himself into positions where 
his presence would be unwelcome. The conductors on the 
railroad told me that they rarely took any other than their 
own cars on the trains, though there was no compulsion about 
the arrangement. The roads have been wise enough to ar- 
range the matter by allowing a considerable reduction of fare 
to those who ride in the cars set apart for them. 

My road led me to visit the extensive coal mines in the vicin- 
ity of Richmond, Virginia, where I had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing how the negroes worked in large gangs, in an employment 
demanding a certain fortitude and constancy of labor. I 
foimd the only working mine, of the many which were in oper- 
ation at Coalfield before the war, under the charge of an 
intelligent German gentleman, from the mining school of 
Freiberg, who had lived for about twenty years in the South, 
and had seen the character of the work done by the negroes 
during the existence of slavery. Since the war he had spent 
some time in the North, under circumstances which gave him 
an opportunity of learning something of the quality of the 
labor used there. His opinion seemed to be that the negro 
worked very nearly as well now as he had ever done, and that 
their work would compare favorably with that done by the 
average miner in other parts of this country, though he did 
not seem to think that they were as good as European workmen 
in the same position. The most difficult matter seemed to be 
to get them to abandon the long Christmas holiday. A few 
years of liberty has reconciled them so far to the loss of their 
saturnalia, that they had agreed to put up with a single day of 
" Christmasing," on condition that their wages should not be 
reduced, in place of the fortnight of unpaid and unprofitable 
riot they have generally indulged in. Any deficiency in skill 
and force on the part of these negroes is probably more than 
compensated by the absence of strikes and their accompanying 
disturbances. The relation between the negroes and the whites 
in this part of Virginia seems quite satisfactory to both races. 

While I was with Mr. H there came in two members 

of the school committee of the precinct, seeking to make some 
arrangement to have coal furnished for their schools. It came 
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out in their conversation that the school committee was com- 
posed of two white men £^nd one black man, and that the 
school had been divided into white and black, sharing equally 
the educational fund. One of the members of the board was 
as fine a specimen of sturdy manhood as I ever had the pleasure 
of looking upon. About sixty years old, he had preserved in 
a surprising way the lines of youth. His body showed some- 
thing of the marks of hard labor, and his head and beard 
were gray, but his step was light, and he carried his erect and 
giant form with all the ease of a gymnast. It was a body to 
make one feel confident of the future of our race in this 
region. His mind seemed about as young as his body; and 
though there was an evident want of schooling, there was no 
lack of native wit. Though singularly free from the usual 
Americanisms, his language was strongly, one might say 
richly, tinctured with the local color of the region. As soon 
as one comes in contact with the mountains in this part 
of the country, the man begins to improve. These big 
men seem to spring naturally from the soil of the Alle- 
ghany and its associated mountains. The conditions found 
there are, on the whole, the most favorable for the development 
of a powerful race. A climate of few extremes, though vari- 
able enough to produce active habits, and inviting to a life in 
the open air ; a soil fruitful of good food, bearing beneath it a 
rich store of those elements of mineral wealth best suited to 
give the basis of a real prosperity. It wants only a good gov- 
ernment and good social conditions to become the garden of 
the continent. 

From these coal regions, on the outskirts of the mountains, 
my route took mo over the long, sloping plains which lead from 
the low table lands of the upper part of the James River 
down to the swamps of the seaboard region of North Caro- 
lina. Tliero is a great change for the worse as one passes 
from tliis upland region towards the shore. Tlie land sinks 
down first to monotonous plains, then to the swamp regions, 
and the people go down with equal pace with the soil. There 
is much, however, to interest the traveller, who has an eye for 
local color, in the swamp region of Pamlico and Albemarle 
Sounds. The shores of these great sounds have had a singu- 
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lar physical history. It has been only a little while, geologi- 
cally, since this part of the continent came out of the waters ; 
so recently, indeed, that the land still preserves the contour 
given it while it lay beneath the sea. It is to be presumed, 
however, that the ocean is not satisfied with its work, for the 
land is again sinking with a rapidity which leads us to expect 
that on the geological morrow, say five thousand years hence, 
these swamps and savannas will be again beneath the wa- 
ters. The great sand reefs which form the promontory of Cape 
Hatteras shut out the tide from the vast lagoon-like bays they 
enclose. The waters of the streams freshen these enclosed 
seas and spread far and wide along their baukless borders, giv- 
ing a monotony of cypress swamps, from which project long, 
low islands which bear forests of the Southern pine. This tree 
is the sole basis of the little commercial life which has ever 
existed here. It has been to the inhabitants of this region what 
the cocoanut-palm is to the people of the Pacific islands. While 
standing in the forest, it is the source of the turpentine and 
resin, the staple products of this region ; when it has survived its 
usefulness as source of these products, its noble trunk is used to 
make the most enduring of pine lumber, or is converted into 
tar and pitch. The tree is far handsomer than our Northern 
species ; it stands up among the smaller common pines which 
surround it a real monarch of the forest. Even in its decay it 
is handsome ; its branches have a more varied and hardy archi- 
tecture than is usual in our cone-bearing trees; an isolated 
group lined against the sky recalls the stately stone-pines 
of Italy. It has the rare merit among trees of beuig more 
beautiful in its decay than in its vigor, and this capacity for 
making a grand ruin is of great value in this region, so mo- 
notonous and wanting in the picturesque. The old turpen- 
tine orchards, as they are called, gradually die under the 
sapping process of their exploitation, and their grand ruins 
gather an always heavier and heavier mantle of the lugubri- 
ous trailing moss, as if in mourning for their decay. 

The roadside shows little to mark the approach to New- 
bern, the seaboard capital of North Carolina. Tliere is none 
of the evidence of an overflow of wealth, shown in better kept 
plantations, better roads, and other signs of civilization ; we 
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come almost at once from the forest, where the clearings are 
comparatively bare, to the outskirts of the town. There is not 
much to please the eye in the place, except here and there traces 
of taste in the older buildings, which have a certain un-Ameri- 
can air about them. Tlie number of the buildings which look 
over a century old shows that this was one of the points of colon- 
ization on our shore, and the difference between them and the 
old buildings in our Northern seaboard towns indicates that the 
colonists were of another race than our own. It seems that the 
town was founded, as one might suspect from the name, by a col- 
ony of Swiss. During the religious persecutions of the close of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
England gave harborage to many thousand Swiss and Ger- 
mans. These homeless men afforded excellent material for 
the government and the great land companies to use in stock- 
ing the plantations in the New World. It is well worth our 
while to turn to the records of that time to get an idea of the 
conditions under which this colonization was brought about. 
There is very little evidence as to the character of the people 
who constituted the German colonists. They seem to have 
been under the guidance of Christopher, Baron de Graffenried, 
and Louis Mechell, and to have blindly obeyed the lead of these 
men. Their leaders were paid to transport them to America 
at the rate of five pounds ten shillings for each of the six hun- 
dred and fifty persons in the hmidred families constituting the 
colony. The leaders were to give to each family two hundred 
and fifty acres of land, to be held by the colonists for five 
years without payment, and afterwards at a rental of two pence 
per acre. They were also bound to provide the people with 
food for three years, furnish them with " two cows, two calves, 
two sows with their several last litters or number of pigs, with 
male of each of the said kind of cattle," all of which was to 
have been repaid to the venturers. Soon after the settlement 
of these people, their chief man, De Graffenried, returned to 
Europe, leaving them without any title to their property. 
The colony continued to exist, if it did not flourish, for many 
years, and to this day some of the families of Eastern North 
Carolina show by their names that the stock has not quite died 
out. But it is evident that they could npt have found favora- 
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ble conditions here ; they have not increased with anything like 
the rapidity of the colonists on other points on the coast, nor 
have they shown any such capacity for founding a state as oth- 
ers of their race and faith have done. There was also a large 
amount of Swiss immigration on this shore. Under the same 
speculative De GraflFenried a colony from the neighborhood of 
Berne founded the town of Newbern, occupying exclusively 
the neighboring coxmtry. Their numbers are doubtful, but 
there is reason to believe that the colony had about fifteen hun- 
dred people. Besides these large settlements, this country also 
received many hundred Huguenot colonists. It is difficult to 
determine the relative numbers of the diflFerent nationalities 
who first peopled this region, but there can be little doubt that 
this part of the State had a very great preponderance of Ger- 
mans and French, and was essentially a colony of these races. 
Though these people were doubtless of the lower classes, there 
seems to be warrant enough in their willingness to expatriate 
themselves for the cause of religion to justify our believing that 
they were sturdy citizens, fit seed for a State. Those who 
came from the Palatinate had been harried by the French for 
many years, and the recipients of alms in England for a long 
time ; some demoralization may have come from the shiftless 
life during these years, but they were from the same source as 
the German colonists of Pennsylvania, and had had the same 
history. 

It. is not to be doubted that the original material of the 
colonization hero was of a character fairly to test the suit- 
ability of the conditions for the development of a State. Un- 
der favorable circumstances we should have had a numerous 
population and a rapid accumulation of wealth ; the facts are 
that the increase of number has been surprisingly slow, the 
whites in some of the counties having hardly doubled in a 
century. The German, Swiss, and French colonists seem to 
have been to a great extent supplanted by the people of Eng- 
lish stock, whom tliey at first outnumbered. There are still 
marks of the descent left in some of the names common in 
Eastern North Carolina. Many of these still show, despite the 
anglicizing process they have undergone, a descent from well- 
known French and German names. The languages have been 
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completely driven away. Sometimes one hears among the many 
local idioms of this region something which must have come 
from a patois like " Pennsylvania Dutch," but even these 
traces are not clearly marked. I could see nothing German in 
the faces, as one can still in Pennsylvania ; the lean, fever-smit- 
ten face of the people had nothing Teutonic in it. Once or 
twice a face and figure characteristically French came under 
my observation, remindhig one of the aspect of the habitans 
of Canada ; sometimes a volubility of utterance which con- 
trasted with the prevailing taciturnity of the people seemed 
to indicate the presence of Gallic blood. 

There were certainly some influences at work here calcu- 
lated to lower the morale of the early colonists. Large num- 
bers of criminals were exported to the Garolinas during the 
first century after their foundation. The shallow waters of 
the network of inlets of this shore became thronged with pi- 
rates and maurauders. To add to this, the land was long held 
as the property of a company who gave bad law and worse 
governors to the colonists they had planted^ like vegetables, in 
the rich swamps of Pamlico Sound. The utter want of any 
sustaining idealism, such as held up the Quaker or the Puritan 
settlements, in these North Carolina plantations, may account 
for much ; but it is impossible to look at the physical condition 
of this people without the conviction that it has not been the 
sole sustaining influence. Were it not for some other difficul- 
ties the inexhaustible fertility of these swamp-farms must have 
given an immense population, if it did not create an ideal State. 

While much can be attributed to the miasmatic curses of 
this country, which though great do not seem wholly insuffera- 
ble, more can be laid to the charge of bad food and careless 
habits of living. It may be that these tjvo are chargeable to 
the assemblage of influences which we term climate. Entering 
at random the home of any of the farming class of this coun- 
try, we find ourselves at once in contact with conditions calcu- 
lated to insure degeneration ; and in a region where the com- 
monest prudence would dictate the selection of the highest 
points of land, where there might be a chance of escaping mi- 
asmatic poisions, the house is almost always on the low ground, 
with a good lot of swamp by the door ; the bedrooms are but 
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little elevated above the ground. The food is poor ; sweet pota- 
toes and bacon are the staples ; the latter is consumed in large 
quantities, — it seems indeed to be preferred to more savory 
food. Wheaten flour is rarely used among the lower classes ; 
the food is calculated to produce a habit of body conducive to 
the febrile diseases which ravage this country, but which might 
disappear under a more satisfactory system of life. The most 
unsatisfactory feature in the physical condition of the people is 
that acclimation does not seem to have been accomplished dur- 
ing the five generations of life here. The people still die in 
large numbers from the congestive intermittents which rage 
every year. That much of the bad effect of this region on 
the bodies of the people depends upon remediable causes is, I 
think, shown by the immunity from disease exhibited by many 
of the persons who have come to this country from the North 
since the war. They seem in many cases to have escaped the 
diseases from which most of the people suffer. 

The observer who finds so little result from the two centuries 
of existence of man in this region, who sees so much to fear 
for the results of coming years upon the race if subjected 
to the same conditions, may well feel thankful that the fate 
of America did not depend upon colonies planted on this part 
of our shore. Among the things that might have been, let us 
suppose the Mayflower had been driven to the shores of Caro- 
lina, and found a place for its colonists on the ground which 
received the " poor Palatines " which were so passively planted 
by De Graffenried, nearly a century later. Would the Pu- 
ritan liave fared better here and reared a braver State than 
the Palatines and Huguenots have done ? Or would these in- 
sidious influences of climate have reduced them to the intel- 
lectual and physical poverty to which they seem to have brought 
this people ? It may be a reasonable cause for congratulation 
that the good ship which bore the seed of New England did 
not find other winds which might have swept her to those 
shores, lest they should have fallen on worse ground than the 
stony fields where they have grown so well. 

No one has attempted to trace with care the history of these 
settlements in Eastern North Carolina, yet it is one of the rich- 
est fields which our country affords for such a work. The 
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original material was varied and picturesque. Germans from 
the valley of the Neckar, Swiss from the Alps of Berne, and 
Huguenots from France, gave a more varied character t^ the 
people than could have been found in any of the other colonies 
of America. Whoever will trace for us the history of these 
peoples during the century following their immigration, and 
who will show the reason why this good seed and good soil has 
given no harvest, will do much to reveal to us the future of our 
race over a large part of the American continent. It is to be 
feared that the materials for such a history have been lost. 
Nothing indicates more clearly the want of culture over the 
greater part of our country than the lack of interest in the his- 
tory of the generations which did the work of pioneering. In 
a part of the West, New England influences have aroused a cer- 
tain interest in the immediate past, but over the whole South 
and Southwest little eflbrt has been made to record the history 
of the settlement of the country. 

It is interesting to observe the perfect blending of the Eng- 
lish, German, German Swiss, and French colonists in this region. 
Though no considerable advance has been made since this peo- 
ple came together, they have, nevertheless, mingled in the most 
perfect way. No such absolute obliteration of race Imes has 
taken place in other parts of our country where people with di- 
verse languages and customs came together. This would seem 
to indicate the action of some powerful conditions of environr 
ment tending to replace the original characteristics by suddenly 
reduced conditions. But if we turn from our own kindred peo- 
ple, the descendants of the German, Swiss, and French immi- 
grants, to the Africans, who came here about the same time or 
a little earlier, and seek to find in them evidence of the action 
of these modifying influences, we seek in vain. The negro of 
this region is the same vigorous creature he is throughout the 
South. One looks in vain for any marks to separate him from 
his kindred in other regions. The white men about him are 
apparently smaller than the average men under the same iso- 
thermal ; their sallow complexion and lank forms betray the in- 
fluence of some adverse influences, either in the climate or 
habits ; but the full-blooded negroes are not perceptibly difier- 
ent from those of Virginia or Kentucky, or other parts of the 
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South. This inflexibility of the African is, to the eye of any 
one accustomed to observe such facts, a very striking feature. 
Although general assertions concerning the condition of a peo- 
ple, based upon anything except precise statistics, are apt to be 
dangerous, we may venture the opinion that the negroes of the 
South give many evidences of being a far less elastic race than 
our own. The variation in size among individuals in any com- 
munity seems rather less than among the whites. Gigantic 
negroes are rare, as are also dwarfs. If we take the negroes in 
different regions, the geographical variations of size are seen to 
be small compared with those of the dominant race. Some 
difference in moral and intellectual character is to bo observed 
between those regions where the supply of imported slaves was 
kept up until a late stage in our history and those where the 
race is as many generations from the foreign source as our own ; 
but in his physical features the negro has varied little from his 
African ancestors, and varies little when subjected to the diverse 
influences of climate on this continent. The negro has changed 
less in his movement from one hemisphere to another, from 
tropical to local conditions, from the indolence of savage life 
to the toil of slavery, than has the European in his migration 
from one side of the Atlantic to the other. 

How comes it that the negro is so fixed in his physical char- 
acter, and the white man so variable ? There are several forci- 
ble explanations of this, though it is far from certain that any 
one is the true cause. As a general rule, among animals the 
higher members of any group seem to be more variable in char- 
acter than the lower, and offer less resistance to those agents, 
whatever they may be, which lead towards change or destruc- 
tion. It would seem, however, that the two races are scarcely 
far enough apart to refer this difference to this law, if it may be 
so called, of the animal kingdom. Again, it may be reasoned 
that just as the most highly developed breeds are those which 
are the most difficult to retain in their best shape, so those races 
of men which are the most civilized are those the most depend- 
ent upon the conditions of environment for their maintenance. 
It may also be claimed, with a good show of reason, that the 
variability of our own raco may be an acquired capacity, caused 
by the frequent changes of conditions to which it has been sub- 
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jected during several thousand years of continued migrations, 
as well as the constant change of seasons in the western region 
where it has been developed, while the fixed traits of the Af- 
rican may be due to the uniform conditions of its home in the 
continent of least variation, where for many thousand years 
their lives knew little change. The intense race individuality 
of the negro is the source of certain advantages and detriments 
in his new home : on the one hand, it makes him better fitted 
to withstand the strain which climate puts upon him ; on the 
other, it can hardly be denied that the resistance to change 
which his body shows is shared by his mind, and that his in- 
tellectual advance will necessarily be slow, even under the most 
favorable conditions. 

There can be no doubt that the negro is succeeding better in 
the North than many of those who knew him best dared to sup- 
pose. The condition of the race in Eastern North Carolina is, 
on the whole, encouraging. They are working more and steal- 
mg less than ever before, if the testimony of competent witnesses 
may be believed. They keep their contracts as well as any igno- 
rant race is likely to do, and are truer to marriage obligations 
than it was to have been feared they would be. There can be 
no doubt that they are learning the severe lessons which make 
the citizen. It is to be regretted that their wages are so inade- 
quately low; fifteen dollars per month for the year, and no 
rations, is said to be the ordinary wage of an able-bodied man. 
He may eke out a miserable subsistence on this, but civilization 
cannot grow on such wages. Unfortunately, even at this rate, 
with the imperfect agriculture, the farmer can barely live him- 
self and pay his laborers. The absolute want of variety of pur- 
suits is the great curse of this region, as of most of the South. 
There are no manufactures ; even the agriculture represents 
a single crop ; the laborer has steady employment for no more 
than half the year, and so leads an irregular life. The possi- 
bility of any hopeful future here for either race rests upon the 
question of whether subsistence can have a more varied foxmda- 
tion. 

The most cheerful feature of this community is the comparer 
tive freedom from crime against the person. My informant, a 
person who had been the radical sheriff* for two years, an edu- 
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cated New-Englander and a Republican, and so fairly compe- 
tent as a witness, told me that since the close of the war Crown 
County, with an average population of about twenty thousand, 
had had but six homicides. Of these none were clear cases of 
murder, and none traceable to class feelings or race prejudices. 
The negroes have not separated themselves from the whites, 
making negro districts, as at other points. Tlie relations be- 
tween the races is no difficult question here. There have been 
no Ku-Klux outrages in this county, though they have occurred 
in the county to the west. Travelling is as safe here as in Mas- 
sachusetts, no highway robbery has ever occurred. That a 
large community like this, wherein live many Northern men, 
where the irritations leading to disturbances have manifestly 
been so many, should be so peaceful, shows clearly that there 
is no wide-spread and deep-rooted trouble in the relations of 
the two races and the diverse beliefs which it contains. There 
are somer dozens of Northern men in the county, — a part of 
them adventurers in the better sense of the word, some men 
of small capital. On the whole, they are probably no better, 
no worse, than those who go to the new fields of the West. 
Where they were disposed to conform to the usages of South- 
ern life in such unessential points as talking with everybody, 
and never expecting payments to be made very promptly, they 
seem to get along very well. 

If the traveller will examine into the condition of the people 
here and in the coast region of South Carolina, he will find 
very striking contrasts. The problems which arise with the 
change in the condition of the negroes in passing jfrom slavery 
to liberty are apparently far advanced towards a solution in tin's 
northern part of our shore. In the Sea Island region they seem 
utterly beyond such a result. In South Carolina the negroes 
have gathered on certain of the shore islands, forming aggrega- 
tions wherein there is scarce a trace of white influence, and 
where every step is straight back to barbarism ; in North Caro- 
lina, under very similar conditions, the association of the races 
is just what must be desired by all who wish to see the negro go 
forward with the dominant race. 

There is but one explanation of this. It is foxmd in the fact 
that in the Pamlico region the negroes and whites were left to 
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work out the problems in their own way, with no considerable 
outside influence ; while in South Carolina governmental inter- 
ference and private experiments by all sorts of reformers came in 
to complicate the matter. It seems to be a general rule in the 
South that the position of the negro in all important regards 
is in reverse proportion to tlie help which has been forced upon 
him. Where free rations, schools for which he has paid noth- 
ing, and volunteer leaders have abounded, his state is far 
worse than where he has been left to face his new conditions, with 
no other guide than his homely and healthy instincts. The 
schools have done good work, and are doing better, but those 
do the best work where the negro pays, at least in part, directly 
for the teaching his child receives. 

There is one danger, however, before the race : their num- 
bers are not increasing. The opinion is very general among 
physicians and other observant persons, that the death rate is 
not balanced by the births. The cotton seed is a ready substi- 
tute for ergot, and is used to an alarming extent. It is com- 
paratively rare to see a negress looking as if she were preparing 
to add anything to the woes of the Malthusians. We have had 
it said recently that in some of the States, according to the 
census, the number of the negroes is as great as in 1860, ergo 
the negroes are not decreasing, — a very hasty conclusion. 
For the first five years of the decade the race was under pretty 
much its old conditions in the greater part of the South. This 
sliould have added largely to the total of 1860. Moreover, the 
fact that slaves were taxable property caused the returns to be 
always somewhat under the tnie number during the old condi- 
tions. It is a well-known fact that property returns are always 
beneath the truth. Before the war the rate of increase of the 
negroes was far more rapid than among the whites. The su- 
perior race did all that could be done to push the reproduction 
to the highest point, for therein more than half the South found 
the real profit of slaves. 

It is useless to strive against such evils, as that above indi- 
cated, by moral influences alone. While the wages of the ne- 
groes are so small, any considerable increase in population is 
hardly to be desired. Until the South, through a more varied 
industry, develops capital more rapidly than at present, the in- 
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crease of the negro population in the rapid ratio of the years 
before the war would make it even more difficult for them to 
advance than at present. The greatest need the negro now has 
to meet is not more or better assured rights, but better wages. 
The ballot and spelling-book are potent instruments under cer- 
tain circumstances, and in their time maj do something for 
these unfortunate partners of our national fate, but to a man 
who, at his best, can earn only fifteen dollars per month, they 
mean nothing at all. 

He who would do the best for this people, must seek to estab- 
lish in the- South real industrial schools, manufactories and 
savings banks. They are the levers which will lift this race, if 
it is ever to rise. N. S. Shaleb. 



Art. Vm. — critical NOTICES. 

1. — Autobiography of Amos Kendall. Edited by his son-in-law, 
William Sticknkt. Boston : Lee and Shepard. New York : 
Lee, Shepard, and Dillingham. 1872. 

In 1834, Miss Harriet Martineau, then in Washington, wrote, '' I 
was fortunate enough once to catch a glimpse of the invincible Amos 
Kendall, one of the most remarkable men in America. He is supposed 
to be the moving spring of the administration ; the thinker, planner, and 
doer ; but it is all in the dark. Documents are issued, the excellence 
of which prevents their being attributed to the persons who take the 
responsibility of them ; a correspondence is kept up all over the coun- 
try, for which no one seems answerable ; work is done of goblin extent 
and with goblin speed, which makes men look about them with super- 
stitious wonder; and the invisible Amos Kendall has the credit of it 
all. President Jackson's letters to his Cabinet are said to be Ken- 
dall's ; the report on Sunday mails is attributed to Kendall ; the letters 
sent from Washington to remote country newspapers, whence they are 
^ collected and published in the ' Globe,' as demonstrations of public 
opinion, are pronounced to be written by Kendall. Every mysterious 
paragraph in opposition newspapers relates to Kendall, and it is some 
relief that his now having the office of Postmaster-General affords op- 
portunity for open attack upon this twilight personage, who b proved 
by the faults in the post-office administration not to be able to do quite 
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everything well. But he is undoubtedly a great genius." This is no 
exaggerated statement. For ten years his name was on every one's 
lips ; a contemporary of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, he occupied a 
share of public attention scarcely less than theirs ; and yet to-day, 
though he has been dead barely three year;*, even among educated men, 
to not one in ten of those who are under fifty does his name convey any 
definite impression. Who he was, to what he owed his temporary 
prominence, and why he has left so slight a trace upon the memories 
of his countrymen, are questions to the first and last of which this 
Autobiography affords an answer. 

Born about six months after the first inauguration of Washington, 
he passed his youth under the administration of Jefferson, and his 
early manhood amid the excitements preceding and attending the war 
of 1812 ; as the editor of a newspaper in Kentucky from the close of 
that war till he took office under General Jackson, he was of necessity 
conversant with the political struggles which marked that interesting 
period of our national development; while during the scenes of Jackson's 
administration, when in the contest over the removal of the government 
deposits from the Bank of the United States, Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
houn were all arrayed against the President amid a political commotion 
such as this generation can hardly understand, he stood as the right- 
hand man of " Old Hickory," and shared with Benton and Woodbury 
the attacks of the Whigs. After he resigned the office of Postmaster- 
General and returned to his profession, his acquaintance with prominent 
men, acquired during a residence of forty years in Washington, should 
have made him familiar with the varying phases of the antislavery 
agitation, and have enabled him to enlarge our knowledge of its secret 
annals. 

The history of such a life, if properly told, could not fail to be valu- 
able, but if the reader turns to this Autobiography in the hope of finding 
such a history he will be disappointed. The editor has endeavored 
rather to show Mr. Kendall's character as a man, than to describe his 
career or his connection with the public affairs of his day. This is the 
more to be regretted, since the subject of his memoir was a person whose 
life is interesting solely for what he did and not for what he was. Mr. 
Stickney, however, as is not unnatural in one closely related to the man 
of whom he writes, overrates the interest which the public takes in the 
private character of Mr. Kendall, and, assuming a cariosity which does 
not exist, seeks to gratify it by the publication of matters so entirely 
private, that he seems almost guilty of a breach of confidence, and is 
often guilty of a breach of good taste in disclosing them. 

There is in the biography an entire lack of perspective. The moat 
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trifling incidents of Kendall's childhood are treated a3 if equally impor- 
tant with the most striking events of his public life. Thi.s perhaps 
arises from the effort of the editor to let Mr. Kendall give his career in 
his own words. Till he was twenty-eight years old he icept a journal ; 
and as he had nothing very important to write about, his daily record 
dealt with trifles which concerned only himself and perhaps his personal 
friends. Afterwards, being fairly launched in active life, he had no 
time for a journal, and the editor, to supply the deficiency, resorts to 
bis newspaper articles and to his private correspondence, which, while 
it exhibits his relations with his family, contains almost nothing of value 
to the public Concerning the really important periods of his life, he 
seems to have written comparatively little ; and hence, in a collection 
of his writings, which is in fact what Mr. Stickney has given us, they 
make but a small figure. His boyhood was not different from that of 
most country boys brought up under the Puritan dispensation ; he re- 
ceived the usual education, and had the ordinary recreations. That 
Mr. Kendall hunted foxes and got very tired, that he found a nest of 
young mice, or that once, in a severe storm, ^* the snow blown among 
his hair under the rim of his hat melted there, and tlien running down 
from the hair froze, and formed dangling icicles over the ear," are not 
incidents which acquire a special interest from the fact that he was the 
hero of them ; yet his journal and his correspondence are filled with 
such trivialities, and they are far too largely used in making up this 
biography. 

Uis experiences as a student at Dartmouth College, where he was 
graduated in 1811, are narrated with great fulness, and the picture pre- 
sented of college manners and college discipline sixty years ago would 
make the liair of a college oflicer nowadays stand on end. Fights with 
the villagers, arising from eflbrls on the part of the latter to free their 
cattle shut up in the college cellars, seem to have been no unusual 
pastime. 

A temperance agitation in his Sophomore year led some young men 
into disgraceful excesses, which Mr. Kendall's journal describes with 
great minuteness, giving the names of the perpetrators. We cannot 
but think that the editor would have done wisely, if he felt it necessary 
to preserve the recollection of these scenes, at least to suppress the 
names, for their grandchildren will hardly read with pleasure accounts 
of their ancestors* follies from the pen of one who certainly did '^ noth- 
ing extenuate." 

At this time, Mr. Kendall received an anonymous letter of abuse, 
which he suspected came from one of his classmates who left the college 
on account of his participation in some anti-temperance outrage. He 
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carefully preserved it lill he beard, some years after, that the supposed 
writer was settled as a minister in a country town, when he sent it back 
with the following note : " I return to you the only memorial of your 

former folly and meanness in my possession That you are reformed 

and that you may be useful and finally happy is the sincere hope of 
Amos Kendall." The editor, af)er telling us that the postage on this 
note was prepaid, in order, perhaps, to make more pointed the contrast 
between the sheep and the goat, continues : ^ It was believed that if 
Mr. B. had become a better man, this note would elicit an apology from 
him, but. DO reply was ever received." Mr. B.'s moderation in not re- 
plying hardly seems to justify Mr. Stickney's obvious inference, but 
the whole incident is thorouglily characteristic of his hero. 

After his graduation he studied law ; and, in 1814, concluding that his 
chance of speedy advancement would be better in the West, he went 
to Lexington, Kentucky, where he became a tutor in the family of 
Henry Clay. Mr. Clay was absent in £urope at the time as one of the 
commissioners to negotiate peace with Great Britain, and Mr. Kendall's 
journal tells us nothing of him. Of details as to his family and the 
society of Lexington, in which he seems to have moved freely, his jour- 
nal is singularly barren. A lively interest in himself is conifpicuous 
throughout. Thus we find, under the date of June 17, 1814, *' arrived the 

news of the dethronement and abdication of Bonaparte We are 

now left to contend single-handed against the whole power of Great 

Britain But we must breast the shock and pray God to unite us 

and bring us off with honor. Young men are already talking here of 
going into the army, but it will be my last resort." 

July 22d, '' a requisition is made on this State for fifty-five hundred 
militia, to be held in readiness to march at a moment's warning. It is 
said they are destined for New Orleans. If they have enrolled me, as 
was tlieir duty, I shall be liable to a draft, and I care but little if the 
lot should fall upon me. If I should manage well and return safe, it 
would give me a reputation which would be useful." We miss in such 
utterances the orthodox glow of patriotism. 

Occasionally, however, we find some hint as to the state of Kentucky 
society. The law-abiding spirit of the community is illustrated by the 
proposal of a militia captain to remunerate a gentleman who had been 
fined for selling whiskey to his company without a license. 

Perhaps Mr. Kendall's patriotic sentiments were simply a reflection 
of those entertained by his neighbors. The Kentucky militia, at least, 
were hardly alive to the possibilities of the war ; for he tells us that, 
at one training, where about two thirds of the company appeared, some 
with useless muskets, some with none, all without bayonets, uniform, or 
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cartridge-boxes, the captain drew his men up in a hollow square, aflter 
calling the roll, and introduced a candidate for the legislature, who 
made them a stump speech ; when he had finished, the company was 
marched to the whiskej-table, where they were dismissed for a time in 
order that some five or six other candidates might privately urge their 
respective claims. These important duties having been performed, a 
slight drill followed. 

Again, he describes a regimental muster, where there was not a car- 
touch-box or bayonet in the regiment, and where the exercises consisted 
in marching half a mile, forming en echelon three times, and marcliing 
back again, — manoeuvres which thoroughly exhausted the command, 
as they had to be learned by officers and men alike. 

Yet when this warlike community received the news of the peace of 
Ghent, which rescued us from the most serious embarrassments, they 
refused to rejoice, because they feared the terms were dishonorable. 
An illumination was recommended by the more judicious, whereupon 
the violent young warriors of Lexington threatened to break every 
window that was lighted up. It is unnecessary to add that though a 
third of the houses in town were illuminated, not a window was injured. 
Mr. Kendall evidently understood the spirit of the people, for he says : 
" I have, I think, learnt the way to be popular in Kentucky, but do not 
as yet put it in practice. Drink whiskey and talk loud with the fullest 
confidence, and you will hardly fail of being called a clever fellow." 

Becoming discouraged by his first experience, or rather the want of 
it, as a lawyer, he soon drifted into journalism, which became thence- 
forth his profession. His diary gives us a very accurate picture of a 
Kentucky editor's life, though possibly no exaggerated idea of its dig- 
nity. In spite of a friend's warning, he became interested in a news- 
paper which had already ruined two men, his part being to edit, read 
the proofs, keep the accounts, collect them when his travels brought him 
within reach of the debtors, and labor an hour a day in folding papers. 
^ He soon shared the fate of his predecessors ; but not dismayed by this 
failure, he forthwith issued the prospectus of a new sheet, which was 
shortly afterwards established. Whatever he may have been in after 
life, at this period he was clearly no slave to party zeal. Anxious to 
lose no subscribers, since the existence of his paper depended upon the 
support of all parties, he hit upon the brilliant plan of inserting the 
writings of neither side, but of printing them as hand-bills to be folded 
in the paper, if desired ; for he remarks, " My wish is to steer as clear 
as possible of censure on either side, for I wish not to give ofi^ence for 
another's benefit." Apparently this plan did not fulfil his fond expec- 
tations, for shortly after we find him complaining : " I have the most 
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difficult task as editor. There has been much grumbling by one and 
another, but none are decisively angry. I shall endeavor to keep them 
in this state of half mad and half pleased." The mad half seems to 
have been preserved most easily, for the journal soon records that his 
position on the questions in dispute has been mistaken, and some sub- 
scribers have threatened to discontinue. Later we learn, that unrea- 
sonable spirits, who insist on his taking a decided part in politics, still 
continue to find fault, while some have even stopped their papers. 
Whereupon, says Mr. Kendall, " Let them go, and every other man who 
will quarrel with an editor, if he be honest" ; an observation instantly fol- 
lowed by, '' I commenced an attack on the ' Western Monitor ' some time 
ago, and Mr. Hunt has twice answered it, and now we have it regularly. 
But having great respect for each other, we find ourselves very much 
restricted." This attack he afterwards proposes to continue, '' as well 
for amusement, as for the support of the Republican party " ; and soon 
we find that it ended in personal invective and the termination of the 
friendship between the combatants which had hampered them so much. 
As Mr. Kendall grew more used to the editorial chair, these newspaper 
contests grew more common, and he became engaged in several hand- 
to-hand encounters, but always came off well. In one, his assailant was 
overpowered by numbers and roughly handled, having his shoulder 
broken, and his eyes '* badly gouged " by Mr. Kendall's partner, 
which last result is full of pleasing suggestions as to the rules of war 
among Kentucky editors of the day. 

^' While Mr. Kendall was thus wielding his vigorous pen in the support 
of measures he deemed so essential to the prosperity of his adopted 
State," says his biographer, he was *' evidently seeking one whom he 
could love, and whose love in return would satisfy the natural longing 
of his heart." A large space is accordingly devoted to extracts from 
his journal, relating to his " affairs of the heart." Mr. Stickney would 
perhaps say that no life of Mr. Kendall could give an adequate idea of 
his character, which should fail to point out his extreme susceptibility, 
but whose biography would not be voluminous were his private medi- 
tations on all his successive loves given to the world ! They> are highly 
entertaining, but there is a common prejudice which leads us to deem 
the particulars of love-affairs, including ante-nuptial correspondence, 
strictly private ; and as there is nothing in Mr. Kendall's experience 
which makes it of especial interest even to the student of psychology, 
there seems no adequate reason for breaking the well-established canon. 
However, as Mr. Stickney says, his " was not an unreasoning love," 
and much of his correspondence, therefore, does not fall within the rule 
which makes love-letters sacred ; at least, there can have been do 
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** unreasoning " passion in the offer of his hand and perhaps his heart, 
which elicited a response with such a beginning as this : " Mr. Kendall, 
I have perused the contents of your paper, and hope you will forgive 
me for having the boldness to write to you." 

Mr. Kendall's journal ceases about the time that he was fairly launched 
as an editor. From 1816 to 1829 he continued to conduct the ^' Argus 
of Western America," at Frankfort, and the portion of his Autobiog- 
raphy which describes his career during that period is composed mainly 
of extracts from that paper. His articles against the decision of the 
Supreme Court in McCulloch v. The State of Maryland are given at 
length, but the question then decided is too well settled to make the dis- 
cussion interesting at the present day. Contributions to the science of 
political economy, taken from the same source, and " Sunday reflections," 
are interspersed with bits of newspaper controversy which would in- 
dicate that the amenities of New York journalism are not without a 
parallel in the so-called golden age of the Republic But by what steps 
he commended himself to the notice of General Jackson, or of what were 
his relations with the public men of his day, the reader is left in igno- 
rance. We may infer, indeed, that he owed his promotion to zealous 
advocacy of Jackson, in the *' Argus," but it is a great defect in Mr. 
Stickney*s work that he tells us in fact nothing about this important 
part of Mr. Kendall's life. 

His course in office was marked by a sincere disposition to correct 
the abuses which had grown up in the departments, and he discharged 
his duties with firmness and an honesty even in small matters which 
is too rare in the government service, where few are found with cour- 
age to disregard bad precedents at the risk of seeming too particular, 
and of disobliging friends who profit by the usage so sanctioned. Com- 
munis error facit jus is a fundamental principle in government ofHces. 

His reputation as an administrative officer rests principally upon his 
success as Postmaster-General. He was called into the department 
when the mismanagement of his predecessor. Major Barry, had brought 
it into a very bad condition. He found it much in debt, its affairs in 
great confu^^ion, its credit at the lowest ebb. In less than a year it was 
free from debt, and before he resigned the office the whole system was 
reformed, and the service raised to a high degree of efficiency. This 
result was not attained without encountering much opposition, and Mr 
Kendall's inflexible honesty in putting an end to the system by which 
contractors plundered the government, and in resisting dishonest claims, 
incurred for him the unrelenting hostility of those who suffered by it. 
To his credit be it said, that when he was compelled by ill health to 
resign his office, after eleven years in public employ, he lefl it poor and 
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in debt : nor was he relieved from the pressure of poverty till an inter- 
est which he acquired in PiX)fessor Morse's patents amassed for him, 
toward the close of his life, a comfortable fortune. 

He has left a full account of the way in which tlie daily business of hia 
offices was done ; but of anything beside, — of the general policy of the 
administration, of contemporary history, or of personal reminiscences,—- 
almost nothing. It is almost inconceivable (or would be to one who 
had not read General Scott's Autobiography), that a man should live as 
long as he did in the midst of politics, occupying a prominent office, in 
the conGdence of the President, and in a position to know all that there 
was to be known in Washington, and yet leave behind no recollections of 
the eminent men with whom he was in constant contact, nothing which 
would help us to understand the time ; but such seems to be the case. 
There is, to be sure, a chapter on the removal of the deposits, giving 
Mr. Kendall's connection with it, and the history of his negotiations 
with the State banks, but it adds little to our knowledge of the question, 
being largely made up of extracts from ** Niles's Register," from the 
speeches in Congress and the newspapers. We, who have not grown 
up to regard the Bank of the United States as a part of the Constitution 
itself, can hardly understand why the removal of the deposits excited 
such a universal turmoil ; but if the reader is curious enough to look at 
the printed official journal of the Senate of the United States, he will 
find volume after volume filled with nothing but names signed to peti- 
tions for or against this measure, — names, it was said, copied from grave- 
stones in many cases, and amounting in all to nearly one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand. It is interesting, now that the whole matter is 
forgotten, to read the speeches of Clay and Webster and the dismal 
prophecies of the press in the light of subsequent events. As a speci- 
men of gloomy ])rognostication, take this from Mr. Clay : *' We behold 
the usual incidents of approaching tyranny. The land is filled with 
spies and informers ; and detraction and denunciation are the order of 
the day. People, especially official incumbents in this place, no longer 
dare speak in the fearless tones of manly freemen, but in the cautions 
whispers of trembling slaves. The premonitory symptoms of despotism 
are upon us ; and if Congress do not apply an instantaneous and effec- 
tive remedy, the fatal collapse will soon come on, and we shall die, — 
ignobly die, base, mean, and abject slaves, — the scorn and contempt of 
mankind, unpitied, unwept, unmoumed." Or this from Mr. Webster : 
'* The present is a moment of spasm and agony. The whole social and 
political system is violently convulsed. This, if no relief come, must 
be succeeded by a lethargy which will strike dead the commerce, man- 
ufactures, and labor of the community. This, sir, I think, is the real 
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prospect before us.** When we read these speeches and the alarming 
articles in the newspapers which followed them, we are forcibly re- 
minded of the terrible consequences which were to follow the failure 
of impeachment. Congress did not apply the remedy demanded by Mr. 
Clay, just as in later times the earth refused in Mr. Boutwell's favor to 
forget the laws of gravitation, and by a motion which only that savant 
could imagine, project our second despot into the famous " Hole in the 
Sky." And yet the country seems almost as prosperous under the few 
fragments of the Constitution which yet survive, as it did when that 
instrument was fresh from the hands of its authors, before the first act 
of Congress was passed. The alarmists of to-day would do well to 
compare their prophecies with those of their predecessors, and they who 
despair of the Republic will perhaps find some consolation in the fact 
that despair has been the normal condition of some minds ever since 
our government was established, while thus far, certainly, there has been 
nothing to justify it. We may sit down contentedly, therefore, under 
the military despotism which our countrymen, with such surprising 
unanimity, have elected to suifer under for the next four years, in the 
confident expectation that we shall not, in our time at least, see our 
country less powerful and happy than it is to-day. 

It is encouraging, also, to find that while civil-service reform is a 
comparatively new idea among us, it is not because the service never 
needed reforming before, but because the people never appreciated the 
necessity. Thus, in 1815, we find in Mr. Kendall's journal, " This day 
I closed a bargain with Mr. Miller, the postmaster, on the conditions 
which I had before offered. In consideration of his procuring me to be 
made his successor immediately, and the use of the small back building 
called the shop, back of his house, I engage to give him $ 180 for four 
years, or so long as I shall hold the office, and to resign in his favor if 
he shall want the office again for his own use within six years. These 
terms, I am convinced, would be regarded as degrading, and we mutu- 
ally agreed that they should be kept secret. I, however, feel conscious 
of no moral wrong, and see a prospect of some profit and many con- 
veniences, counterbalanced, perhaps, by the inconveniences attending it" 

When these were the sentiments of a reformer, the idea that office is 
not a property but a trust had obviously small hold among the peoi)le. 
This office, so obtained, he sold for two hundred dollars, and the pur- 
chaser sold it for five hundred. These transfers were all effected 
through the agency of a member of Congress, Colonel R. M. Johnson, 
afterwards Vice-President, who secured from the President the appoint- 
ment of the purchasers. In justice to Mr. Kendall, it should be said 
that he afterwards changed his views in reference to such bargains. 
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In fact, no abuse of the present day seems entirely original with our 
rogues. Mr. Kendall foundihe same system of" straw bids " in full oper- 
ation when he became Postmaster-General that we are told exists to-day. 
It struck him as remarkable, that while the law required the letting of 
contracts to the lowest responsible bidder, the important contracts were 
always obtained by the same men. His eyes were soon opened by a 
contractor who called upon him and asked whether he intended to se- 
cure the contracts to the old and faithful contractors, as his predecessors 
had done ; and on his saying that he could not see how it was to be 
done if they were underbid, explained that it was done by private 
understandings between the contractors and the department. The 
modxis operandi being explained, he promptly put an end to the sys- 
tem. 

Even the " Chorpenning claim *' is but a servile imitation, and finds 
its precedent in the case of Stockton and Stokes, mail contractors, to 
whose credit Mr. Kendall's predecessor placed one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars shortly before he resigned. As a committee of Con- 
gress had just pronounced them overpaid to the extent of one hundred 
thousand dollars, not including this last allowance, Mr. Kendall sus- 
pended it, and, after examination, made the suspension permanent. 
Pending the investigation, Mrs. Kendall was offered a carriage and 
pair by Mrs. Stockton, if she would induce her husband to allow the 
claim, but this argument had no weight with him. The contractors, 
nothing daunted, induced Congress, without calling for explanation or 
information from Mr. Kendall, to refer their claims to the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, who, also without asking for any evidence from the 
department, allowed, not only all the contractors claimed, but forty 
thousand dollars more. The original claim Mr. Kendall thereupon 
paid, but the additional award he refused to pay, until after failing to 
get a resolution through Congress, the contractors applied to the courts 
for a mandamus^ which was issued, and Mr. Kendall thus forced to pay 
the balance. Not content with this, the contractors brought a suit 
against him for damages, and a judgment of about twelve thousand dol- 
lars was recovered against him. Pending an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, he was kept confmed for a year to the jail limits of the District 
of Columbia, under this judgment, where he remained very much 
straitened by poverty. Finally Congress interfered for his relief and 
amended the law relating to imprisonment ; and, public attention being 
aroused, passed a bill allowing his expenses and counsel fees. The 
decision of the Supreme Court in his favor finally terminated the per- 
secution, but a lesson had been taught to honest government ofRcers 
which apparently they have been slow to forget 
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It 18 comforting to find that, in reference to such matters, public opin- 
ion has changed for the better since the days of Jackson. 

W/e have forborne to criticise severely the literary merits of Mr. 
Stickney's book, for in his Preface he deprecates criticism, and speaks 
of it as a labor of love. It is not, however, in any proper sense, an 
autobiography ; but, as we have said, merely a compilation of Mr. 
Kendall's writings, composed mainly of his editorial articles and his 
private correspondence. The editor has not, it seems to us, used his 
materials with judgment, but has erred both in selection and arrange- 
ment. He has given us, perhaps, what we did not want, an accurate 
idea of Kendall as a man ; but he has not given us what we did want, 
and what we should naturally expect, such a picture of Kendall's time 
as would be a contribution to history ; but for this failure, Mr. KeniluU 
himself is perhaps responsible. The book is very amusing, but if much 
shorter would have been more valuable. 



2. — Oriental and Linguistic Studies, The Veda ; the Avesta ; the Science 
of Language, By William Dwight Whitnky, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong, <& Co. 1873. 

Professor Whitney's occasional pieces and reviews are always 
written with such care and conscientiousness that they are well worthy 
of republication and preservation in book form. The volume before us 
embraces four essays on the Vedic literature, one on the Avesta, six 
on the origin of language and kindred topics, and one on language in 
education. All, except two which were read before societies, have 
been published in various periodicals, most of them in these pages. 
The first, "The Veda," gives a clear and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the confused mass of literature known by that name, with a 
notice of some of the historical and antiquarian results of its study. The 
second is an account of "The Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life." The 
third, "MUller's History of Vedic Literature," reviews Max Miiller's 
work and discusses the chronology of the Vedas. There are also some 
thoughts on the nature of the Vedic religion. The sixth, " The Aves- 
ta," gives the same kind of an account of the Persian religious monu- 
ment as the first does of the Indian. 

The republication of these essays is very timely. It is becoming 
more and more evident that the philosophy of religion is a legitimate 
branch of science. Even those who believe there are only two kinds 
of religions — good ones, divinely inspired, and bad ones, invented by 
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man himself in his lost condition — are beginning to see that there is 
a religious nature discernible in man, the development of which is 
worthy of being traced on the same principles as that of philosophy 
or civilization. A trustworthy account of the religious books of two 
great families is exceedingly valuable for those who have not time to 
read even translations of the books, to say nothing of the books them- 
selves. And no one will deny the fitness of Professor Whitney to give 
such an account. Although these essays were written some years ago, 
and are not entirely the results of his own studies, yet his subsequent 
researches have apparently made no change necessary, and they are 
all the more valuable as being the joint work of Professor Roth and 
Professor Whitney. The fourth and fifth deal with the mere transla- 
tion of the Veda, and are of less interest to the general reader, yet 
they are valuable as a guide to any who consult these books in transla- 
tion. The seventh essay, " Indo-European Philology and Ethnology," 
really consists of two, which, it will be remembered, were originally 
reviews of two books of widely different aims. The books were alike 
in this, however, that they both attempted a feeble resistance to the 
science of comparative philology, and both proceeded from jealousy on 
the part of men whose opinions otherwise command re>pect. Professor 
Key, of University College, London, among other essays generally 
marked by sound sense and respectable linguistic attainments, had re- 
printed a querulous criticism of Sanskrit as a basis of linguistic science. 
Professor Oppert, of the Imperial Library at Paris, had published an 
opening lecture upon Sanskrit literature, in which he disparages the use- 
fulness of Indo-European philology as a servant of ethnology, and attacks 
more or less directly the " ethnic coherency " of the Indo-European 
family. It is safe to say that, in this article, the fangs of these philolo- 
gists are effectually drawn. So far as their authority would be a bug- 
bear, or the force of their arguments an actual hinderance to linguistic 
science, they are rendered perfectly harmless. Professor Whitney's 
uniform moderation and clear-headedness make him a most excellent 
person to correct partisan views of this kind. 

The same qualities, together with a power of sarcasm which we 
should hardly suspect in so clear and purely a logical mind as his, fit 
him peculiarly to follow Professor Miiller, and pick up the loose ends 
which that brilliant investigator and fascinating expounder is apt to 
leave about his lectures on language. This, Professor Whitney does 
in the eighth article, which contains two reviews (one a reply to Pro- 
fessor Miiller) of Miiller's second series of lectures, done with an unspar- 
ing hand. In fact, the criticism seems, in some places, possibly too 
sharp and too likely to provoke animosity, rather than to correct errors. 
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But Professor Muller is not a man to be snuffed out by an article, nor 
is he such a pet of ours that we feel aggrieved at his discomfiture. The 
tenth article in like manner erases Dr. Bleck and the Simious theory 
of language. The ninth, eleventh, and twelfth, containing about one 
hundred pages, are the most valuable part of the whole book. There 
have been two views held by linguists in respect to the nature of lin- 
guistic science. Some, on the one hand, struck by the regularity of the 
laws of language and the advantage gained by pure inductive methods 
have claimed for language a place among the natural sciences. On the 
other hand, the psychologists, seeing the intimate connection of language 
with thought, have been led to identify them, and to treat linguistics as 
a branch of psychology. These two views, represented respectively by 
Schleicher and by Steinthal, 6 (TK0Tfiv6ty Professor Whitney discusses in 
a masterly manner, with a view to set the study of language on a sound 
basis. Accordingly, in the ninth essay, with a broad and deep compre- 
hension of the whole matter, he clears away the dead-wood and under- 
brush, and sets forth very clearly the present state of the question of 
the origin of language. He shows what has been already proved and 
what is the point of divergence in the differing opinions as to the re- 
lation of language and thought, and calls attention to the fundamental 
points to which study should be directed. One question suggested we 
cannot think so important as it seems to Professor Whitney, namely, 
whether the first impulse to expression came from without or from 
within, from an instinct of speech or from a want of communication 
which experience had caused to be felL Why not both ? Many emo- 
tions find expression in speech in the form of interjections. Thought, 
properly so called, would never, perhaps, have been expressed in this 
way apart from society and the need of communication, but this instinct 
or inward impulse would give material to the first attempts of the 
framers of speech. This idea seems to point to the settlement of the 
question, without implying that solitary men would ever have produced 
a language. The theory that language is a natural organism, having 
an inherent power of growth not determined by the will of man, and 
that its investigation should be conducted upon the principles of natural 
science, is refuted in the eleventh essay. Professor Whitney shows 
clearly that changes of meaning and changes of sound, together with 
the production of new words, under which processes are included all 
the growth of language, are determined by the will of man, and hence 
cannot be called the growth of an organism. The argument is sulR- 
cienlly though not copiously illustrated, and is clear, and to us convin- 
cing. In like manner, the a priori method in the study of language is 
discussed in the twelfth essay, and the doctrines that the mental condi- 
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tioD and relations of consciousness are the actual forces which produce 
language, and that we must acquaint ourselves with the mental culture 
which immediately precedes the production of language and similar 
conditions, if we wish to trace the origin of speech. This class of views 
he disposes of with the same clearness and breadth of view, with, per- 
haps, a little more impatience at this form of error than the other. 
Throughout these essays are scattered the soundest suggestions in regard 
to the nature of language and its relation to thought, pointing out the 
direction which investigation must take to find its origin with a view as 
far removed from the notion of miraculous origin on the one hand as 
from gross materialism on the other, and in full accord with the soundest 
views upon development. The essays cannot fail to be of service to both 
radical and conservative anthropologists, — and who does not anthro- 
pologizc, either from a scientific or a religious point of view ? The author 
indicates clearly his own view that the science of language is a branch of 
historical science, and that its methods must be historical, as with every- 
thing of which the human will is a factor. This view is undoubtedly 
in the main sound, and has been accepted by the best students of the 
subject. At the same time, there is a point of view not suggested by 
him which harmonizes the conflicting notions. We think the desire to 
classify the science with others has led to all the difiiculty. To us, lin- 
guistics is not natural history, nor history, nor psychology, but the sci- 
ence of language ; if we consider it as a whole, or if we consider it in its 
various [)hases, it is a part of each of the three. The greater part of the 
material and methods of the philologist is historical, no doubt. But lan- 
guage is a manifestation or function of man, who is an animal, and who 
has' a right to be discussed upon the same principles as other animals. 
His habits and actions in general are subjects of natural history as much 
as those of the bee or the beaver. The constant use, too, of inductive 
reasoning allies language with natural history. So, also, much of the 
field of investigation lies outside the domain of known facts. The facts 
themselves are to be reconstructed. Here the process seems not like 
history, but like geology ; although there is no palpable object of inves- 
tigation, like a trap dike or a cast of a shell. On the other hand, lan- 
guage is indissoluble from thought. New forms of words and new 
meanings are the result of mental processes ; changes of sound depend 
upon mental as well as physical habits. Hence the growth of speech 
is intimately connected with the growth and nature of the human mind, 
and so there is a psychological side to the science of language. It 
does not surprise us, therefore, that while Curtius with Whitney con- 
siders linguistics an historical science, Schleicher should speak of the 
growth of language and its laws, until, carried away by his metaphor. 
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be treats it as an organism and discusses the Darwinism of language, 
or that Steinthal should soar a little into the region of metaphysics, and 
saj that language is thought and thought is language, and tliat their 
origin must be found by introspection, or that MuUer should agree now 
with one and now with the other as either phase presents itself to his 
fertile fancy and is reflected in his lively rhetoric. 

It seems to us that tliis view makes the erroneous views of Professor 
Whitney's opponents less dangerous. The closing essay is a valuable 
one on the use of language in education, and is one of the few that goes 
safely in the middle. We commend it, therefore, to extreme men of 
both parlies, physicists and classicists. 



3. — Keel and Saddle : A Retrospect of Forty Tears of Military and 
Naval Service, By Joseph W. Revere. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1872. 

Veey few are the people whose experience has been so varied and 
interesting as that of General Revere, and fewer still are those who 
could have so well described their adventures as he has done. It is in 
books of this sort that we can more clearly see the difference between 
the point of view of the traveller and that of the reader. Of as much 
importance to the wanderer in the strange land is the question of 
whether or not he shall get his breakfast as it is what ruins or unknown 
tribes of men he shall meet that day ; hence it is that in his description 
he is tempted to lay greater stress upon what is a matter of indifference 
to another person, because to himself it was of the greatest moment. 
It is, indeed, the common and just criticism made against diaries that 
they are a mere enumeration of trivialities, as most persons* experience 
of looking over their own arid records will coiiGrm, because the writer 
trusted to his memory to bear what its importance made him feel 
incompetent to set down, — the unnecessary data that he recorded being 
more especially mere mnemonic aids. Moreover, in more important 
matters it is by no means easy for one who is recording the events of 
his life to find the true mean between the limits which are set by the 
curiosity of the public on the one hand and by a sort of impersonal 
modesty on the other. It requires great tact to interest the hearer or 
the reader in one's self without an undignified obtrusion which every 
one is quick to feel and to resent. So much being said about the dlfli- 
culty of his task, it is with the greater warmth that we call attention to 
the great skill with which General Revere has done his work, so that 
no one has any other regret than that he has not told us more. As it 
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stands, the volume is a remarkably interesting record of a very wide 
and eventful experience. The author entered the United States Navy 
when a boy of fourteen, in the year 1828. Without any disquisition on 
the condition of the navy at that time, the author plunges in meditu 
res, — we have at once given us the account of a cave near the Cuban 
shore, which had been used by the pirates he had been pursuing as a 
receptacle for their stolen goods. Just at nightfall his men came across 
a keg full of Spanish dollars. " We rolled the keg down to the camp, 
which I desired to reach before the approaching sunset ; after which, 

in the tropics, there is no twilight Sentinels having been placed 

around the camp,*we went to sleep after supper, pleased with visions 
of untold wealth to be secured in the morning at the cave, which we 
imagined must contain the fabulous treasures of Aladdin. Shortly 
after midnight my dreams were interrupted by a sentinel, who reported 
that a fire was burning brightly at the entrance of the estuary. As 
this was the signal agreed upon in case our presence was required, I 
had no alternative but to start at once ; and we manned our row-galley 
and sped down the creek as fast as forty pairs of vigorous arms could 

propel us My lookout men reported having seen a light at sea, 

which we soon saw, and, boarding the vessel, found her to be his 
Majesty's schooner Monkey, on a cruise ; and her commander handed 
me a despatch from the commander of the United States schooner 
Grampus, directing me to join him at Havana as soon afler I received 
it as possible.'' So off they sailed, dividing the contents of the keg 
among the crew, expecting to return soon to this storehouse of trea- 
sures. A few days after their arrival the country was visited by a ter- 
rific cyclone, and when, a week later, they returned to the pirates' 
cave, they found its entrance had disappeared ; and in spite of what 
every one will readily believe must have been an earnest search, they 
could find no trace of it, so that they returned as poor as they came. 
This is by no means the most interesting anecdote that the book con- 
tains, but with it the author begins his narration of a series of incidents, 
each of which in its turn holds the reader's attention. We have the 
author's experience on the west coast of Africa, where he takes com- 
mand of a captured slaver and returns to land the unhappy creatures, 
after a dearth of water on the vessel and a mutiny caused by the suffer- 
ings of the imprisoned blacks; then his experience in the Baltic, where 
he sees the Czar ; a story of a Siberian exile ; an account of a cruise in 
the Mediterranean, where the writer sees Lady Hester Stanhope, 
Letitia, the motiier of Napoleon, Ibrahim Pacha, and the Sultan ; a 
record of his travels in Spain, in Algiers, of a cruise in the Pacific, and 
of his experience in California at the time of the discovery of gold ; of 
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service io the Mexican armj ; and of a visit to Europe during the Italian 
war. The record closes soon after the second year of the war of the Re- 
bellion. How varied such a life has been the dullest eye can see from this 
abbreviation of the list of his wanderings, and about it all we find a de- 
lightful record, a choice of most interesting stories and most marked ex- 
amples of the author's power of holding his hand and of leaving those 
who read his book still hungry for more. So brief an analysis as we have 
made gives but a meagre notion of the merits of the book. It would be 
fairer to let Greneral Revere speak for himself, as he does, for instance, in 
the following narration. It was upon a voyage from San Francisco to dif- 
ferent Mexican seaports that, after a skirmish with some Indians, which 
we have not space to quote here, that ** Sandy (a friend of the writer's, 
a Scotchman) and myself went ashore to the counting-house of a mer- 
chant who had accepted the draft of our consignee, in Guaymas, for 
thirty thousand dollars ; which amount was paid in golden ounces, and 
taken charge of by my partner, who secured it round his waist in a 
handkerchief. The Mexican laws are very severe against the exporta- 
tion of bullion under any circumstances, and it is necessary to smuggle 
it out of the country at great risk, heightened by the promise to 
informers of one half the forfeited amount The ofRcials, consequently, 
have sharp eyes for smugglers. Sandy determined to take the chances ; 
and together we walked leisurely down to to the quay, past the custom- 
house, with its lounging officials, and entered our whale-boat and shoved 
off. Whether my partner had put on too bold an air as we passed this 
group, marching with his head in the air and regarding them defiantly, 
or whether his gait betrayed his secret burden, I know not ; but we had 
scarcely got a boat's length from the quay when an inspector came run- 
ning down from the custom-house, shouting to us to return. The guard, 
loading their pieces, followed him, under command of a sergeant. 

''My partner and I exchanged glances without speaking, and in- 
stantly understood that we must keep all the advantage we had, and 
continue our course to the vessel." 

He proposed to throw the money overboard to avoid twenty years of 
imprisonment that threatened to be their fate, but MacGregor, his 
partner, refused. The captain boarded them and made a thorough 
search of the vessel, — in vain, he could nowhere find the treasure. 
He left them under the charge of an officer, declaring that if the 
money were not given up he should unship the rudder and unbend the 
sails. '' Although my partner was present during our conversation, his 
conduct was an enigma to me, for he never lost his sang-froid, and did 
nothing but smile at the threats of the official or my own misgivings ; 
but when dinner was served in the cabin, after the departure of the 
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port-captain, his composure was accounted for. Honest Job brought 
his capacious iron pot into the pantry, as usual, to dip up the meal, and 
from its depths fished out Sandy's pongee handkerchief, containing the 
gold which had been so diligently sought for by the myrmidons of the 
customs. My partner then told me that, while coming alongside in the 
boat, he had caught sight of Job's ebon visage, busy near his galley- 
fire, and, by a gleam of inspiration, conceived the idea of hiding his 
treasure by popping it into the cook's kettle, which he lost no time in 
doing, telling Job to continue his avocation with an appearance of 
indifference. 

" Our merriment over the successful result of his ruse^ however, was 
suddenly cut short by the darkening of the cabin skylight ; and, looking 
up, we saw the head of the officer whom Captain Horn had lefl on 
board at his departure, and who could not restrain a Spanish exclama- 
tion at the sight of the treasure lying before us. 

'* The situation now called for prompt measures. The angry inspec- 
tor was quickly bundled into a boat and transferred to a small vessel 
near us ; our anchor was tripped and sail made ; and in less than 
twenty minutes we were gliding towards the entrance of the harbor. 
We soon gained an offing; but, as usual in this latitude, the wind fell 
towards night, and the next morning the high peak of Creston, mark- 
ing the port, was still in sight Just after breakfast, looking 

toward Mazatlan, we saw with the glass two large hcdandras (large 
launches) and a man-of-war's boat coming out of the harbor." 

There was nothing for them to do but fight, so all preparations were 
made. The crew, "delighted at the prospect of a row with the 
* greasers,' " was collected at quarters, the carronades were shotted, 
while the Mexican boats approached, and Captain Horn summoned 
them to surrender. " To this I answered that my vessel was at sea, 
more than a marine league from Creston, and consequently out of the 
Mexican jurisdiction ; that my duty compelled me to maintain my 
maritime rights and those of other interested parties ; that he had better 
give up the idea of meddling with me; and finally, to cut the matter 
short, that if he attempted to invade my vessel, I should treat him as a 

pirate The bcUandras then separated, — one pulling ahead of 

the vessel to board over the bows, while the other made for the star- 
board gangway Hans Petersen, the second mate, stood at his 

gun in the starboard waist, port-fire in hand ; and when the second 
hcdandra was within pistol-shot, a soldier fired his piece at me, stand- 
ing on the poop, the ball whistling harmlessly through the mainsail. 
Instantly I gave the order, < Fire ! ' Bang went the carronade right 
into the bows of the boat ! The sea was freckled with grape, and in an 
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instant Horn and his whole crew were struggling in the water, which 
wa-i tinged with blood. The other halandra^ which was pulling toward 
the bowd, seeing the saucy Golondrina coming toward her ' with a bone 
in her mouth/ — for I had filled away with the intention of running her 
, down, — rowed across our course to avoid collision ; and we passed on, 
tacked, and came towards the boats on the port tack again. 

" They had had enough, however, for the cry of * Misericordia * was 
raised on our approach ; and, leaving them to assist the sunken boat 
and rescue her crew, I wore ship, and bore away for San Bias." 

We make this long quotation, not so much for the purpose of setting 
a model of international courtesies, or of what is generally the best 
way of dealing with obnoxious custom-house officials, nor solely as an 
example of the way in which what we call inferior races are often 
treated by English and Americans, but as example, which would show 
much better than the longest list of complimentary adjectives, what are 
the merits of this very entertaining volume. It has not a dull page ip 
the whole account of the writer's adventures. Of less interest are 
the four stories added at the end of the volume, which smack of the 
magazine. 

4. — 7%tf Life of Abraham Lincoln ; from his Birth • to his Inaugura- 
tion as President, By Ward H. Lamon. With Illustrations. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

Even apart from the interest which every citizen must feel in an ac- 
count of the life of one to whom the whole nation is so deeply indebted, 
and in addition to the feeling of respect which rany possibly prompt 
some readers to the perusal of this volume, it should be clearly stated 
that no reader who takes up this biography will fail to find it much 
more than a very readable book. That a man should rise from the 
humblest origin to be the President of the United States is recognized 
by us all as a vaguely possible thing ; the promise of such success is 
used half comically as a spur to indolent or down-trodden boyhood, 
but to read the record of a life which fulfils this career, the life of one 
who rose manfully through varying obstacles to this final success, is 
not only satisfactory to our patriotism, but is also as entertaining as a 
novel. 

The date of Abraham Lincoln's birth is more certain than most 
other facts about his origin and his family. He was born on the 
twelfth day of February, 1809. His father was Thomas Lincoln, his 
mother's maiden name was Nancy Hanks. At that time, we are told, 
they are supposed to have been married about three years. This state- 
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ment has already given rise to a great deal of discussion which there 
is no need of reopening here ; it is, at any rate, certain that Lincoln's 
origin was of the humblest. His father was apparently the most shift- 
less of men, an unskilled carpenter, a careless farmer, a wanderer over 
the face of the earth, but, wherever he went, taking with him his pro- 
verbial '^ bad luck." It was in a wretched cabin in Kentucky that 
Lincoln was born ; his boyhood was passed in Indiana ; the family living 
at first in a half-faced camp, '' a cabin enclosed on three sides and open 
on the fourth. It was built, not of logs, but of poles. It was about 
fourteen feet square, and had no floor." After a year's residence they 
moved to a cabin without door, windows, or floor. " Three-legged 
stools served for chairs. A bedstead was made of poles stuck in the 
cracks of the logs in one corner of the cabin, while the other end 
rested in the crotch of a forked stick sunk in the earthen floor. On 
these were laid some boards, and on the boards a ^shake-down' of 
leaves covered with skins and old petticoats. The table was a huge 
puncheon, supported by four legs. They had a few pewter and tin 
dishes to eat from, but the most minute inventory of their effects makes 
no mention of knives or forks. Their cooking utensils were a Dutch 
oven and a skillet. Abraham slept in the loft, to which he ascended by 
means of pins driven into holes in the wall." 

It was to this squalor that Thomas Lincoln brought his second wife, 
an early love of his, who had been left a widow, after the death of 
Abraham Lincoln's mother. She did all that was in her power to relieve 
the misery and discomfort that she saw about her, and for her Abraham 
Lincoln always felt a genuine love. Of his education there is but little to 
be said ; '* all his school-days added together would not make a single 
year." Besides the art of spelling, which formed part of the means of 
amusement as well as of the serious work of the school, Lincoln fell at 
one time to the charge of a teacher who, in addition to the ordinary 
rudiments, taught elegance of manners. " One of the scholars was re- 
quired to retire, and re-enter as a polite gentleman is supposed to enter 
a drawing-room. He was received at the door by another scholar, and 
conducted from bench to bench, until he had been introduced to all the 
'young ladies and gentlemen' in the room. Abe went through the 
ordeal countless times. If he took a serious view of the business, it 
must have put him to exquisite torture ; for he was conscious that he 
was not a perfect type of manly beauty, with his long legs and blue 
shins, his small head, his great cars, and shrivelled skin." But besides 
these parodies of civilization, Lincoln acquired the groundwork of edu- 
cation, and he was moreover a huge reader, reading day and night in 
his spare moments, which were but few. He had to work, helping his 
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father and hiring himself out to his neighbors. One of them gives his 
testimony about Lincoln as follows. He says : ^' Lincoln was awful lazy. 
He worked for me ; was always reading and thinking; used to get mad 
at him. He worked for me in 1829, pulling fodder. I say Abe was 
awful lazy ; he would laugh and talk and crack jokes and tell stories all 

the time ; did n*t love work, but did dearly love his pay Lincoln 

said to me one day, that his father taught him to work, but never 
learned him to love it." 

Of the society in the neighborhood we read : '' The houses were 
scattered far apart ; but the inhabitants would travel far to a log-rolling, 
a house-raising, a wedding, or anything else that might be turned into a 
fast and furious frolic. On such occasions the young women carried 
their shoes in their hands, and only put them on when about to join the 
company. The ladies drank whiskey-toddy, while the men took it 
straight ; and both sexes danced the livelong night, barefooted, on pun- 
cheon floors." 

The fair sex wore '* corn-field bonnets, scoop-shaped, flaring in front, 
and long though narrow behind. Shoes were the mode on entering the 
ball-room ; but it was not at all fashionable to scuff them out by walk- 
ing or dancing in them." " Four yards of linsey-woolsey, a yard in 
width, made a dress for any woman. The waist was short, and termi- 
nated just under the arms, whilst the skirt was long and narrow. 
The coats of the men were home-made ; the materials jean, or litKsey- 
woolsey. The waists were short, like the frocks of the women, and the 
long *' claw-hammer " tail was split up to the waist. The breeches 
were of buckskin or jeans ; the cap was of coon-skin ; and the shoes 
of leather tanned at home." Thus Lincoln passed his youth, appar- 
ently a favorite with all for his early-formed habit of telling stories 
and making jokes. When about twenty he made a journey to New 
Orleans on a flat-boat, which was soon aflerwards followed by another 
similar voyage. 

In 1831 Lincoln went to New Salem, in the State of Illinois, a mere 
village, but one that by no means enjoyed rustic simplicity and (^uiet. 
The inhabitants, moreover, held out no inducements to entice strangers 
to their boundaries. On the contrary, they had the fashion of natural- 
izing new-comers, as they called it, in the following way : " They first 
bantered the gentleman to run a foot-race, jump, pitch the mail or 
wreath ; and if none of these propositions seemed agreeable to him, 
they would request to know what he would do in case another gentle- 
man should pull his nose, or squirt tobacco-juice in his face. If he did 
not seem entirely decided in his views as to what should properly be 
done in such a contingency, perhaps he would be nailed in a hogshead. 
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and rolled down New Salem Hill," or he would l>e ducked in the San- 
gamon, or kicked and cuffed by all in the village, and then turned off as 
unfit company. Any excuse was taken for a fight ; and Lincoln, already 
famous for his skill and power as a wrestler, was challenged to a wrest- 
ling-match by the bully of the place, and was victorious. It is indeed 
curious to notice how much Lincoln was indebted to his immense phys- 
ical strength for his success in life. In fact, its importance cannot well 
be overestimated. Not only did it give him great pre-eminence over 
his companions, but it also established an authority which they all felt 
that he would have been able to maintain, and in many cases when he 
saw injustice he was able to interfere for the right. He had great cool- 
ness, and his views were fair, and he was able to assume the mastery 
of a half-civilized mob, every man of which durst not express his op- 
position at the risk of a thrashing. It made him a natural leader. The 
same views held by a weak-bodied man would have gone for little or 
nothing. It was his strength of body as well as of mind that made 
him President. What influence the possession of this quality must 
have given him in so rude a society as that in which he lived can be 
easily seen. It was to the popularity which that helped to give him 
that was due his election to the command of a company in the Black 
Hawk war, — an honor of which he said in a brief sketch of his life, 
written in the year 1859, that it had given him more pleasure than any 
he had since received. After his return from this brief campaign, 
Lincoln was the defeated candidate to the House of Representatives ; 
but ill-success only spurred him to making himself more worthy of 
such dignities. During his residence at New Salem, with the excep- 
tion of the time that he had been off to the wars, he had been a clerk in 
the chief " store " of the place ; now he went into business with a worth- 
less partner, but without success, and began to read law. '' He used 
to read law," says Henry McHenry, "in 1832 or 1833, barefooted, 
seated in the shade of a tree, and would grind around with the shade, 
just opposite Berry's grocery store, a few feet south of the door. He 
occasionally varied the attitude by lying flat on bis back, and putting 
his feet up the tree." 

Squire Godbey says : " The first time I ever saw Abe with a law- 
book in his hand, he was sitting astride Jack Baler's wood-pile, in New 
Salem. Says I, * Abe, what are you studying ? ' * Law,' says Abe. 
* Great God Almighty ! * responded I." 

In 1834 he was a successful candidate for the Legislature, and here 
it is that his public life begins. In spite of his awkwardness, youth, 
and inexperience, he was successful as a speaker and in the ordinary 
business of legislation. In the winter of 1836-37 Lincoln took tip 
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his abode at Springfield, and began practice as a lawyer. In 1838 be- 
gan the long conflict between him and Douglas, which lasted with little 
leniency on either side until 1858. In 1846 he was elected to Con- 
gress from the State of Illinois. Then he took strong ground against 
the Mexican war. After serving his term he returned to Springfield 
and busied himself with the practice of his profession. We find in 
this life a full account of his earnest struggle with Douglas, which did 
80 much to give him a wide reputation as an orator and as a politician. 
Of his nomination at the Convention in Chicago, it is unnecessary here 
to speak, and for the same reason we may omit here any further mention 
of what is still fresh in the memories of all men of over five-and-twenty. 

This volume brings the account of Lincoln's life up to the time of 
his first inauguration, — an appropriate place for its ending, after describ- 
ing his career from the squalid conditions of his boyhood to the solemn 
moment when he took his oath as President, when the most terrible 
dangers the country had ever known were threatening the nation. It is 
not enough to make mention merely of the interest of such a book ; it is 
one that every American should read, as a statement of the wonderful 
possibilities that there are in this country. Of Lincoln's rank in the 
world as a statesman, the time to speak will be when the succeeding 
volume of his biography, which is to describe his services as President, 
shall have appeared ; but meanwhile we recommend this volume as one 
that, with some revision, might be made indeed a model biography. 
The author has taken great pains to secure accuracy ; the testimony of 
all sorts of persons is introduced, and often in their own words, much 
to the interest of the book ; but there are roughnesses here and there 
which offend the reader, as well as gross offences against good taste. 
But, as we may say, it has the material of an excellent biography. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to quote for comparison with 
those sordid memories of his youth, his speech on leaving Springfield 
for Washington in 1860. 

** Friends, — No one who has never been placed in a like position 
can understand my feelings at this hour, nor the oppressive sadness I 
feel at this parting. For more than a quarter of a century 1 have 
lived among you, and during all the time I have received nothing but 
kindness at your hands. Here I have lived from my youth, until now 
I am an old man. Here the most sacred ties of earth were assumed. 
Here all my children were born ; and here one of them lies buried. 
To yon, dear friends, I owe all that I have, all that I am. AU the 
strange, checkered past seems to crowd now upon my mind. To-day I 
leave you. I go to assume a task more difficult than that which de- 
volved upon Washington. Unless the great God, who assisted him. 
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8hall be with and aid me, I must fail ; but if the same omniscient mind 
and almighty arm that directed and protected him shall guide and sup- 
port me, I shall not fail, — I shall succeed. Let us all pray that the 
God of our fathers may not forsake us now. To him I commend you 
all. Permit me to ask that, with equal security and faith, you will 
invoke his wisdom and guidance for me. With these few words I 
must leave you : for how long I know not. Friends, one and all, I 
must now bid you an affectionate farewell." 



5 — Art Education^ Scholastic and Industrial. ■ By Walter Smith, 
State Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. Boston : James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

Mr. Walter Smith's book on Art Education contains twelve chap- 
ters and an Appendix. Six of the chapters, which, however, make 
hardly more than a quarter part of the whole book, contain the sub- 
stance of the lectures delivered by Mr. Smith a year ago at the Insti- 
tute of Technology. They were nominally addressed to persons en- 
gaged in the pursuit of industrial art, but in form and structure they 
have nothing to distinguish them from lectures upon similar topics 
intended for the general public. They treat successively of Orna- 
mental Design, Surface Decoration, Ornament in Relief, Architectural 
Enrichments, and Symbolism in Art, with a concluding chapter of re- 
capitulation entitled Prospect and Retrospect. These papers are 
intelligently though rather loosely written, with occasional passages of 
vigorous good sense, and not infrequent lapses into a free-and-easy gait, 
which considerably injures their tone. The views advanced are those 
now most generally accepted in regard both to the theory and the 
practice of decorative art, though the language in which they are pre- 
sented betrays too plainly the controlling influence which Mr. Ruskin 
and even such minor prophets as Mr. 'Eastlake have had in giving 
them form. Altogether, although they are not unprofitable reading 
for a public but little familiar even with the commonplaces of criti- 
cism, and are tolerably free from objectionable matter, they cannot be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to the literature of art. 

The other six chapters, composing by far the largest part of the 
book, have a substantive value, and constitute probably the most im- 
portant treatise upon the special branch of education to which they 
relate that has yet appeared either in this country or in England. We 
doubt whether any Continental writer has given the various methods 
and appliances of art education so full and fair consideration, or brought 
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to their discussion a more thorough knowledge, an ampler experience^ 
or a more generous and intelligent appreciation than these pages ex- 
hibit In style and manner these chapters differ from the rest of the 
book as the work of a practical man who is thoroughly master of his 
subject, and who writes from the fulness of his own knowledge, differs 
from the same man's semi-literary, pseudo-philosophical attempts to de- 
velop its nature and relations. They are vigorously and simply written, 
with here and there great felicity of thought and expression, and with 
none of the dogmatism and rude assertion which in the more speculative 
chapters is' sometimes so distasteful. The style is that of an able and 
practised writer, although it every now and then flounders into extraor- 
dinary confusions both of logic and of grammar. But these are tri- 
fles. Of these six chapters, one discusses the methods of teaching 
drawing in day schools, especially the public schools ; three are devoted 
to schools of art proper, that is to say, evening schools of industrial art ; 
one gives a detailed account of the processes of casting in plaster both 
natural objects and objects of art. The last, the first in the volume, is 
given to a general view of the question of public art education, both 
here and abroad, explaining the English system, and giving in detail the 
steps which in Massachusetts have led to the establishment, by authority 
of the General Court, not only of courses of drawing in all the public 
schools, but of real schools of art, free evening classes in industrial 
drawing in twenty-three of the principal towns of the Commonwealth. 

The three chapters relating to such schools, discuss in the most mi- 
nute and practical way every detail of their construction, arrangement, 
and management, tlie conduct of the instruction, and the various methods 
by which the study of art may be approached. 

In a matter which is everywhere still very much a matter of experi- 
ment, and in regard to which we are in this country almost absolutely 
without experience, it would be unreasonable to express too confident 
an opinion as to the reasonableness of the conclusions at which Mr. 
Smith arrives, and as to the course of procedure which, on the whole, 
he conceives to be best for the day and evening schools under his 
charge. It is only since the Exhibition of 1851 that in England, and 
since that of 1862 that in France, any comprehensive scheme of art 
education has been undertaken. The Exhibition of 1867 may in like 
manner be said to have inspired the Boston gentlemen then in Paris 
with the conviction that similar steps must presently be taken in this 
country. The French manufacturers had, of course, long before that, 
had their schools of special design, more or less under the patronage of 
the municipalities, not only in Paris, but at Metz, Toulouse, Mulhouse, 
Lyons, and other cities; and the Loi Guizot as early as the year 1833 
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added both music and drawing to the list of studies in the public schools. 
But so little was the importance of drawing understood at that time, 
even in France, that the law was in this particular suffered to become 
a dead letter, and in the early days of the Republic, in a spirit strangely 
hostile to popular instruction, it was formally abrogated. It was not 
until the Exhibition of 1862, which showed at once the comparative 
retrogression of French industrial art, and the enormous progress made 
in England since the establishment of the government schools, that the 
petitions and remonstrances of the manufacturers and their workmen 
brought the Imperial government to its senses, and provoked the law 
of March 31, 1865, which, under the enlightened administration of M. 
Duruy, brought drawing, together with other special branches of seC" 
ondary instruction, under the patronage of the state. 

Already, in 1863, the city of Paris had organized a commission to in- 
quire into the subject ; in accordance with whose recommendations, the 
private schools already existing were taken under municipal patronage 
and new schools established. The regulations reported by the commis- 
sion were taken almost word for word from the English rules. The 
system of drawing pursued in these schools is indeed quite different 
from that taught at South Kensington, the "modelling" of form in 
light and shade, by the use of charcoal or crayons, being introduced at 
an early period of study, while in England the student is trained a long 
time in drawing outlines with the pencil before " shading " is attempted, 
and even then a hard point is preferred to the stump. But this differ- 
ence, as Mr. Smith points out, is sufficiently accounted for by the fact 
that a system of outline work, if less stimulating to the artistic sense, 
requiring rather precision and accuracy than delicacy of feeling, is for 
that very reason more within the reach of an inartistic race and more 
easily administered by inartistic instructors. Moreover, it is easier 
taught in classes than is light and shade, being capable of very satis- 
factory treatnrient by means of the blackboard. It was necessity, then, 
rather than choice, which, in the absence of properly trained teachers, 
led the English authorities into this system of procedure, — a system 
which, except in children's schools, they are now slowly replacing by 
an approach to the French methods. The same conditions now exist 
in the United States which controlled the English policy tWenty years 
ago. We need a system capable of being successfully applied to large 
classes at the hands of instructors but a step further advanced in the 
arts than their pupils. It seems to us then that in organizing a system 
of art education for our Massachusetts schools, day and evening, not 
only is Mr. Smith abundantly justified in adopting the main features 
of the South Kensington system, already extensively imitated on the 
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Continent, but that in the particular point under discussion, in regard to 
which his policy is likely to provoke remark, he is right in giving, for 
the present at least, a greater prominence to " line " work than will 
by and by prove necessary or desirable. We should, at any rate, 
be disposed to await with patience the result of Mr. Smith's experi- 
ment, because, having great experience in its practical working, he 
is more likely to make a success with the English system than with 
even a better scheme with which he was less familiar. He has long 
been known, moreover, as being of all Englishmen the most persistent 
advocate of the French methods of work. It is in great part by 
the influence of his writings and of his example that the South Ken- 
sington rules have been relaxed, and the gradual approximation to 
French methods, of which we have spoken, has taken place in the 
English schools. If the great apostle of the continental methods 
of drawing still finds it best in this country to begin by following the 
English procedure, we may safely trust the issue to his judgment. 

It is to be desired, however, that in the practice of the generous selec- 
ticism in these particulars, by which Mr. Smith hopes to find '^a 
system elastic enough to embrace every process that experience may 
perfect," the range of study should extend beyond the narrow and 
somewhat conventional limits of European art Every object presents 
itself to the eye as a spot of color, of a certain shape and size, the hue 
being modified in one part and another by the different exposure of the 
different parts to the light. In the complete representation of any 
object these three elements — the outline, the color, and the " model- 
ling,*' or light and shade — must be present ; and if this is not in con- 
templation, and only a partial and, so far, conventional representation 
is to be attempted, there would seem to be no question as to which 
element should be given up. The outline, of course, must be retained, 
but we can certainly convey a more full and just idea of the object to 
be represented by giving its color and letting the modelling go, than 
by carefully delineating all the intricacies of its surface, at the sacrifice 
of what is in most things their most striking and characteristic feature, 
— the particular hue which distinguishes them. It is indeed, as we 
have said, merely as a spot of color that an object first presents itself to 
the eye ; and in most lights, in almost all in-door positions, the model- 
ling of strongly colored suifaces — as, for instance, upon most natural 
flowers — is so unimportant as to be almost imperceptible. In a work 
avowedly imperfect, moreover, it is certainly most reasonable to dis- 
pense first with that element which involves the great outlay of labor, 
and it is clear that the sacrifice of the light and shade involves the 
greatest saving with the least loss. In spite, however, of these ob- 
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vious considerations, the steady current of European opinion and 
practice, for the last four hundred years, has been the other way. 
Color has been the first thing to be abandoned, and the delicate modu- 
lation of light and shade the thing most highly prized, — the mastery 
of those exquisite and subtle effects the skill most in repute. During 
all this time, along with paintings which combine all three elements, 
and mere outline drawings which at the extreme limit of conventional 
treatment exhibit only one, works in black and white, executed in 
pencil or chalk, with the burin or with the needle, have been the 
principal form of pictorial art. The alternative method, employing 
outline and flat color, without shade, has been almost unknown. 

But elsewhere it is not so. The instinct, or tradition, or convenience 
of other races has led them to adopt the other alternative, — to neglect 
altogether the faint and, to their mind, superficial gradations of light 
and shade, but to retain with eager fidelity all the subtle, delicate, ever- 
varying, and ever-characteristic phenomena of local hue. The whole 
decorative and pictorial art of Japan, for instance, is constructed upon 
this system, as may be seen to admiration in the infinite variety of the 
fans which are now so common. It would seem that the Japanese no 
more entertain the idea of light and shade, or of shadow even, as things 
to be put into a drawing, and no more miss them, than we miss the 
color from an etching or pencil sketch. 

It is obvious enough that each system possesses advantages which 
the other lacks, and it is not worth while to ask which, in the absence 
of the other, would in the long run be most conducive to the highest 
culture, so long as we are, potentially, in possession of both. The 
Oriental method, as it comes to us, seems exactly to meet Mr. Smith's 
definition of " a new process which experience has perfected," and it 
would seem to be full of promise 'as an element of our new and 
improved scheme — this latest and best system — of American art 
education. If, as seems likely to be the case, it proves impracticable 
here, as it has proved impracticable elsewhere, to introduce the subject 
of light and shade during the earlier stages of study, so that pupil 
and teacher are alike exposed to the danger of getting fagged and dis- 
gusted over the dry and mechanical part of their work long before they 
reach the more stimulating and artistic part, may it not be possible, by 
letting them add color to their outlines, to lifl them at once to the 
plane of real achievement, to put within their reach results that will 
make them proud and happy, and send them along their road with the 
spring and bound that come from conspicuous and unmistakable 
success? However it might be in a school of fine art, it would 
seem at least that in a course of training for the industrial arts such a 
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method of study could not fail of the happiest effect. For in the 
decorative arts color is the main element, and practical acquaintance 
with its management can hardly be begun too soon. It is also, so to 
speak, beyond all others, an eminently artistic element, — one whose use 
would tend, it would seem, more than any one thing, to stimulate and 
develop what genius of artistic power might be at hand, — special 
capacities which, on the other hand, a too long continued course of 
black and white might in many cases stifle and destroy. 

The illustrations of Mr. Smith's book are most of them pertinent 
and interesting, but they are so executed as not to enhance its beauty. 
The style of lettering on most of the architectural drawings combines 
with their imperfect execution to render a good part of the descriptive 
inscriptions quite unintelligible. 

The Appendix, which covers fifty pages, is mostly taken up with 
statistical information elsewhere difiicult to obtain, in regard to the 
equipment of art schools, with lists of the most approved models and 
casts, giving their cost and the cost of their transportation to this 
country. It cannot but be of the greatest practical value to all persons 
engaged in these undertakings. 



6. — Memoir of Roger Brooke Tanetf, LL. D., Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, By Samuel Ttler, LL. D., 
of the Maryland Bar. Baltimore : Published by John Murphy <& 
Co., 182 Baltimore Street. 1872. 

It was the fortune of Chief Justice Taney on two conspicuous occa- 
sions to incur the bitter hate of a powerful political party. His course 
in accepting the control of the Treasury Department at the request of 
General Jackson, for the sole purpose of recovering the government 
deposits from the Bank of the United States after Mr. Duane's refusal 
to do so, exposed. him to charges of subserviency to the President roost 
difficult for an honorable man to bear ; and his nomination to the va- 
cancy left by the death of Marshall, coming so soon after this service, 
was regarded as the thirty pieces of silver which rewarded his baseness, 
and encountered the fiercest opposition in the Senate. Taking his seat 
under these circumstances, he had succeeded in living down the accusa- 
tions against him, and even his opponents had learned to recognize his 
fitness for his place, when the Dred Scott decision came, at a time 
when party lines were sharply drawn on the question of slavery, to decide 
that question against the party of freedom, whose triumph seemed almost 
assured. Amid the storm of indignation which this decision aroused 
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among the Republicans, whose great purpose was declared unconstitu- 
tional, the circumstances of his original appointment were recalled, and 
the forgotten charges against him repeated by men who did not care to 
understand the merits of the controversy in which they originated, but 
were willing to believe anything that tended to shake the authority of 
the court which had volunteered to decide against them. As a conse- 
quence, his true character and motives have been lost under a cloud of 
misrepresentation, and his death was hailed by many as a deliverance 
from a magistrate whose obstinate longevity seemed merely an evidence 
of his spite. He lived, they thought, simply to keep a Republican from 
succeeding to his power, and they doubtless fancied that his sharpest pang 
in death arose from disappointment at finding his strength unequal to his 
malice. He has been regarded as a naan who was originally appointed 
to his place, not from any fitness for its duties, but simply because Gen- 
eral Jackson had found him a *' pliant instrument " (to use Mr. Web- 
ster's phrase), and wished to repay his servility, and whom the Demo- 
cratic party found an equally subservient ally, whenever a decision 
of the Supreme Court was necessary to stamp with authority their po- 
litical principles, — a judge, in short, who was appointed as a politician, 
and who felt it his duty to serve in that capacity. It was eminently 
desirable, therefore, that his biography should be written, not only to 
exhibit his character in its true light before his countrymen, but also 
to increase the authority of the tribunal over which he presided, which 
has suffered in public esteem from the unmerited aspersions cast upon 
its chief. 

Mr. Tyler, however, has given us a panegyric, not a biography. In 
his desire to relieve the memory of Chief Justice Taney from unde- 
served obloquy, he has fallen into the opposite error of indiscriminate 
eulogy. In his vocabulary are none but superlatives. Assuming as a 
motto for his book, " Qui nihil in vita nisi laudardum, aut fecit, out 
dixit, aut sensit,^* he has sought to prove it literally true. For example, 
when Mr. Taney was appointed Chief Justice, he tells us that he was 
called to preside over " the most august tribunal ever established among 
men," and proceeds : " No man ever realized more entirely the grandeur 
of high judicial functions and felt more profoundly its responsibilities, 
and never did a man bring to the discharge of duty a more sublime 
moral courage. As to his qualifications as a lawyer for the office, they 
were the most complete. He had not only mastered every branch of 
legal learning in every form of judicial tribunal, from the highest to 
the lowest, but he was extraordinarily familiar with practice in every 
species of court. No matter from what court, whether on the law or 
the equity side, a record came up on writ of error or appeal, he could 
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Bee at once its full import, and his long and diversified experience as a 
practising lawyer in courts of original jurisdiction bad made him as 
familiar with rules of practice as the most experienced clerk of a court. 
He was marshalled to his place by a divine tactic " (^ and heaven it 
knoweth what that may mean ") " for the good of his country, if ever a 
public functionary was, just as his great predecessor had been." Such 
language reminds us of Leicester's prayer in "The Critic," and for 
exhaustive compliment may be recommended as a model. The same 
exaggeration runs through the whole book. The judges before whom 
Mr. Taney practised, his associates and opponents at the bar, and his 
political friends, are all pre-eminent for ability and virtue ; and how his 
political opponents fare at the hands of the author may be inferred from 
his placing Hamilton among the disciples of Machiavelli, and making the 
second Adams "happy in his power of mischief," while Mr. Seward's 
policy of governing the country " by sectional animosities," and Max 
MUllcr*s " fanatical spleen against negro slavery " alike come in for his 
condemnation. History has but one side for Mr. Tyler, and he states 
that without qualification. He is a painter who knows only black and 
white, and his pictures are innocent of shading. 

Still this fault does not seriously impair the value of his work. It is 
suppression and falsification which make a biography untrustworthy. 
The author's exaggeration is too patent to deceive, and defeats itself. 
He has given us the means of forming our own opinion about Mr. 
Taney, and we are not obliged to accept his conclusions, though we can- 
not quarrel with his admiration for the late Chief Justice. The volume 
opens with a fragment of autobiography written in 1854, which car- 
ries us as far as Mr. Taney's twenty-fifth year, at which age he began 
the practice of law at Frederick, Maryland. This, with the few letters 
which Mr. Tyler has been able to secure, to a student of character 
would be the most valuable part of the work, and from them he could 
hardly fail to get an accurate understanding of the man. They show 
us the Chief Justice as ho was, — a man of great simplicity and elevation 
of character, of perfectly honest purpose, and of unyielding firmness, 
who never shrank from what he considered his duty, or suffered un- 
worthy considerations to afiect his judgment; "a loyal, just, and upright 
gentleman," in the best sense; in many respects a great man, but, 
though an able lawyer and an admirable judge, lacking the intellectual 
breadth which is a necessary element of greatness. The absence of all 
pettiness in his nature is very striking ; he seems singularly magnani- 
mous and unselfish, and it is refreshing to read his life in these days 
of furious money-getting. 

We cannot refrain from quoting the following little note, written on 
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the forty-sixth anniversary of his marriage, it seems so entirely charac- 
teristic : — 

** Washington, January 7, 1852. 

" I cannot, my dearest wife, suffer the 7th of January to pass without 
renewing to you the pledges of love which I made to you on the 7th 
of January, forty-six years ago ; and although I am sensible that in that 
long period I have done many things that I ought not to have done, 
and have left undone many things that I ought to have done, yet in 
constant affection to you I have never wavered, — never being insensi- 
ble how^ much I owe to you, — and now pledge to you again a love as 
true and sincere as that I offered you on the 7th of January, 1806, and 
shall ever be your affectionate husband, ^ jj g^ Tanet 

"Mrs. Anne Taney." 

A lawyer of Frederick used to tell an anecdote which illustrates his 
high sense of honor. Soon after the narrator began to practise, he was 
employed in an ejectment cause in which Mr. Taney was opposing 
counsel ; and when the case was called for trial and he was asked by 
the court if he was ready, he answered yes. Whereupon Mr. Taney 
told him in a whisper that his locations were all wrong ; and that if he 
went to trial, he must lose his ease, whether the right was with him or 
not. The young man had his case continued. Such a letter and such 
a story are wortji pages of eulogy. 

In no respect has the Chief Justice- been more misrepresented than 
in reference to his position on the slavery question. Many suppose 
that in the Dred Scott case he decided that the negro had no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect. This sentence in his 
opinion, taken out of its connection, has been quoted as if those words 
were used to express his own view of the negro's true position in the 
scale of creation, rather than as a statement of an opinion once com- 
mon, but which he says " it is difficult at this day to realize." His 
own opinion we find expressed in his argument for Mr. Gruber, and 
that his expressions were sincere is shown by the fact that he emanci- 
pated the slaves which he inherited from his father, and continued to 
aid them afterwards. Mr. Gruber was a Pennsylvania minister, who, 
having preached an antislavery sermon at a camp-meeting, was in- 
dicted for an attempt to incite a slave insurrection. Mr. Taney de- 
fended him, and in arguing his right to speak of slavery as he thought, 
said : ^' It is a subject of national concern, and may at all times be 

freely discussed A hard necessity, indeed, compels us to endure 

the evil of slavery for a time. It was imposed upon us by another 
nation, while we were yet in a state of colonial vassalage. It cannot 
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be easily or suddenly removed. Yet, while it continues, it is a blot on 
oar national character, and every real lover of freedom confidently 
hopes that it will be effectually, though it must be gradually, wiped 
away, and earnestly looks for the means by which this necessary object 
may be best attained." These were Mr. Taney's views in 1819, and 
his opinion in the Dred Scott case will be searched in vain for a word 
inconsistent with them. They were the views of the best men among 
the founders of our government, and of the most enlightened statesmen 
who succeeded them ; they were the views of Mr. Lincoln himself 
when he was elected President by the Republican party. With the 
objects of that party the Chief Justice was in hearty though uncon- 
scious sympathy. That he did not readily accept the means by 
which they proposed to accomplish these objects is not surprising. A 
Roman Catholic in religion, a lawyer by profession, inclined from early 
political association as well as from the habit of his mind to construe 
the Constitution strictly, at a time of life when man's conservative in- 
stincts are strongest, it is not strange that he refused to abandon the 
views of constitutional law which he had spent his life in learning and 
expounding, for the purpose of adopting new interpretations which had 
gained currency in the heat of party strife among men who had ceased 
to venerate a Constitution which they had always heard invoked to pro- 
tect slavery. Nor can we wonder that, with his stricter ideas, he seemed 
to men who were bent on its destruction like a defender of the institu- 
tion, which he too wished to see destroyed, only not at the expense 
of the Constitution. And now that the object of both has been ac- 
complished in a way which neither could foresee, we may hope 
that his countrymen will do justice to his motives, and respect the 
courage which enabled him, in the discharge of what he felt to be 
his duty, to bear the odium of seeming to side with a wrong which ho 
hated. 

Of Mr. Taney's judicial career there is little for a biographer to say. 
Mr. Tyler tells us that his opinions *^ for apposite learning, wise legal 
discrimination, calm judicial spirit, and perspicuity and finish of lan- 
guage are unsurpassed by those of any judge who has ever adminis- 
tered law in a court founded on the common law of England." No one 
but a lawyer can dispute this estimate, and a lawyer is more likely to 
form his own opinion of Chief Justice Taney's merits as a judge from 
reading his opinions himself, than to adopt Mr. Tyler's judgment. In 
treating this branch of his subject he has undertaken to discuss only 
7 \ hb opinions on constitutional qiTestions, dismissing the others with the 
temperate statement already quoted. He takes the cases up in succes- 
sion simply to state what was decided in each, and to make them the 
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pegs on which to hang the praises of his hero. He forgets, however, 
that these opinions, where they are recognized as law, were the opinions 
of the court, and hardly gives the eminent men who were Taney's as- 
sociates credit for their share in the court's decisions, even in cases 
where the opinion was written by one of them. For instance, he 
speaks of the decision in the case of the Genesee Chief, as if it were 
his exclusively. ** This decision alone," he says, " is sufficient to place 
the Chief Justice among the greatest of judicial characters." It " il- 
lustrates in an especial manner the liberal wisdom of the Chief Justice." 
Yet the Supreme Court only adopted here doctrines which Judge Story 
had taught as law at Cambridge twenty years before. Other decisionSi 
which to Mr. Tyler prove the " marvellous power of analysis which en- 
abled him to discern the exact boundary in all the mutual relations of 
Federal and State sovereignty and jurisdiction," did not meet with equal 
approval from critics at least as competent. They made Chancellor 
Kent say, '^ I have lost my confidence and hopes in the constitutional 
guardianship and protection of the Supreme Court," and almost drove 
Judge Story from the bench. A few months before his death, the latter 
wrote in reference to them : " The doctrines of the Constitution so vital 
to the country, which in former times received the support of the whole 
court, no longer maintain their ascendency. I am the last member 
now living of the old court, and I cannot consent to remain where I can 
no longer hope to see those doctrines recognized and enforced. For the 
future I must be in a dead minority of the court, with the painful al- 
ternative of either expressing an open dissent from the opinions of the 
court, or by silence seeming to acquiesce in them." With these feelings 
he had determined to resign, but died before he carried his purpose 
into execution. 

As we have said, our author's history of the Chief Justice's judicial 
career is made up of digested decisions, and complimentary remarks 
thereon of his own. He gives us only that which every one who has access 
to the reports may get for himself. There is not wanting, however, the 
most valuable testimony to Mr. Taney's greatness as a judge in the less 
conspicuous but by no means less important part of his duties on the 
bench. We refer to the speech of Mr. B. R. Curtis, made from ex- 
perience as his associate, at the meeting of the Boston bar after his 
death. He said : " It is certainly true, and I am happy to be able 
to bear direct testimony to it, that the surpassing ability of the Chief 
Justice, and all his great qualities of character and mind, were more 
fully and constantly exhibited in the consultation-room, while presiding 
over and assisting the deliberations of his brethren, than the public 
knew, or can ever justly appreciate. There his dignity, his love of 
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order, his gentleness, his caution, bis accuracy, his discrimination, were 
of incalculable importance. The real intrinsic character of the tri- 
bunal was greatly influenced by them, and always for the better." 
Alluding to the fact that ho wrote comparatively but few opinions, he 
says : '^ He was as absolutely free from the slightest trace of vanity 
and self-conceit as any man I ever knew. He was aware that many 
of his associates were ambitious of doing this conspicuous part of their 
joint labor. The preservation of the harmony of the members of the 
court, and of their good-will to himself, was always in his mind. And 
I have not the least doubt that these considerations often influenced 
him to request others to prepare opinions which he could and other- 
wise would have written." 

Such praise from such a source, while it justifies in part Mr. Tyler's 
panegyrics, might well have superseded them, and it is on such 
opinions that the reputation of Chief Justice Taney may safely rest. 
Our author tells us that his " book is designed not only to be a 
memoir of Chief Justice Taney, but also to show the working of the 
Federal government." The fulfilment of this design has certainly in- 
creased the size of his volume, but it may be questioned whether it 
has enhanced its value. He justifies himself for uniting his treatise 
on our constitutional history with the work announced in his title by 
this course of reasoning: ''As Mr. Taney will be seen occupying 
high posts in the Federal government at important political crises, it 
is necessary to take a view of the nature and the working of the 
Federal government in order to judge of the wisdom and patriotism 
of his conduct in those positions." Mr. Taney's conduct, as an officer 
of the Federal government, must be judged by his view of the Federal 
Constitution, and his judgment of the tendency in the working of the 
government ; and whether his view of the Constitution, and his judg- 
ment of the tendency in the working of the government, be true or 
not, can only be tested by the history of the country down to the 
present time. In order to judge of the nature of the Federal govern- 
ment, we must recur to its origin." Here certainly is a foundation 
broad enough to sustain a work equal to Mr. Bancroft's, and we can 
only admire Mr. Tyler's moderation in limiting his to one volume. 
His view makes Mr. Taney's life only an episode in his own biography, 
and obliterates the distinction between biography and history. Chief 
Justice Marshall on one occasion interrupted a prolix lawyer in a 
tedious statement of elemental principles with the remark, *•*• Mr. A., 
there are some things which the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are presumed to know." We wish that some friend had 
reminded Mr. Tyler of thb story while he was writing his sketch of 
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our history ; for that the Constitution was framed by a convention 
of delegates at Philadelphia in 1787, that it went into operation on 
the 4th of March, 1789, and that General Washington was the first 
President, are facts for a knowledge of which he might fairly have 
given his readers credit. Nor does it seem necessary to quote all the 
provisions of the Constitution which relate to the judicial power, " in 
order to show the services which Mr. Taney rendered to his country 
as Chief Justice." This quotation Mr. Tyler has given, and that not 
as a quotation, but as a condensed statement of his own, altering some 
of the original phraseology to make it harmonize with his context, 
leaving the rest in glaring contrast with the general construction of his 
page ; and so carelessly that by condensing the two last clauses of the 
second section in article third, he has given the courts of the United 
States jurisdiction in cases *^ between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different citizens." Mr. Tyler's views of history 
are what might be expected from a man who starts with the funda- 
mental proposition that the Cavaliers settled the Southern States, and 
reaches the conclusion that the antislavery party " was not moved by 
any regard for the welfare of the negro race, but by hostility to the 
Southern States." His logic is illustrated by his attempt to argue that 
the question between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States was 
a question of political power, rather than of hostility to slavery, from the 
fact that while the New England States were opposing the admission 
of Missouri, some of their citizens were engaged in the slave-trade, 
and Judge Story was charging grand juries throughout his circuit to 
indict them. Such opinions and such reasoning naturally lead him to 
conclude his review of the circumstances which led to the Rebellion 
with the remark that "no publicist, judging by the practices of nations, 
can doubt that, in the forum of political ethics, the slave States were 
justified in their course ; and every publicist knows that it is not the 
party which fires the first shot that is responsible for the war, but the 
party which makes war necessary." When, however, he adduces as 
evidence of the revolutionary policy which governed the Republican 
party, that, " contrary to unbroken usage," they nominated both can- 
didates, Lincoln and Hamlin, from the same side of Mason and Dixon's 
line, he should have remembered Jackson and Calhoun. 

It is only fair to say, however, that while Mr. Tyler's opinions, both 
of law and history, are colored by his evident sympathy with the slavery 
party, they are expressed without bitterness. Indeed, he treats the prom- 
inent opponents of his views, such as Clay, Adams, and Linclon, with 
every disposition, apparently, to do them justice, and the reader will be 
glad to miss the personal misrepresentation and detraction which we 
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have grown to expect in the writings of those who hold his ideas. In 
this respect he has done what the man whose life he writes would 
have desired. Mr. Seward is an exception. In Mr. Tyler's view he 
was a bad man, who sought by encouraging sectional animosities to win 
the Presidency. Even Mr. Seward's admirers, if they will recall his 
speech on the admission of Elansas, and the indecent attack which he 
there made on the Supreme Court, and especially on the Chief Justice 
on account of the Dred Scott decision, will not wonder that any of Mr. 
Taney's friends should conceive a prejudice against him. Still, how- 
ever, it is to be regretted that one holding such opinions should be in a 
position to influence others. Mr. Tyler is a professor in the Columbia 
Law School at Washington, and we fear that his pupils will imbibe his 
views without sharing his moderation, and that he and others like him 
throughout the South are educating the next generation in such a man- 
ner as will keep alive the embers of the civil war and defer the estab- 
lishment of really cordial relations between the North and the South for 
many years. 

The Dred Scott decision affords him opportunity for a long dis- 
quisition, devoted particularly to the assertion of Mr. Justice Curtis, 
that " slavery, being contrary to natural right, is created only by mu- 
nicipal law," which he terms ''one of the most extraordinary aber- 
rations from a great fundamental principle of public law to be found 
in the history of judicial administration." ' He proves to his own satis- 
faction, by quotations from Plato, Cicero, and Justinian, that it was 
created by the law of nations, because it was an old principle of inter- 
national law that the victor in battle had a right to enslave his pris- 
oners. As well prove that murder is justifiable by the laws of nations, 
because he had a right to kill them. That a man of intelligence should 
to-day argue from this obsolete principle that negro slavery, or the 
right to enslave a man because he is black, was a creation of interna- 
tional law, without seeing that, if it was, it was abolished, with the prin- 
ciple, centuries before the United States was thought of, or if not, that 
it is lawful in this country to-day because nothing but municipal law 
has abolished it, and nothing but the power which makes can unmake, 
is sufficiently strange, but it would be idle seriously to attack such a 
position. The Dred Scott decision has been overruled by the war, and 
the questions therein discussed have passed into history. Mr. Tyler 
might safely have left its defence to rest on the opinion of the Chief 
Justice, which he pronounces " the most comprehensive and best rea- 
soned politico-judicial opinion ever pronounced by any tribunal." He 
certainly has not strengthened it. Some years ago one of the ablest 
judges who took part in the decision was asked by a lawyer precisely 
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what the court decided. He replied, " If you ask me what the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided in the case of Dred Scott, I 
answer, I don't know." Our author thinks he does, but as his opinion 
on the point is of interest only to the legal antiquary, we forbear to dis- 
turb his confidence. 

On the whole, Mr. Tyler is to be thanked for his book. We lay it 
down with a feeling almost of affection for the man whose life he has 
written, and are glad to think that the highest judicial position in our 
country was filled so many years by a man whose public and private 
life alike afford so admirable an example to the profession of which he 
was the head. The story of such a life is elevating and encouraging, 
and we can pardon the author much bad logic and much political heresy 
for the pleasure and profit we have got from its perusal. 



7. — Man in the Past, Present, and Future, A Popular Account 
of the Results of Recent Scientific Research as regards the Origin^ 
Position, and Prospects of the Human Race, From the German 
of Dr. L. BtJCHNER, by W. S. Dallas, F. L. S. London, 1872. 

The words ** materialist " and " atheist " have been so long em- 
ployed as death-dealing epithets in the hands of hard-hitting theo- 
logical controversialists, that it seems hardly kind in us to begin the 
notice of a meritorious book by saying that it is the work of a mate- 
rialist and an atheist. We are reassured, however, by the reflection 
that these are just the titles which the author himself delights in claim- 
ing. Dr. Buchner would regard it as a slur upon his mental fitness 
for philosophizing if we were to refuse him the title of atheist ; and 
" materialism " is the name of that which is as dear to him as " lib- 
erty " was dear to the followers of Danton and Mirabeau. Accord- 
ingly, in applying these terms to Dr. Buchner, they become divested 
of their old opprobriousness, and are enabled to discharge the proper 
function of descriptive epithets by serving as abstract symbols for 
certain closely allied modes of thinking. Considered in this purely 
philosophical way, an " atheist " is one to whom the time-honored 
notion of Deity has become a meaningless and empty notion ; and a 
"materialist" is one who regards the story of the universe as com- 
pletely and satisfactorily told when it is wholly told in terms of matter 
and motion, without reference to any ultimate underlying Existence, of 
which matter and motion are only the phenomenal manifestations. 
To Dr. Buchner's mind the criticism of the various historic concep- 
tions of godhood has not only stripped these conceptions of their 
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anthropomorphic vestments, hut has led them destitute of anj validity 
or solid content whatever ; and in similar wise he is satisfied with 
describing the operations of nature, alike in the physical and psychical 
worlds, as merely the redistributions of matter and motion, without 
seeking to answer the inquiry as to what matter and motion are, or 
how they can be supposed to exist as such at all, save in reference to 
the mind by which they are cognized. 

Starting, then, upon this twofold basis, — that the notion of God is 
a figment, and that matter in motion is the only real existence, — Dr. 
Bttchner seeks in the present work to interpret the facts disclosed 
by scientific induction concerning the origin of man, his psychical 
nature, his history, and his destiny as a denizen of the earth. With 
reference to these topics Dr. BUchner is a follower of Mr. Darwin, 
especially of Mr. Darwin as amended by Professor Haeckel. His 
book , considered on its scientific merits only, and without regard to its 
philosophic bearings, is a popular exposition of the. Darwinian theory 
as applied to the origin of the human race. Regarded simply as a 
scientific exposition, conducted on these fundamental principles, there 
is in the book little which calls for criticism. Dr. Buchner has studied 
the Darwinian theory very thoroughly, and his statements in illustra- • 
tion of it are for the most part very accurate, showing, so far as this 
portion of the work is concerned, the evidences of a truly scientific 
spirit. He is as lucid, moreover, as Taine or Haeckel, and nothing is 
wanting to one's entire enjoyment of his book, save that modesty in 
the presence of the limitless workings of nature which Dr. Buchner 
does not possess any more than Taine or Haeckel. 

But from the scientific point of view it is not necessary for us to 
discuss Dr. Buchncr's book, as it is not an original scientific treatise, 
but only a lucid exposition of the speculations and discoveries of 
other students of nature. When we have described it as in the 
main lucid and accurate, we have given it all the praise which as a 
scientific exposition it can legitimately claim to have earned. When 
we consider it as a contribution to philosophy, when we ask the ques- 
tion whether it can be of any use to us in solving the great problem of 
our relations to the universe in which we live and move and have our 
being, we must set down quite another verdict As an exposition of 
Darwinism, the work, though by no means all that could be desired, is 
still an admirable work. But as a vindication of the atheistic and 
materialistic way of explaining the universe, it is an utter failure. To 
suppose that the establishment of the Darwinian theory of man*s 
origin is equivalent to the vindication of materialism and atheism, is a 
mistake of Dr. Buchner's which would be very absurd were it not so 
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very serious. Mr. Darwin's theory only supposes that a certain aggre- 
gate of phenomena now existing has had for its antecedent a certain 
other and different aggregate of phenomena. The entire victory of 
this theory will only — like the previous victory of Newton's theory 
over the doctrine of guiding angels, espoused even by Kepler — assure 
us that in the entire series of phenomenal manifestations, of which the 
world is made up, there is no miraculous break, no conjuring, no freak 
of the magician. And to this conclusion all modern scientific inquiry 
has long been leading us. It needed no Dr. Bilchner to tell us this. 
All this, however, cannot stir us one inch toward the philosophic doc- 
trine of which Dr. Buchner is the advocate. Dr. Buchner shares with 
the theologians whom he combats the error of supposing that godhood 
cannot be manifested in a regular series of phenomena, but only in 
fortuitous miraculous surprises. When he has proved that mankind 
was originated through the ordinary processes of paternity from some 
lower form of life, he thinks he has overturned the belief in God, 
whereas he has really only overturned a crude and barbarous conception 
of the way in which God acts. And so when it is shown that all the 
phenomena of the world are but material phenomena, our author thinks 
that the ground-theorem of materialism is forever established ; quite 
forgetting that what we call material phenomena are, after all said and 
done, nothing but expressions for certain changes occurring in a com- 
plicated series of psychical states. 

In short, no matter how far the scientific interpretation of nature 
may be carried, it can reveal to us only the fact that the workings of 
the ultimate Existence of which Nature is the phenomenal expression 
are different from what they were supposed to be by uninstructed 
thinkers of former times. And no matter how far we may carry the 
interpretation of natural phenomena in terms of matter and motion, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that matter and motion, as phenomenal 
manifestations, can have no genuine existence save as the correlatives 
of a cognizing mind. To treat of the universe of phenomena without 
the noumenon God is nonsense ; and likewise to treat of matter (a 
congeries of attributes) without reference to the mind in whose cogni- 
zance alone can attributes have any existence, is also nonsense. How- 
ever praiseworthy, therefore. Dr. Biichner's book may be as an exposi- 
tion of a particular set of scientific doctrines, we think it can have 
but small value as a contribution to philosophy. Its author is one of 
those men who see very distinctly what they really see, but who in 
reality see but a very little way before them. 
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8. — Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, and other De- 
tails. Bt Charles L. Eastlake. Edited by Charles C. Per- 
kins. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1870. 

The popularity of Mr. Eastlake's book is an indication of the pre- 
vailing interest in art, of which well-attended drawing-schools and 
projected art museums are the other tokens. The chief part of the 
book is devoted to special hints on the designing of household furniture ; 
but the general principles which it is the main object of the book to 
enforce are those which underlie all good decorative design. Such 
with others are the following propositions : that a design of an object 
should indicate its use, and that its shape and mode of treatment should 
be that best suited to the material employed ; that the evidence of 
human handiwork is always more valuable in decoration than mere 
elaboration and finish ; that decoration should not attempt to imitate 
natural forms, but to typify them. 

From such principles as his starting-point, he wages a hardy war on 
shaded designs in carpets or wall-papers, on wooden scroll-work and 
'^applied" mouldings, on concealed hinges and locks, on varnish, cut 
glass, rococo jewelry, the rounded comers of custom-made furniture, 
and the construction of dining-tables, and every one will acknowledge 
the force of his faultfinding. It is done in an interesting fashion which 
all can appreciate, and the book well deserves its success. 

The book has, however, its faults, and above all else it is unfortunate, 
that while the author's own designs fairly illustrate the excellent text, 
they are in themselves far from comely. Mr. Eastlake's furniture 
looks barbarous and uncouth, and one might expect the aspect of his 
hall-table and bookcase, cabinet and chest of drawers, to undo all the 
force of his text. Curiously enough, however (and this is no compli- 
ment to our native designers of furniture), things have taken a course 
that Mr. Eastlake probably little intended. These very designs have 
been executed over and over again, and one maker from the neighbor- 
hood of Boston stated the other day that he had repeatedly execut(?d 
all the designs in the book, — a fact which indicates more zeal for im- 
provement than knowledge of the best means of obtaining it Any 
one who feels tempted to appropriate Mr. Eastlake's designs would, in 
our opinion, do better by consulting a volume of designs for furniture 
of a similar character by Mr. Talbert, lately published in London. 
But both gentlemen intended their books as hints only, and not as work- 
ing drawings; their illustrations were mere indications of what might 
be done, not models for universal use. 

Mr. Eastlake's designs are all Gfothio or grotesque, while furniture 
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not only may be, but in this country must be, designed in many styles, 
and it can and ought to be reasonably framed and put together in any 
one of them. There are those among us, for instance, who think noth- 
ing more homely and comfortable than were the dwelling-houses of fifty 
or a hundred years ago, with their heavy mahogany furniture, and sec- 
retaries inlaid with brass, and tile fireplaces and four-posters, and 
stairways with twisted posts and balusters, and delicate wooden decora- 
tion in cornice and finish. These bear no resemblance to Mr. East- 
lake's designs, yet all is refined, delicate, comfortable, and well built, 
and adapted to its .uses. The man who admires this may never admire 
Mr. Eastlake*s designs, but the same principles — and this is the good 
of the book — can guide them both. 

As Mr. Eastlake very justly says, it would be undesirable and im- 
possible to reject in manufacture the mechanical appliances of modem 
times, but the book is by no means written in this spirit. It is well to 
appreciate in art the evidence of human handiwork ; that India rugs are, 
in point of design, better than modern carpets ; that wrought metal work 
shows the thoughts of the artist more than does cast work, or that water- 
colors can never be imitated by chromo-lithography : but only a few can 
have " hand " work, and the rest of us may as well accept the fact. Mod- 
ern houses must be made attractive, if at all, by showing how machine 
work and furniture made by wholesale may be tasteful ; how screws and 
cast-iron and veneered doors and mill-planed mouldings may be properly 
used. These modern inventions would have been prized by mediaeval 
workmen, and it is absurd in this age for searchers after truth to long 
for mortices and tenons, where a screw is cheaper, quicker, and stiflfer; 
or for solid oak to be cracked and checked by furnace heat, when ve- 
neering will avoid it ; or for hand labor in framing ordinary cheap furni- 
ture, which a factory will turn out at a quarter of the cost. The author 
really does explain what should guide the use of these methods, but he 
always speaks of them with regret and disgust, and he never shows by 
illustration how such work is to be done. 

Foreign travel, with visits to foreign galleries, have given a large 
class of our people the beginning of an art education. It is to be hoped 
that the trustees of art museums will see that the amusement of this 
class is not their best object. No art interest can take a strong ground 
here until the mass of the people, and above all the artisans, feel it. In 
Munich there has lately been formed a National Museum, representing 
the art workmanship of the country in all ages. After South Kensington, 
it is the most interesting gallery of art labor in Europe ; and as it repre- 
sents the growth of one country, it is in that respect the more interesting 
of the two. These galleries ought to form the models for the early years 
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of our museums. Casts of statuary, copies of ancient and masterly mod- 
em pictures, are of unspeakable value as models ; but more of the pupils 
of purely fine art go abroad, or have access to books and photographs ; 
while the decorators, cabinet-makers, carpenters, iron-workers, design- 
ers in stuffs, stone-carvers, and the like, ought to be shown what artisans 
in good ages have done in just such work. If we start with teaching this 
class, we shall be doing the best work. The training to which this book 
points the way will do much for us, and we cannot close without rec- 
ommending it to all who are interested in this good work, whether 
privately or publicly. 



9. — Songs from the Old Dramatists, Collected and edited by Abby 
Sage Richardson. New York : Published by Hurd and Houghton. 
Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1873. 

One must be grateful for a little volume like this of Mrs. Richardson's, 
which gives the public what few would be able ever to find for them- 
selves, and fewer still would be abl& to put their hands on without 
more exertion than one cares to give when in a mood for the enjoyment 
of poetry. Her collection is more than tolerably complete ; there is 
not a poem in it which does not deserve a place in an anthology of this 
sort, and there are few songs of the dramatists omitted which any one 
will miss. There is one from Thomas Nash's " Will Somer's Last Will 
and Testament," beginning, — 

** Adieu, farewell earth's bliss. 
This world uncertain is : 
Fond are life's lustful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys. 
None from his darts can fly : 
I am sick ; I must die. 

Lord, have mercy on us I " 

which we should have been glad to have seen in the volume, espe- 
cially on account of the third stanza, which runs as follows : — 

" Beauty is but a flower, 
Which wrinkles will devour : 
Brightness falls from the air ; 
Queens have died young and fair ; 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye ; 
I am sick ; I must die. 

Lord, have mercy on us I " 
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But, of course, in a collection made from so broad a field, it is impossible 
that ^yery song which every one likes should find admittance. We do 
not wish to find flmlt, but rather to congratulate the editor on the taste 
she has shown in her selection. The readers will be few who do not 
find in this volume a great many new and welcome poems. And this is 
natural enough ; the vast region of English literature which most of us 
take for granted as very fine, without testing it for ourselves, contains 
not only so much in quantity, but also so much that oflfends the taste 
of a more refined generation, that the task of examination and choosing 
necessarily falls upon some few persons, whose exertions are able to show 
us the beauty that lies in what we have readily neglected. Novelty is so 
dangerous a rival to real merit, as if the proper appreciation of poetry 
consisted in nothing more than being able to apply to it the just word of 
criticism, that we can hardly overestimate the work of a book that dis- 
tracts the public from an excessive curiosity about inferior work which 
is only new, and recalls it to poems of such real simplicity and beauty 
as this collection holds ; as, for instance, " The Aged Courtier,*' on page 

100,— 

" His golden locks time hath to silver turned ; 
O time too swiil ! O swiftness never ceasing 1 " 

which is merely one of many. 

Besides these more important qualities, an effort has been made to 
render the book attractive to the reader by attention to the printing and 
by the aid of illustrations. These are four in number, and were drawn 
by Mr. John La Farge. His deservedly high reputation as an artist, 
and the evident desire on the part of the publishers to raise this volume 
above the very mediocre level of most American illustrated books, call 
for more than a brief mention of his designs. They are all noticeable 
for their imaginative beauty. There is the first one introductory to the 
pastoral songs and songs of nature, in which a shepherd is leaning 
over the top of a cliff, his pipe idle in his hands, while he listens to the 
song of a mermaid in the sea beneath ; then the illustration to the songs 
of fairies and spirits, in which a fairy is rising from a lake covered with 
water-lilies. But in the first one there are faults of detail, such as the 
monstrous size of the youth's hand ; moreover, the illustration to the 
songs of feeling and thought is incomplete; but the merits of the de- 
signs demand admiration, if they do not disarm criticism. Perhaps the 
most striking, as they stand, is that of the songs of sorrow, a fantastic 
picture representing with great feeling a young girl bowed with grief, 
with a side view of a troubled sea. The engraving, too, is deserving of 
great praise; it has been done with the greatest care and skill. It is 
only fair that the credit which is due should be given to the engraver, 
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Mr. Henry Marsh. As to the printing from the engraving, something 
very different should be said ; the vagueness in the last of the illustra- 
tions, the mistiness in the face and figure of the rising fairy, and the 
uncertainty in the water, is due to the fact that the engravings were 
printed on unsuitable paper. The same cause has injured them all, with 
great unfairness to both artist and engraver, and much to the detriment 
of what would otherwise have been the best illustrated book that had 
ever appeared in this country. As it is, the book is still valuable and 
interesting; but it is only to be regretted that it should have been 
allowed to come so near being better and then so nearly spoiled. The 
printing is neatly and carefully done. The iron-work tracery of the 
cover strikes us as in singularly bad taste, for it is much more appropri- 
ate to the chill graveyard fence than to the Christmas gift-book ; nor 
do we set any store by the ^^ ornamental designs *' and vignette. 



10. — Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion* In- 
dia. By Samuel Johnson. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

One of the last discovered of the sciences, that of Hnguistics, brings 
for a reward to its students a wider view of the early history of man, 
and of the most interesting side of man, than does any other of the 
sciences. Whether all geologists would agree to this statement is 
perhaps uncertain, but at any rate one cannot be too grateful for the 
opportunity the study of linguistics has given us to trace the growth 
of the religious nature of man from remote periods down to the present 
day. The students of Sanskrit find that for their very text-books they 
must use the theological treatises and the hymnals of the language as 
the storehouse of verbs and constructions which go so far towards 
explaining the old puzzles of Greek and Latin grammar. "We find a 
complete collection of religious books, running back to an uncertain 
antiquity before the Christian era, and an almost unbroken scries down 
to the present time. We have the very prayers of our early fore- 
fathers, the expression of the same wonder which animates their 
descendants, — a full record of the religious feeling of one race of men. 
But the reading of this record is where students differ. It is no easy 
task to put ourselves into the niind of our next-door neighbor, to see 
the world as he does, to satisfy ourselves with his solutions, and there 
is always danger of our reading more into the memorials of the past, 
— a past which it is so ditficult for us to comprehend, — than was ever 
intended by those who composed them. 

This is a fault from which Mr. Johnson cannot be said to be wholly 
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free. His book is written to represent the religions of India, Brah- 
nianism and Buddhism, as well as the earlier Aryan religion, as divisions 
of a universal rehgion of which Christianity is one part as well as any 
other. That the proper way of discussing this question, like all others, 
is one of freedom from bias, of course, needs no discussion. To begin 
comparing any other religion with Christianity, with the assumption of 
the self-evidence of the inferiority of the uninspired religion to that 
which we claim to be inspired, is a sort of discussion that every one 
would readily condemn if it were done, mutatis mutandis^ by ignorant 
pagans ; but there is the same objection to starting with any hypoth- 
esis, especially when the facts treated are still so unsettled. Mr. 
Johnson seeks impartiality with rare earnestness, but it seems to us 
that the world stands much more in need of exact information about 
the true nature of these early religions, than of a comparison between 
them and others, with the result, more or less wide-spread, of magnify- 
ing their merits and diminishing their faults. Not that it should be 
thought that Mr. Johnson has sacrificed facts to the expression of 
his views ; on the contrary, he has collected a very great number of 
interesting details from very many authorities. These authorities, 
however, are not of equal repute. Pictet, for instance, is a man whose 
statements should be accepted only with the utmost caution. He cared 
much more for an entertaining and apparently complete expression of 
his opinions than for rigid, irrefutable accuracy. It is much to the 
credit, be it said by the way, of the origioal workers in this field, that 
a scholar who, like Mr. Johnson, works at second-hand, should find so 
much material which he can employ, and that there should be so little 
that cannot be used with safety. There has been a great deal of wild 
writing when attempts have been made to theorize about the facts, but 
the collections of facts have been made with great zeal and care. 

While we would warmly recommend Mr. Johnson's book as bearing 
evidence of generally careful compilation and of much original thought, 
there are certain points which we think well deserve discussion. We 
doubt the accuracy of Mr. Johnson's estimate of the Aryas ; not that 
we should care to have them drawn as howling savages, but one finds 
it hard to believe that they were such lofty choppers of logic and 
masters of philosophy as the author represents them. If so, the human 
race has sadly degenerated. If these simple hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. " distinguished clearly the principle of spiritual 
existence," there is indeed truth in the poets* dreams of a golden age. 
Mr. Johnson refers to the theory of " solar myths," saying that they 
were " more or less intimately related to natural phenomena, though 
proceeding primarily from moral and spiritual experiences in their 
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makerSy" — a vague sentence, the meaning of which it is by no means 
easy to catch. Here it seems to us that the author puts into the early 
Aryan mind the experience and light of the present day in regard of 
physical and, perhaps, spiritual phenomena. His Aryan is a nine- 
teenth-century Aryan, who has read the Bible, the history of the 
Charch, his Voltaire, and his Strauss, as well as the latest scientific 
books, and forms a fine-drawn theology which shall not strongly offend 
any of his instructors. Not that we would deny the strong religious 
yearning of the Yedic hymns, but we would incline to deny the exist- 
ence, at that early time, of a philosophy which is so nearly one of 
satiety. Of great value is the author's account of Brahminism ; he 
here, as everywhere, has carefully studied his subject, has accumulated 
much material from very arid sources, and for his care and apprecia- 
tion he deserves great praise. To many the impression will occur that 
he overpraises the Hindu religion, that he regards the race with too 
lenient eyes, that in his zeal to do it justice he is blind to many of the 
faults of its systems ; but we are all ready to forgive much to an author 
who is enthusiastic in his work. 

He treats well of Buddhism ; we cannot, however, agree with him 
in supporting Bunsen's interpretation of nirvana as meaning " inward 
peace " ; it seems more likely that, if the Buddhists had intended to 
give it that meaning, they would have done so, there is no reason for 
their not doing it, it would have been perfectly simple ; whereas, on the 
other hand, half of the trouble about defining nirvana might come 
from its very obscurity, from a vain attempt to separate it from annihi- 
lation. To the mind of the Buddhist, believing that all was bad, 
annihilation would have been the only sure relief from perpetual 
misery. Existence was subject to pain and sorrow ; to escape from 
existence was his only aim, and that escape annihilation could bring 
him. That then, as now, the physical dread of dying was mistaken 
for horror of annihilation is probably true ; and may it not have been 
to get around the one, while securing the other, that the real meaning 
was lefl purposely obscure ? This we would suggest with all timidity. 

As we have said, we recommend this book as perhaps invaluable 
for all who cannot of themselves make a thorough study of the original 
authorities ; it should be read by those who care to see how general are 
those feelings, how universal are the forms of their expression at all 
times and in all places. The Hindu mind, with, its hair-splitting 
subtlety, its apathetic intellectual seriousness, its unpractical logic, will 
alyrays be a puzzle to us of the European branch ; but it will always be 
an interesting study, and for this Mr. Johnson's book will be found an 
admirable aid. 
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11. — 77ie Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Great Britain* By John Evans, F. R. S., F. S. A. New York : 
D. Appleton and Company. 1872. Large octavo, 640 pages, 476 
wood-engi^vings, large plate. 

This work, which has been expected with eagerness for some time, 
is now before us ; and after having examined it, we feel entitled to 
characterize it as a monument of minute knowledge and careful in- 
dustry. The author gives much more than he promises. He describes 
not only in the most comprehensive manner the ancient stone im- 
plements, weapons, and ornaments of Great Britain, but also points out 
their analogies to kindred objects found in all parts of the world, either 
in the shape of relics of antiquity, or of weapons and tools still in use 
among uncultivated races, whose conditions of existence resemble more or 
less those of the primeval inhabitants of Europe. The numerous refer- 
ences occupying the foot of the pages indicate a most extensive reading ; 
indeed, the author appears to be acquainted with everything, written 
in any language, that has the remotest bearing upon his subject. As 
may be expected, the references to North America, where the stone age 
hardly can be said to have expired, are frequent, and render the book 
so much more valuable to the American reader. Although in a work 
of this description, which is made up of simple facts, observations, and 
deductions, very little room is given for a display of elegant style, the 
author has admirably succeeded in presenting his subject in an attractive 
manner, and, at the same time, in saying much in few words. There is 
nothing superfluous, nor is there anything omitted necessary to convey 
a full meaning. This course was absolutely needed ; for, if the author 
had indulged in lengthy phraseology, he would have failed in offering 
such an army of facts in a volume of little more than six hundred 
pages. Another feature about the work worthy of particular com- 
mendation is the great cautiousness of the author in reference to the 
destination of the relics he describes. Some archaeologists feel them- 
selves bound to explain the use of almost every antique object men- 
tioned by them, however weak the arguments may be upon which they 
base their deductions. Certain prehistoric manufactures unmistakably 
bear in their shape the explanation of their use, and may be classified 
accordingly ; yet there are others — and their number is not small — 
to which a definite use thus far cannot be assigned with any degree of 
safety, and this being the case, a plain admission of wanting knowledge 
is far preferable to strained interpretations. Mr. Evans is perfectly 
free of that ultra-speculative tendency : he is positive where he has a 
right to be, and doubts where doubt is prudent. 

Any one who has paid some attention to the progress of prehistoric 
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archceology in Europe is aware that the stone age is there divided into 
two epochs representing two great phases in the development of man, 
namely, the palaeolithic and the neolithic periods. The first of these 
comprises the rude weapons and tools of flint made and fised by man 
while he coexisted with the mammoth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, 
urus, cave-bear, cave-lion, and other now extinct animals. These im- 
plements, the oldest known products of human art, are merely chipped, 
not ground, because man was not yet sufficiently skilled to render them 
more serviceable by providing them with smooth edges. Tlie so-called 
" drift implements " and most of those found in the caves inhabited by 
prehistoric savages belong to this class. The neolithic period, as the 
name implies, embraces a more advanced stage of human progress, 
represented* by well-chipped flint instruments, polished celts, axes, 
pottery, etc. This period preceded, and, to a certain extent, survived, 
the beginning of the age of bronze. We were at first somewhat sur- 
prised to find in the present work the neolithic implements described, 
contrary to the usual rule, before those of the palajolithic type. The 
author himself evidently expected objections to his arrangement, and 
therefore took pains to meet them promptly by arguments which, it 
must be admitted, are well calculated to reconcile the critical reader to 
his plan. " My reasons," he says (p. 425), " for thus reversing what 
might seem to be the natural arrangement of my subject, and ascend- 
ing instead of descending the stream of time, I have already to some 
extent assigned. I need only now repeat that our sole chronology for 
measuring the antiquity of such objects is by a retrogressive scale from 
the present time, and not by a progression of years from any remote 
given epoch ; and that though we have evidence of the vast antiquity 
of the class of implements which I am about to describe (cave and 
drift. implements), and may at the present moment regard them as the 
earliest known works of man, yet we should gravely err were we for a 
moment to presume on the impossibility of still earlier relics being dis- 
covered. Had they been taken first in order, it might have been 
thought that some countenance was given to a belief that we had in 
these implements the first efforts of human skill, and were able to trace 
the progressive development of the industrial arts from the very cradle 
of our race. Such is by no means the case." 

Our remarks concerning the contents of the volume necessarily must 
be sliort ; for were we only to enumerate minutely, according to chap- 
ters, the various matters discussed by the author, we should far exceed 
the limits allotted to this notice. Having started by presenting a gen- 
eral view of the ages of stone, bronze, and iron, he passes over to the 
manufacture of flint implements (dwelling particularly on the methods 
employed by the aborigines of North America), and then enumerates 
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the different experiments made by archaeologists to find out in what 
manner drilling in stone may have been effected. These subjects are 
treated with perfect completeness and precision, and cannot fail to be 
of the highest interest to all students of prehistoric archaeology. The 
next five chapters are devoted to the numerous kinds of celts (rough- 
hewn, partly or entirely polished), picks, chisels, and gauges. Next in 
order are the perforated axes, grooved and perforated hammers, ham- 
mer-stones, grinding-stones and whet-stones, embracing four chapters. 
The author has taken unusual pains in describing the various classes 
of neolithic flint articles, including flakes and cores, scrapers, borers, 
drills, awls, trimmed flukes, knives, and, lastly, arrow and javelin heads. 
The last-named class, distinguished by the great variety of its types, of 
course, is treated with all due care. The flint implements extend over 
six chapters, including one in which the "fabricators," or flint tools 
used in working flint, are described. The remaining four chapters, 
treating of slingstones and balls, bracers, articles of bone and stag's 
horn, spindle-whorls, disks, weights, ornaments, amulets, etc., conclude 
that part of the work which has the manufactures of the neolithic type 
for its subject. 

The second division of the book, entitled " Implements of the Palae- 
olithic Type," contains only four chapters, but these represent par 
excellence the scientific portion of the work ; for hero the author com- 
bines the experiences of archaeological and geological investigation, in 
order to discuss the important question of the antiquity of man. We 
become acquainted with the interesting facts resulting from cave- 
researches in England, and likewise learn many details concerning 
French caves. The remarkable manufactures of flint and bone, as well 
as the osseous remains of extinct mammalia, associated with them in the 
caves, are enumerated and described, and the circumstances of their 
discovery and their geological relations duly recorded. The English 
ossiferous caves thus treated are Kent's Cavern, Brixham Cave, the 
Wookey Hyena Den, the Gower Caves, and King Arthur's Cave; 
but much reference is also made, for the sake of comparison, to the 
caves of Dordogne, in Southern France, so well described in the 
" Reliqniie Aquitanicae," by Lartet and Christy. From the caves the 
author passes over to the river drifts, giving a full account of their 
contents, manufactures, as well as bones belonging to animals of a by- 
gone fauna. The last chapter, relating to the " Antiquity of the River 
Drift," in itself is a geological essay of great merit. 

Though certain types of the paleolithic epoch bear a resemblance to 
the manufactures of the later neolithic period, the former are generally 
of a different, more primitive character, giving evidence that the savage 
men, who made and used them, stood extremely low in the scale of 
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human development. When we consider that these people were sur- 
rounded by numerous animals distinguished either by tremendous size, 
or rapacity combined with gre^t strength (as in the case of the cave- 
bear and cave-lion), it becomes almost a matter of marvel how they 
succeeded in holding their own against such odds, armed as they were 
— during the drift period at least — only with rudely worked oval or 
pointed flints, probably shafted to serve as hatchets and spears. 

Having thus indicated, certainly in a very cursory way, the contents 
of the volume, we have to say something about the numerous engrav- 
ings representing the described objects. They certainly compare favor- 
ably with the best efforts of this kind ever offered to the public, either 
in this country or abroad. The articles, in general, are drawn in natu- 
ral or in half-size, and mostly in two views, to which a cross-section is 
often added. The drawings of the flint articles, particularly, cannot 
fail to satisfy the most fastidious connoisseur : they are, indeed, so well 
executed that every craok and fracture becomes distinctly visible, and 
even the chalky crust covering the unchipped portions can be plainly 
distinguished. 

To the American reader, who is acquainted with the stone imple- 
ments of our Indian predecessors, it must be a matter of great interest 
to notice the remarkable analogy existing between the simple manu- 
factures of the prehistoric Europeans and those of the natives of this 
country. In fact, to many, if not most, of the types represented in Mr. 
Evans's work counterparts are found here ; and not few of the drawings 
of flint flakes, scrapers, arrowheads, celts, chisels, hammer-stones, etc. 
might have been executed after American originals. Yet, this resem- 
blance cannot be a matter of surprise. The exigencies of external 
circumstances have regulated the progress of human development^ com- 
pelling, as it were, the populations of different parts of the world to act, 
independently of each other, in a similar manner, provided there was a 
sufficient similarity in their conditions of life. The same wants led to 
the same means for satisfying them, and hence the correspondence in 
the simple articles employed in domestic life, in war, or in hunting. 

Mr. Evans's work, we are confident, will find many readers in the 
United States, not only among those who make archaiology their 
special study, but also among the educated classes in general. The 
great popularity which the writings of Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John 
Lubbock, Nilsson, and others have acquired in this country demon- 
strates that literary productions relating to the primitive condition and 
the gradual development of the human race find more and more favor 
with our public, A like success may be anticipated for Mr. Evans's 
w*ork, which, to say the least, is equal to the best of its kind published 
in our time. 
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Art. I. — Q-eBammelte Schriften. Von Richard Wagner. 

4 Bde. Leipzig. 1872. 

The history of art has never witnessed a more bitter and pro- 
tracted strife of opinion than now reigns in the musical world. 
There have been great epochs of reform in art, as in politics 
and religion, and the various schools of ancient and modem 
times represent the widely diverging types of style that follow 
the ever-changing current of civilized life ; yet it would be diffi- 
cult to find any parallel to the present musical struggle, with 
respect to the acrimony and intolerance displayed by the dis- 
putants, the universality of the discussion, and the importance 
which the movement has for the future: for the new school 
aims at the very foundations of musical art as it has been 
established in the minds of Europeans for more than two cen- 
turies. 

The history of music, as of the other fine arts, teaches us 
that, notwithstanding the constant action and reaction in the 
ideals and styles of artistic representation, there are certain 
fundamental principles which cannot be subjected to change 
and fashion without violating natural laws ; thus the building 
must conform to the law of statics, the painting to the law of 
perspective, and the poem to the rules of prosody. 

The maxims of art are not contradictory and destructive, 
but cumulative. If we believe in human progress, as men 
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mount upward, a higher revelation of beauty and truth will be 
zoanifested in all forms of art. Hidden principles will come 
to light ; the emotional power of music will be more profoundly 
expressed and felt, and poetry will give utterance to loftier 
flights of thought and imagination. Nevertheless, not every 
so-called revolution or reform is a sign of progress. Art may 
have, as it has had, its vagaries and wanderings from the right 
path ; and a new departure from the noblest models, instead of 
bringing us nearer to Parnassus, may lead into the wilderness. 
The present revolutionary epoch in German music may be 
considered as the outgrowth of the political Revolution of 
1848 ; for at that significant moment, Richard Wagner, who 
took an active part in the movement, published his first polem- 
ical writings, which were destined to cause a greater commo- 
tion in the musical world than even his music, except perhaps 
his very recent operas. The political movement of 1848 may 
have been a necessary link in the chain of modern develop- 
ment ; yet the Utopia which the ardent and sanguine democrats 
imagined they descried in the distance, on drawing nearer, 
proved to be the spiked helmet of Bismarck. Whether the 
musical revolution will prove equally delusive has not yet been 
fiilly decided. Year by year the war of opinion has grown 
more fierce and general, and finally has divided the musical 
world into two hostile camps; and though there are many 
rational and moderate-minded people who have not espoused 
the cause of either party, and would fain cry to the comba- 
tants, ^' Hold, enough ! " still the contest must go on until the 
principal actors on the scene have passed away. Any argu- 
ments, therefore, which might be presented on this subject, 
though based on a thorough examination and criticism of the 
theories and music of this new epoch, would weigh but little 
with its most determined friends or foes ; the following review 
will be addressed to less prejudiced readers, who may desire 
to gain some intimacy with the subject, and to whom a brief 
analysis and criticism of the theories and music of Wagner, 
Idszt, and Berlioz may be acceptable. 

Richard Wagner, the most prominent figure in this group of 

musicians, was born at Leipsic in 1818. His early youth was 

' spent under the influence of difierent artistic impressions, 
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without showing a strong inclination for any particular art. 
In this respect his childhood stood in marked contrast to that 
of the great masters, or even of musicians of ordinary abiliij, 
who have generally evinced a decided aptitude and inclination 
for music in early life. We read in Wagner's Autobiography 
that his piano teacher declared that nothing good would ever 
come of him in music. " He was right," admits Wagner, " for 
I could never learn to play the piano well. I was writing 
dramas, when, at the age of fifteen years, I learned to know 
Beethoven's symphonies ; this decided my exclusive passion 
for the study of music, which had acted powerfully on my 
organization ever since I first heard the opera of ^ Der Frei- 
schiitz.' " Henceforth, in spite of the determined opposition of 
his relatives, he devoted himself to music ; but not so much to 
thorough drill under his teachers as to independent efibrtB. 
The fruits of this period were an overture and symphony for 
the orchestra, and a romantic opera entitled ^^ The Fairies." 

At the age of twenty-one years Wagner began his career as 
a practical music director. He was engaged successively at 
the theatres at Magdeburg, Eonigsberg, and Riga ; but after a 
few years abandoned this occupation and went to Paris, where 
he hoped to gain honor and position by the production of a 
new opera, ^' Bienzi," which he had already sketched out. 

But success did not attend him ; he was obliged to earn his 
bread by arranging melodies from favorite operas for the comet 
d piston. Perhaps the drudgery of work like this may have 
developed his latent hatred for all operatic melodies, which 
comes so fully to light in his subsequent writings. 

Three years in Paris convinced Wagner that it was no place 
for the employment of his talents, so in 1842 he shook the dust 
o£f his feet and returned to Germany. At Dresden he soo- 
ceeded in bringing '' Rienzi " before the public, and the author 
found himself suddenly the favorite of the hour. In this opera 
Wagner had not broken away from the traditional style of 
music ; and this fact, together with the pomp and display of 
the stage, an element which he borrowed from the French, 
insured the favorable reception of his work. This was speedily 
followed by the production of " The Flying Dutchman " and 
^' Tannhauser " ; but neither of these operas was well received 
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hj the public. The composer had wandered too far away from 
the path marked out by his predecessors. Wagner was over- 
whelmed for a time by this reverse. " I saw that only a few 
friends comprehended me," were his words. Nevertheless he 
set about the composition of his " Lohengrin," which was com- 
pleted near the commencement of the Revolution of 1848. 

Wagner, as a violent radical in politics and religion as well as 
in music, took an active part in the Revolution, and in conse- 
quence was obliged to flee from the country. In his exile he 
first published his peculiar ideas on art and politics. They 
did not attract immediate notice, however, and it was not un- 
til Liszt had published an able analysis and eulogy of '^ Tann- 
hauser" and ^^ Lohengrin," and these operas had been per- 
formed at Weimar, that public attention was fixed on Wagner. 
His name and works soon became universally known, either 
to be honored and admired, questioned or criticised by the 
more wary, or despised and execrated by still another class 
of the inharmonious devotees of music. Wagner's subsequent 
history is so well known, that we may pass on to the consider- 
ation of his theories as set forth in his writings, and to the 
brief examination of the chief characteristics of his dramatic 
music. 

The modest aim of Wagner's writings is a complete revo- 
lution in art, society, politics, and religion. The general 
features of this scheme were announced in his first pam- 
phlet, " Art and Revolution." The theory was developed as 
a whole in a succeeding pamphlet, "The Future Work of 
Art," and its special discussion and application to poetry and 
music formed the subject of a third pamphlet, " Opera and 
Drama." 

In " Art and Revolution " the author draws a picture of 
modem civilization the reverse of flattering, for he says it is 
founded on hypocrisy. He draws a parallel between the 
artistic life of the ancient Greeks and that of the present 
age, to the total denial, of course, of the existence of true art 
in modern times. Ancient art was the expression of national 
life ; our art and literature are matters of luxury. He main- 
tains that the development of genuine art is incompatible with 
Ohristian belief and consciousness. The past two thousand 
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years belong to philosophy, and not to art. " Christianity," 
he declares, ^^ justifies an ignominious and miserable existence 
of man upon earth, out of the wonderful love of God, who has 
created him, not for a joyful life on earth, as the esthetic 
Greeks erroneously believed, but has imprisoned him here, as 
it were, in a loathsome dungeon, in order that after his death, 
as a reward for his self-abasement, he shall have prepared for 
him an endless state of unoccupied and indolent glory." 

^^ The Christian cannot turn to nature or the senses, for is 
not sensuous beauty to him a vision of the Devil ?" Therefore 
Christianity is incapable of true art, which in Wagner's eyes is 
the highest activity of man in harmony with himself, as a sen- 
suous being, and with nature. 

" Hypocrisy," he continues, " is the most prominent feature, 
— nay, the true physiognomy of all the Christian centuries up to 
the present day ; and this vice stands out more and more glar- 
ingly and shamelessly as mankind, out of an imconquerable, 
inward source, and in spite of Christianity, refreshes and rein- 
vigorates itself and moves onward to the true solution of the 
problem of life." Moreover, he asserts that the industry of 
modern nations is perverted, being a worse enemy to art than 
the Church. ^^ Art has been betrayed into the hands of the 
god of the modem world, the high-born god of five per cent." 

" Modern art draws its strength from money speculations ; 
its moral object is the pursuit of wealth, its esthetic excuse, 
entertainment for the victims of ennui." 

^^ The public art of the Greeks, as it reached its apex in the 
tragedy, was the expression of the deepest and noblest thoughts 
and sentiments of the whole people ; the deepest and noblest 
of our modern consciousness is just the reverse, the denial iDf 
our public art." 

^^ The ancients, then, had real art, the modems have mere (xr- 
tistic handicraft. With the fall of Greek tragedy the drama no 
longer embraced a union of the fine arts; but, henceforth, 
each art went on its own separate way, and though great and 
noble minds have for centuries raised their voices in the wil- 
derness, yet we have not listened to them ; we tremble before 
their fame, yet laugh in the presence of their art ; for a great 
and genuine work of art coidd not be created by them alone ; 
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our co-operation with them was essential. The tragedy of 
.^chylus and Sophocles was the work of Athens." 

^^ Only a great revolution of mankind can prepare the ground 
jA>F a new art, such as the Greeks had." This is the substance 
of Wagner's first pamphlet. 

In his next pamphlet, "The Future Work of Art," the 
author is no longer destructiye, but, on the contrary, emi- 
nently and ingeniously constructive. He teaches that man is 
his own god and stands above nature, and in his inward and 
outward life, as an observing and' impressionable creature, 
corresponds perfectly to that grand and complete art which is 
the result of a combination of all the separate branches or 
modes of art. Each of the arts, poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and dancing, contributes its share to 
the result, in a measure corresponding to the several artistic 
&oulties of man. Thus the emotional nature is expressed by 
music, the understanding by poetry, and the bodily man by 
dancing. The union of these three " purely human " expres- 
sions of art pre-exists in the drama, in which man represents him- 
self, personally, in the highest degree of completeness, with the 
assistance of the imitative arts of painting and sculpture. 
Painting supplies the landscape or natural scene, in ihe midst 
of which man moves; sculpture lives in man himself, and ar- 
chitecture furnishes the place in which the artistic represen- 
tation takes place. The object, in a word, is to reunite the 
various branches of art as they were united in ancient Greece, 
but on a higher plane and with infinitely richer materials. 

In his longest writing, " The Opera and Drama," Wagner 
proceeds to make a special application of these principles. 
He reviews the opera and drama of the past with sharp, 
unsparing criticism. He announces his brief formula, which 
appears to him so self-evident that it seems as though the 
world would have adopted it long ago. It is as follows: 
" The opera was an error, since in that species of art the 
means of expression (music) has been made the object, 
while the true object of expression (the drama) has been 
made the means." This is the key-note of the first part 
of the succeeding discussion, in the course of which he 
draws an historical sketch of the opera as a branch of art 
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which has been developed in two directions : first, " in a 
serious direction, through Gluck, Mozart, Cherubini, M^hol, 
Spontini, and all those masters who felt the weight of respon- 
sibility which fell to music when it announced for itself alone 
the aim of the drama ; second, in a frivohvjs direction, through 
all those musicians like Rossini, Meyerbeer, and others, who, 
impelled by the instinct of the impossibility of solving an un- 
natural problem, turned their backs upon it, and, thinking only 
of enjoying the advantages that opera has gained firom its ex- 
tended publicity, gave themselves up to an unmixed system of 
musical experimentalizing." At the close of this lengthy dis- 
cussion, the author fancifully, though not altogether tastefully, 
compares the modem Italian opera to a courtesan, the French 
opera to a coquette, the new romantic German opera to a prude, 
Mozart's opera to a lovely and beautiful woman, — having pre- 
viously stated that music is a woman. And now he stops to 
ask. Who is the man that shall implicitly love this woman ? 
It is the poet. In other words, poetry and music must be equally 
and happily wedded, in order to constitute the ideal work of 
art. In the next part, Wagner examines the causes why we 
have had no true theatre. * The English drama of Shakespeare 
is drawn from real life, but represents it in an incomplete form. 
Shakespeare did not feel the necessity of giving a representation 
wholly true to the surrounding scene ; he therefore condensed 
and sifted the manifold materials of the romance, and treated 
them dramatically simply in the degree required for the necesh 
sities of a contracted stage and a limited plot. 

Neither his, nor the Italian and French drama which seeks 
to reproduce the finished forms of ancient classical tragedy, 
but has nothing in common with modem life, nor the vacilla- 
tion between these extremes that characterizes the German 
drama of Goethe and Schiller, fulfils the highest mission of 
dramatic art. 

Wagner consequently would abolish the literary drama as 
well as the opera, and substitute for them a work of art ad- 
dressed to our sensuous nature. ^^ In the drama," are his 
words, " we are made wise by feeling." He wholly rejects the 
literary stand-point, and will have only a " direct, living art 
of representation." He addresses not the reason and imagina- 
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tion, but the totality of the senses. We must not be educated 
to understand, a work of art, but to enjoy it. 

The third part of ^^ Opera and Drama " is devoted to a state- 
ment of the true relation of music to poetry. Wagner de- 
nounces what is conunonly termed melody, or the traditional 
form of the airy that is, the rising and fallihg musical phrases 
whose motives or subdivisions are repeated in certain modi- 
fied imitations, in order to establish a necessary identity or 
individuality in the musical thought, and preserve a unity of 
design, without which the lesthetic sense of proportion and 
beauty cannot be gratified and the emotions powerfully af- 
fected. This form of melody must be done away with, and 
what he calls infinite melody ^ hinted at vaguely in Beethoven's 
last compositions, must be substituted. The only genuine mel- 
ody, he asserts, is that which arises from the heartfelt delivery 
of the language, — melody that does not attract any attention on 
its own account except as the sensuous expression of a senti- 
ment that is clearly manifest in the language. 

Such an infinite melody is, or should be, the creation of the 
poet ; and within it exists the germ of the accompanying har- 
mony, though unexpressed. 

Through the medium of the orchestra the harmony knows 
no arbitrary limits. The family of keys must be made one in 
spirit and agreement. The independent members of the whole 
round of keys must be permitted to move here and there with 
perfect freedom. 

As regards the employment of the chorus, Wagner will not 
give any place to polyphony ; and the traditional style of opera 
chorus, as a mass of united voices, he would also dispense witli. 
" A mass of people can never interest, but merely confuse the 
hearer ; only distinctly distinguishable individualities can gain 
his attention and sympathy." 

The actions and gestures of the personages of the play hold 
the same relation to the language of the drama as the flexible 
movements of the orchestra do to the melody, — r as a powerful 
agency for enhancing the efiect and meaning of the vocal part. 
The orchestra gives powerful expression to all the utterances 
of the actor, and sustains and explains him in every way. As 
far as the expression of emotion is concerned, the modern or- 
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chestra will occupy a position in the future drama similar to 
that held by the ancient chorus in the Greek tragedy. 

It would lead us too far to enter further into the details of this 
remarkable theory. I have stated the principal points of the 
arguments that Wagner has sought to illustrate more or less 
completely in- his operas. He did not attempt, however, to 
apply these principles to their full extent at the outset. He 
was too shrewd for this. In the operas of " Rienzi " and " The 
Flying Dutchman" he approached his aim only at a remote 
distance. In ^' Tannhauser " he advanced nearer, but still re- 
tained the air, concerted pieces, and other traditional forms. 
He drew closer to the ultimate goal of his desires in the opera 
of " Lohengrin," since he selected for the first time a mythical 
subject : it being his creed that the myth is the beginning and 
end of all true poesy. As Greek art sprang from Greek my- 
thology, so must future German art be founded on the German 
myths. Such is the Wagnerian logic. The characters of 
mythology being endowed with superhuman qualities, miracle 
is indispensable to the future drama ; not, however, with the 
object of making us believe^ but feel directly the inner conneo- 
tion of actions, without the aid of imagination or reflection. 

The opera of " Tristan and Isold," which was brought out at 
Munich a few years since, was the first complete attain- 
ment of Wagner's ideal. Since then he has composed the 
Nibelungen drama, a series of four operas entitled ^'Rhein- 
gold," " Die Walkiire," " Siegfi:ied," and " Gotter-Damme- 
rung." This crowning work of his life has not yet been per- 
formed, but will be ofiered to the public next year at Bayreuth, 
if the proposed Wagner festival takes place. 

The " Mastersingers of Nuremberg " ought to be mentioned 
as a somewhat earlier work ; it is Wagner's only comic opera. 

We may now ask what are the counter-views and criticisms 
which these theories and works have evoked. 

Wagner's wholesale denunciation of modern civilization, 
his declaration that our present religion and social and po- 
litical life must be completely revolutionized before his ideal 
work of art can be appreciated, is so far removed from any 
possibility of realization, that we may dismiss the subject as the 
vagary of a wild dreamer. ^^ This dream of a reform of the 
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world," observes Ambros, " can never be realized, because it 
contains irreconcilable contradictions, such as absolute freedom 
in single details, and conformity to law as a whole. So that 
Wagner is like one who would expect to see the magic castle 
of a fata morgana converted into a real architectural pile, rest- 
ing on a firm foundation, and built of solid, hard stone." These 
*^ irreconcilable contradictions " distinguish Wagner's writings 
throughout ; for they are a strange mixture of truth and error, 
in which the error predominates. His total and irreverent 
denial of the inestimable good which Christianity has done 
and will continue to do for humanity ; his vain attempt to per- 
suade men to return to the naturalism of earlier times, at least 
to a conduct of life in which nature and iiie senses are to be 
the chief guide ; his arrogant attitude towards the art of me- 
diiBval and modem times, the true spirit of which he ignores 
when he asserts that it is not the outgrowth of Christianity and 
the Renaissance, and that it is not art, but artistic handicraft ; 
these and other statements are errors which demonstrate to 
every rational and sober-minded reader that the author's judg- 
ment is partial and warped, and that he is to be classed with 
other violent agitators and enthusiasts with heated imagina- 
tions who seem out of joint with the world. Wagner's scheme 
of uniting all the fine arts in order to constitute a grand, com- 
prehensive art or drama, such as the Greeks are supposed to 
have had, looks promising enough for the moment, but reflec- 
tion does not lend wings to our faith. There is in truth noth- 
ing eminently new or original in the idea. 

Music, poetry, and dancing have from time immemorial ap- 
peared conjointly in the drama, in one form or another, accom- 
panied to some extent by the other fine arts. As regards the 
triple alliance of poetry, music, and dancing, the latter, which 
hitherto, in all the higher forms of dramatic representation, has 
deservedly held a subordinate place, finds itself in Wagner's 
scheme suddenly raised to an equality with the two most spirit- 
ual of arts ; a position which in Wagner's operas it does not 
and cannot maintain. 

As far as the place which painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture shall occupy in the drama, the fijrst cannot amount to 
anything more than mere decorative painting; and, unless 
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statues are placed in niches or grouped on the stage, sculpt- 
ure will have to be left out of the account ; for it is absurd to 
talk of the actors representing this art by their figures and 
attitudes. The very idea of sculpture is a perfect physical 
form and action in repose ; and unless the actors are models 
of physical beauty, and can be grouped so as to assume atti- 
tudes perfectly statuesque, it cannot be acknowledged that 
plastic art has anything to do with the future drama. In the 
Greek tragedy this was possible. The actors wore huge masks, 
which, according to ancient ideas, were absolutely essential ; for 
the fidelity of the representation was of less consequence than 
its beauty. " The Greeks," says Schlegel, " would with justice 
have considered it a make-shift to allow an actor with common, 
ignoble, or strongly marked individual features to represent an 
Apollo or Hercules ; nay, this they would have esteemed an 
actual profanation. In the mimetic art their first idea was to 
exhibit their personages with heroic grandeur, a dignity more 
than human, and an ideal beauty ; their second was character ; 
and the last of all, passion, which had to give way in the 
collision.'^ 

" The entire appearance of the tra^c figures it is not easy to 
represent to ourselves with sufficient beauty and dignity, and it 
will be well to keep the ancient sculpture present to the mind." 

As to the share which architecture is to have in the future 
drama, can it do more than furnish an appropriate surrounding 
in which the action is to take place ? Architecture requires 
forms that imply solidity of structure. The material thrusts 
itself upon our attention, and the sham show of the stage 
columns, arches, walls, etc. does not merit the name of archi- 
tectural art. 

No one can deny the intimate relation which the arts hold 
to each other, but it is quite another matter to accept the 
theory of a grand unity of all the fine arts. Even the Greeks 
did not combine them equally. "In the tragedy," says 
Schlegel, " the poetry was the chief object, and everything 
else was held strictly subservient to it. Their dancing and 
music had nothing common with ours but the name." We 
have neither the spirit nor object of such a drama. The 
modern play concerns itself chiefly with the representation of 
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the actions of human life, while the ancient drama had a 
supernatural and religious aim. Moreover, the modem way 
of speaking or reciting poetry is wholly unlike the ancient 
musical declamation, which is foreign to the genius of modem 
speech. Music, consequently, will henceforth be employed as 
an artifice introduced into the drama for its own ends. If the 
time ever comes in real life when men shall make love, quarrel, 
or die in vocal melody or declamation, as they do at present 
on the operatic stage, then music will cease to be an artifice ; 
but until then it will not be introduced mto the play merely to 
serve a subordinate place in clothing or coloring the words. 
Music will be kept out of the way altogether, or else made to 
realize its highest object, which is to express, in accordance 
with the principles of musical art, the various moods of feel- 
ing prompted by the conflict of the play, without laying partic- 
ular stress on its essential naturalness in the drama. This is 
what Mozart accomplished more perfectly than any other mas- 
ter before or since his time. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a grand ensemhle of the fine 
arts was afforded in the Middle Ages by the dramatic represen- 
tations of the Passion of Christ, which were sometimes given 
within the lofty arches of the cathedrals, where painting and 
sculpture had their appropriate places on the walls and in the 
niches, and sacred poetry and music were wedded harmoni- 
ously, to express the heartfelt devotion of the worshippers. 
This was a grand and impressive drama, more comprehensive in 
its means and object than any modem dreamer has conceived, 
and it sprang out of the very soul of Christianity itself, — a re- 
ligion incapable of the future art, according to Wagner's creed. 

Every fine art is complete in itself. " A complete dramatic 
poem and an equally independent and artistically .developed 
musical composition do not blend, but on the contrary conflict 
with each other, for each follows its own peculiar laws." 

A great play like ** Hamlet," teeming with profound thought 
and philosophy, or " Macbeth," with its predominance of terror 
and rapidity of action, must sacrifice its most characteristic 
scenes and passages in order to meet the requirements of the 
musical drama. On the other hand, if music were made sub- 
servient to the words of a poem, it would lose the very essence 
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of its being ; it would degenerate from its present free position 
among the foremost arts ; it would no longer be the powerful 
language of the emotions, but, like Greek music, would have no 
liigher object than merely to color the declamation. 

Now Wagner aims to strike a middle course. Poetry must 
concede pure, reflective thought and all superfluous imagery ; 
in other words, the literary stand-point must be resigned, and 
feding made the object of the drama, which music must en- 
hance without enjoying any real independence of its own. It 
is evident that such an equal concession must rob each art of 
its highest prerogative, and just in the degree with which the 
combination of the various materials grows more manifold, so 
will the intellectual conception lose its clearness and force. 
The conception of a universal art interests us on account of its 
superficiality rather than its profundity. It provides a greater 
variety, but less warmth of inspiration ; it is less artistic than 
abstract. 

One statue like the Venus of Milo, one picture like the 
Dresden Madonna, one poem like Faust, or one musical com- 
position like Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, will singly out- 
weigh and outlive the representative drama of Wagner, as 
realized in his last operas, simply for the reason that each 
art appears to complete advantage only when it is unshackled, 
or left entirely free to work out its highest object by itself. 
The only exception is the union of music and poetry, as it has 
been employed traditionally in church and secular music ; in 
this case the words, however beautiftil and significant they may 
be as poetry, resign their prominence in order that the struct- 
ural form and lyric flow of the music may not be impeded. It 
matters not how intimate the modem alliance of poetry with 
music may be, the real interest of a mass, oratorio, or opera 
centres in the music. Such is the case even with the won- 
derful text of the Mass, which has been associated with music 
ever since the foundation of the Church, and grew up, as it 
were, in a musical form. The words of Handel's " Messiah " 
were selected and arranged for musical treatment ; and how- 
ever sublime or beautiful many of the Scriptural passages may 
be as poetry, they necessarily take a place subordinate to the 
music in the mind of the listener. 
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Oluck and Wagner have sought to wed poetry and music in 
perfect equality ; but the result is not satisfactory, for the rea- 
son that the movement of the feelings, through the agency of 
music, is far more expanded in duration than the motive sup- 
plied by the words. A dramatic text cannot content itself 
with a repetition of the same thought, but must proceed from 
one thought to another, in order to sustain the progress of the 
action. Now if the music follows the poem strictly, syllable 
after syllable, word after word, without the privilege of dwell- 
ing here and there upon the sense of a passage, it cannot fulfil 
its highest object, which is to express the emotional principle 
to the utmost ; and the orchestra cannot provide for this want 
by the rhythmical flow and coloring of the instrumental accom- 
paniment. 

The so-called ^^ infinite melody " is a falsity. As exempli- 
fied by Wagner in his latest operas, it is nothing more or less 
than a kind of accompanied recitative or arioso style. 

If this is destined to take the place of the atV, real melody 
must disappear. The ssthetic significance of the air, or song, 
is to give musical expression to a state of intense feeling called 
into action by some thought, sentiment, or deed ; on this ac- 
count it is unjustifiable to banish it from the opera. The air 
is indispensable as the highest means of representing a culminar 
tion in the series of emotions which are developed through the 
action and conflict of the play. It is the moment when the 
actor pours out his whole soul in the utterance of his feelings, 
in consequence of preceding events in the action. On similar 
grounds the chorus and concerted movements, when several 
personages appear together on the scene, are fully authorized, 
even though they may arrest the progress of the action for the 
time. 

I have previously stated that melody, in order to give the 
sense of form and proportion to the ear and move the feelings 
powerfully, must conform to the laws of symmetry and design, 
by a certain imitative progression of the phrases. The mind, 
or esthetic faculty, requires a definite musical motive or theme, 
which must be expanded, imitated, and varied, for the purpose 
of intensifying the particular mood of feeling which the motive 
has awakened. But the ^^ infinite melody " frequently disre- 
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gards all these essentials ; and though the passions may be 
aroused by the mere physical or sensuous play of sounds, by 
the accents and rhythm of the yocal part, heightened by the 
rich and manifold effects of orchestration, and in combination 
with the dramatic scene, yet the deeper moods of feeling, such 
as awe, solemnity, and sorrow, which the purest and noblest 
music alone can sway, are not touched by Wagner. What a 
contrast to Mozart and Beethoven, who in this respect have 
fulfilled the highest ideal of the art ! 

The dramatic music of Mozart is endowed with the greatest 
energy and precision of expression. In his opera airs this 
master has delineated character with wonderful clearness. 
His musical personages are living creations ; ^^ they think, feel, 
and act in tones," and appear as true to life as those of Shake* 
speare. ^' Every character remains true to his musical individu- 
ality in all the changes of circumstances and passion." These 
sharp outlines of character are determined by the musical style, 
by the peculiar turn of the phrases, by the tempo, rhythm, range 
of voice, melodic inflections, accompaniment, and other signs 
which combine to individualize the music, just as character 
itself is the sum of certain peculiar marks. 

We search in vain for similar attributes in Wagner's dra- 
matic music, though it is a mannerism with him to repeat the 
same phrase or passage with the same instruments whenever a 
personage reappears on the stage ; as, for instance, in the opera 
of ^^ Tannbauser " the high chromatic violin tremolo and rhyth- 
mical figure of the wind instruments are repeated whenever 
Venus appears on the scene. Other characters of his operas, 
as, for example, Tannhauser, The Pilgrims, Lohengrin, King 
Henry, Elsa, and others, are likewise announced individually 
by a particular motive, or rhythmical figure, which is supposed 
to characterize the person. This substitute for real delineation 
of character may be used sparingly, but when carried to an 
extreme it must be termed pedantic and tiresome. 

There is a vast difference between slavish imitation and the 
adherence to certain melodic and harmonic features that estab- 
lish by modified repetition the unity of form, as essential in 
music as in the other fine arts. This device is not original 
with Wagner ; it may be traced back to Ton Weber and other 
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predecessors of Wagner in the opera ; but ihey did not ex- 
aggerate its importance. 

The ground taken by Wagner, that the genuine source of the 
^^ ideal drama " must be the mt/thy will not stand the test of 
criticism. " The true nature of the drama," says Otto Jahn, 
in his able criticism of the operas of ^^ Tannhauser " and ^^ Lo- 
hengrin/' ^^ demands actions that spring firom moral motives, 
and which our modem knowledge and belief recognize as such, 
although the poet may have firee scope allowed him as regards 
the events. No matter how vividly the artist may reproduce the 
picture of other times, though^ it were so vivid that we might 
believe ourselves transported to them, if the action and senti- 
ments of the play do not agree with our ideas of truth and 
reality we feel the contradiction, and the dramatic illusion is 
dispelled. A conflict can never be tragic, no matter how sad 
and thrilling its consequences may be, if its premises are in- 
comprehensible or absurd to our minds. It is evident that it 
is an exceedingly difficult task to state the motive of Lohen- 
grin's denial of the knowledge of his name to the maiden 
whom he marries ; for the mystery of the Oraal is no longer 
believed ; nay, it is not even well known, and it appears so 
foreign to our conceptions, even to the mysticism of the 
present day, that it is no longer available as a poetical subject, 
or, at the most, it can be used merely as a decorative, external 
subject which the poet must first endow with soul, in a meas- 
ure, to render effective." Wagner has sought to invest this 
myth with modem significance ; but he has not succeeded in 
overcoming the obstacle that stood in the way at the outset ; 
and the character of Lohengrin is not made clear to our com- 
prehension by the symbolical attributes he possesses in the 
mind of Wagner. The subject of " Tannhauser," as presented 
by Wagner, is still less satisfactory to the cultivated mind. 
" A gifted poet," continues Jahn, " proud in the feeling of his 
strength even to insolence, and in consequence of this very 
poetical gift, gives himself up to sensual pleasure, and becomes 
so enslaved by its demoniacal fascinations that his stmggles 
are all in vain. He makes an effort, it is tme, to free him- 
self; he musters up his moral strength and religious faith ; 
the blessed assurance of the pure love of Elizabeth raises his 
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courage, but all to no purpose. At every decisive moment the 
uneasy demon holds him firmly in his grasp, and finally he 
dies without the certainty of atonement. Here certainly were 
the elements of a poetical, a truly tragical representation ; but 
Wagner has dwelt on the characteristics of the lower, sensual 
element, while the opposite power of morality has certainly 
been treated hesitatingly ; consequently Tannhauser never, 
seems like a living individuality ; the struggle of opposite 
elements on which the tragic interest rests cannot be devel- 
oped, and the true solution of the whole — his expiation — 
cannot take place." 

^' When Tannhauser had torn himself from the arms of 
Venus and had recognized in Elizabeth the nature of true and 
pure love, yet inwardly was governed by the fascinations of 
Venus, at that moment the struggle of his moral and sensual 
nature was decided. It is true that such a struggle miglit be 
renewed and overcome with new strength by every man ; still 
this will not hold good for the dramatic poet, whose business 
it is to concentrate the struggle into one decisive moment. 
According to the antique conception, Tannhauser would have 
perished physically through his moral defeat ; according to the 
mediaeval idea, whoever tarried on the Venusberg was doomed 
to bum eternally in hell ; the modem author, to whom these 
judgments are too harsh, according to the present view of the 
subject, should give the moral strength of the man free scope 
to struggle and overcome the evil which threatens him." 

'^ After Tannhauser's pilgrimage to Rome and failure to 
gain the Pope's absolution, his repentance comes to a sudden 
end ; he knows no other refuge than to return to Venus, to 
whom he properly belongs. But after all this, that pure love 
for Elizabeth should inspire him again, through her prayers, 
sufiering, and death, has as little poetical truth as the supple- 
mentary narration of the wonder (of the pilgrim's staff shoot- 
ing forth green leaves) which was bound up with the condi* 
tions of his forgiveness by the Pope." 

Wagner's crowning work — the series of four operas under 
the general name of the Ring of the Nibelungen — is open to 
similar objections ; for the sybject, as he has treated it, must 
remain, as a whole, foreign to modem taste and understanding. 

VOL. cxvi. — NO. 239. 16 
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The Nibelangen Song cannot be too highly prized, when con* 
sidered from a literary or philological stand-point, and the 
Gtormans are justly proud of their great epic ; but it is a diffi- 
cult if not an impossible matter to convert its principal inci- 
dents into a permanent dramatic form for the modern stage ; 
and this is especially the case as Wagner has conceived the 
. subject. He has thrown over it the glamour of sensuality, the 
true expression, it may be, of his own subjective nature, yet 
not of the mythological characters in general. He has inter- 
woven with tiie natural, human element of the Qerman myth 
the more Northern or Scandinavian features, the preternatural 
world of gods, Nibelungen, Yalkyrias, giants, dwarfs, and 
water-sprites, with their wild manners and freakish actions, 
in such a way that the human element is rendered unnatu- 
ral, if not almost unrecognizable, and we long for a return to 
the society of every-day men. These ancient Northern myths 
seem far less in harmony with modem civilization than even 
the gods and demigods of Greek mythology, or the heroes of 
the Iliad. And who wishes to revive these personages on the 
modem stage ? Neither will the allegorical or symbolical 
significance with which Wagner has sought to invest these 
characters suffice to convince us of the real need of such a 
drama. How can we accept his or any other theory as to the 
origin and meaning of these myths, when there reigns so com- 
plete a difierence of opinion concerning them in the minds of 
modern scholars ? It is otherwise with the supernatural ele- 
ment in Shakespeare's plays. The basis of his most imaginative 
comedies, as, for instance, '*' The Tempest," and ^^ Midsummer 
Night's Dream," is laid in real life. The world of fairies and 
spirits is subordinated to the struggle and play of human pas- 
sions. The rich imagination of the poet has clothed the real and 
natural with the air of the wonderful, without mystifying the 
beholder. The action and sentiments of the characters of his 
plays can be comprehended, because they do not appear in 
contradiction to the moral and social ideas of the present age. 
^^ These singing beings, are they to be men ? " says Marx of 
Wagner's earlier operas. ^' These melodies, enyeloped in dio 
clang and roar of the instmments, which often drown the word 
or make it unintelligible, are these to be their language ? The 
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bodily appearance of the singers, in the action of the drama, is 
of itself sufficient to make their singing speech a myth and an 
unreal sport of fantasy. What no one ever believed, what no 
one would have ever dared to persuade us of, or attempted to 
demonstrate, all that is fabulous, every impossible adventure, 
every storm of unjustifiable or exaggerated feelings, every de* 
scription of licentiousness and voluptuous intoxication of the 
senses, is here unhesitatingly put forward as a representation 
of reality." 

If the texts of Wagner's operas are open to grave criticism 
as dramatic subjects, they deserve severe censure with respect 
to their rhetoric and versification. Even Wagner's most de- 
termined admirers cannot maintain that he possesses a good 
literary style ; for he has dispensed with this. It would be 
absurd to compare the words of his operas with the dramatic 
poetry of Goethe, Schiller, or any illustrious name of Ger- 
man literature. According to Wagner's intention, neither the 
words nor the music can be separated from the scene and action. 
In the portrayal of character Wagner fails to display any great 
originality or power. His personages generally lack those 
individual traits that distinguish one dramatic character from 
another. As a dramatic poet, therefore, Wagner cannot be 
classed with the great masters of the art ; nor as a musician 
will he ever occupy an equal rank with Bach, Handel, or Beet- 
hoven. What, then, is the secret of Wagner's present popu- 
larity and ascendency ? 

Wagner is a consummate master of all the externals of the 
stage. He has made the splendid show and brilliant pomp 
of the theatrical spectacle an indispensable adjunct to his 
operas. One grand effect succeeds another in logical and nat- 
ural sequence ; yet nothing, apparently, is introduced for the 
sake of mere effect. In this respect Wagner is much the 
superior of Spontini, Meyerbeer, and his other predecessors of 
the modern French stage, who introduce magnificence and 
splendor into the play without any real cause, merely to dazzle 
and astonish the beholder. But the action and substance of 
the play are obscured and injured instead of enhanced by such 
a jumble of accessories. In Wagner's operas the rich variety 
and contrast of the scenes make a vivid impression upon the 
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spectator, because nothing appears to be superfluous, or to be 
introduced without the object of benefiting the play. The 
principal scenes of any one of his operas will illustrate this 
theatrical talent. Let us cite merely the written descriptions 
of the opening scenes in " Tannhauser " : — 

" The stage represents the interior of the hill of Venus, — a 
wide cave, bending at the back towards the right side, where it 
appears to be indefinitely prolonged. In the farthest visible 
background a bluish lake is seen, in which naiads are bathing ; 
on its undulating banks sirens are reclining. In the extreme 
foreground Venus is extended on a couch ; before her, in a half- 
kneeling attitude, is Tannhauser, his head sunk on her knees. 
The whole cave is illuminated by a rosy light. The centre 
of the stage is occupied by a group of dancing nymphs." This 
scene suddenly vanishes when Tannhauser, in his long and des- 
perate struggle to free himself from the fascinations of Venus, 
calls upon the name of the Virgin Mary, and suddenly finds 
himself in a beautiful, sunlit vale. ^^ At the back is seen the 
Wartburg against the blue sky ; through an openmg in the 
valley the Horselberg is seen ; half-way up the ascent a path 
leads down into the valley from the direction of the Wart- 
burg, where the path turns aside. In the foreground is a 
shrine of the Virgin on a small eminence*. From the heights 
the sound of sheep-bells is heard ; on a rocky eminence a young 
shepherd is reclining, playing on his pipe. Tlie penitential 
chant of the Pilgrims who come from the direction of the Wart- 
burg towards the hill path is heard. The Pilgrims pass by 
and disappear ; their chant and the somid of the shepherd's 
pipe on the heights grow fainter and fainter, then die away, 
while Tannhauser, on his knees, is sunk in fervent prayer. 
The bells are heard far away, while the sound of hunting- 
bugles has come nearer and nearer from the heights, and soon 
the landgrave and his minstrels, in hunting array, are seen to 
descend from a forest path." 

These well-contrasted scenes are succeeded by others equally 
striking.; and we have abundant proof in this, as in all Wagner's 
operas, of his masterly skill in the management of the stage, 
and of his fertile imagination as a decorative artist. Many of 
these scene-pictures are truly poetical ; and it is worth while for 
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those who are unacquainted with his talent in this branch to 
read the scenic descriptions given in the editions of his works. 

Wagner has displayed equal skill and originality in the treat- 
ment of the action of the play. He is true to the dramatic 
object in all points of detail. In a word, the action, scenic 
display, words, and music are combined, so as to produce a* 
remarkable unity of effect, though not without the sacrifice of 
the real independence of each of the several arts thus comr 
bined. Although his later music is not formed on a vocal style, 
and is difficult to sing, and lacks real beauty in the absence of 
melody, yet it is declamatory in a powerful degree ; it is true 
to the metrical accents of the verse, and expresses vividly the 
meaning of the words. In this respect he stands out promi- 
nently as a progressive master, and will exercise a decided 
influence on the dramatic music of the future. The orchestra 
in Wagner's operas not only plays an important r6le in height- 
ening the dramatic expression of the vocal part, but is also 
employed in a decorative sense to paint the scene in tones. 
Wagner has exhibited a wonderful technical command of the 
orchestra. He has planned new and remarkable effects of 
instrumentation. Some of his pieces, like the Overture to 
" Tannhauser," or the Vorspiel to " Lohengrin," are universally 
popular. Many of the themes and melodies of his earlier 
operas are noble, characteristic, and pleasing, though, with some 
notable exceptions, compared with similar compositions of the 
greatest masters, they appear to disadvantage and seem some- 
what coarse and formal. If we compare his music composed 
in the free thematic form with similar works by recent masters 
like Mendelssohn or Schumann, we are struck by the want of 
refined beauty in the music of Wagner. This is not compen- 
sated for by a real grandeur of style. 

Any roughness that may appear here and there in the music 
of Beethoven does not seem out of keeping with his intention ; 
the grand outlines of form correspond perfectly with his manly 
character and elevated ideas. Wagner's powerful and brilliant 
instrumentation, — noisy and brazen at times, — and his rich 
effects of instrumental coloring do not impress us as the spon- 
taneous and sincere utterance of a profound musical nature. 

He wears garments that do not fit him, for they are bor- 
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rowed. Tni» gnmdear of style cannot be attained by force or 
eneigy alone, nor can tlie mere aenaaooa eflects of instm- 
mental combinatkm, or fiie imaginattre play of soonds, as 
flhistrated by orcheetral jdeoes of Wagner like the '^ Introduc- 
tion to Bhefaigold" or the "« Bide of the Yalkyrias/' take the 
i^ace of the emotional element in mnsic. This master may 
aronse oor passions, gratify oar musical sense, and act upon 
our imagination, but he rarely reaches the source of our deeper 
and purer emotions. His music, like that of Liszt and other 
masters of the present epoch, is realistic. The orchestral 
description of tbe ^'Bide of tbe Yalkyrias,'' or Maidens of 
Odin, through the air, or the representation of the ^' Battle of 
the Huns,*' by liszt, in which the composer follows Kaulbach's 
celebrated fresco on that sulpect, ore examples of this sensa- 
tional, realistic tendency of the times, which is not confined to 
music, but distinguishes s^e other fbrms of modem art. 

The spiritual or religious element — I do not refer to the 
ecclesiastical style — is almost wholly wanting in the music of 
Wagner and his school, and on this account they have no real 
aflSnity with Beethoren, whom they are so fond of associating 
with the dawn of the new era. This great poet has vindicated 
the true spirituality of music. His sad life, the trial of faith 
and love, through which he passed so triumphantly, kindled an 
undying flame of truth and beauty in his music. A deep re- 
ligious feeling and morel tone pervade his compositions. The 
solemn mood takes possession of us when we listen to the 
grand openings of the Fifth, Seventh, and Ninth Symphonies ; 
and at moments the feeling of awe and grandeur reaches a sub- 
lime height, to be changed to sadness or calm happiness in the 
adagio^ and to vivacity, humor, or jocoseness in the scherzo ; 
and this alternation of mood may reach a climax of triumphant 
Joy in the finalt. In a word, all the profound and varied emo- 
tions of the artist, whether sad or joyful, humorous or gloomy, 
playftal or grotesque, elevated or subdued, act directly and 
powerfully upon the eager listener, who feels conscious that he 
is in the presence of a great spirit. 

In the present dearth of musical genius in Oermany Wagner 
has produced, in spite of his defective theory, a theatrical and 
musical combination which stands out prominentiy before the 
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present generation. Whether the oontemplated production of 
his representative work, the ^^ Ring of the Nibelungen," viU 
augment or diminish his fixture jjoifluenoe cannot be predicted. 
It may be said on the negative side of this question that his 
first ^^ ideal work,'' ^^ Tristan and Isold/' from which airs and 
concerted melodies were banished, has not survived its prodne- 
tion at Munich in 1865. 

His most muiieal operas, ^* The Flying Dutchman," ^^ Tamir 
hauser," ^^ Lohengrin," and the ^^ Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg," are popular in all the principal cities of Gtonnany and 
the Netherlands, and do not fail to draw fhU houses. But were 
Wagner's theory correct and its application convincing, the 
older operas would appear to such a disadvantage in being per* 
formed alternately witii his operas, during the past fifteen yean, 
that they would gradually have suflbred neglect and withcbrawal 
from the stage. Such, however, is not the case. ^^ Fidelio/' 
^^ Don Juan," ^^ Der FreischiitK," and contemporaneous operas, 
like the '< Huguenots," '' L' Afiricaine," and ''Faust," are the 
popular rivals of Waaler's, and never fidl to draw the pubUo* 
The truth is simply this : tiie general operatic public is not dis-^ 
tinguished anywhere, not even in Germany, for a cultivated and 
discriminating taste. The audience wishes, above everything, 
to be amused, and this is afforded by the spectacular as much' 
as by the musical element of Wagner's and Meyerbeer's bril- 
liant operas. 

There is no branch of music so subject to the caprices of 
fashion as the opera ; this is proved by the fitte of hundreds 
of once popular and now forgotten worl». 

Time alone will decide the question of Wagner's place in 
musical history, and how much truth and merit belong to his 
works. Meanwhile the unprejudiced critic must acknowledge 
that Wagner is a man of wonderful energy and talent, — at the- 
same time one whose head and heart are not entirely right. 
His erroneous theory has marred all his recent music. He has 
tried to institute a reform or revolution through the intellect 
rather than by the spontaneous and gradual growth of concrete 
musical thoughts, the offiipring of real musical genius. 

Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven were true reformers, 
or progressive spirits, because they worked out their Qiission 
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slowly and almost instinctiyely, without cutting themselves oflf 
from tradition and historical sequence. They built on the 
massiye foundations already laid, and did not tear down the 
walls, when nearly erected, to begin over again on the ruins. 
The future opera, or musical drama, must necessarily fulfil its 
highest destiny through the vMmeian who recognizes the moral 
and spiritual significance of the art, and its inestimable worth 
as pure music, independent in its means and object. 

It is a fifttal sign of degeneracy w;hen an art has departed so 
far away from true simplicity of expression as is the case with 
the music of this new epoch. If we compare the vocal scores 
of Wagner and Liszt with the scores of Handel and Mozart, we 
perceive how far the masters of the new school have wandered 
away from a good vocal method, from clearness of musical 
form, from the symmetry of melodic design, and simplicity and 
directness of expression. It is the mark of grea^ess with 
an artist to accomplish important results by simple means. 
This is easier of accomplishment with the other fine arts than 
with music, for music labors under one disadvantage ; it has 
no external guide in nature to keep it wi&in bounds. ^^ The 
architect," says Ambros, '^ has to obey the laws of statics, or 
his building will fall to pieces. The painter must remain faith- 
ful to the forms and colors of natural objects and the law of 
perspective. The poet must observe the rules of grammar and 
syntax as they are regulated by the nature of the language ; 
he has not to trouble himself about its historical development. 
But before the grammar and syntax of music could become 
clear and regulated many centuries must have elapsed " ; and 
no sooner do they seem well established than bold innovators 
seek to overthrow them. The technics of music with Wagner, 
Liszt, and their adherents have become so extremely compli- 
cated, both in composition, instrumentation, and performance, 
that the limits must soon be reached. These differ from the 
technics of Bach and Beethoven — the two greatest masters of 
form — in this respect; they fail to convey to the musical un- 
derstanding the clearness and beauty of design tlirough the 
organic development of motives, without which the sense of 
proportion, as addressed to the ear, cannot be gratified, and 
the deep moods of feeling awakened in the soul of the hearer. 
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The play of form in Bach's mnsio is always prominent ; yet his 
fugues, toccatas, and fantasias abound with rich characteristics 
of style and expression that reach the heart as well as the 
head. Every note has its clear and logical meaning ; in his 
most intricate polyphony not a tone is lost in obscmity or half- 
expressed utterance. In the compositions of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, the form and spiritual contents of music are 
equally balanced, appearing as a perfect unity ; this, therefore, 
has been termed the classical period of music. Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and others adhered to the historical 
forms, and at the same time stamped their works with the seal 
of their own peculiar individuality, without contradicting the 
past. 

Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz have abandoned the historical 
forms for the sake of the poetic ideas, as they claim. Form 
is placed in the background, poetic fancies or feelings in the 
foreground. 

Berlioz's idea or problem of art was to make poetry the basis 
of instrumental music. He was not satisfied that music should 
suggest or characterize in a general way a poetic thought, but 
sought to make it take the place of words, or paint the mean- 
ing of the words, even in points of detail. This led Paganinito 
observe to Berlioz, on hearing his music for tlie first time, 
'' Vous commencez par ou les autres out fini." Thus in his 
Symphonie Fantastiqiie he represents a yoimg musician (Berlioz 
himself) suffering with the torments of his supposed unre- 
quited love ; and in one phase of the struggle he determines 
to put an end to his unhappiness by poisoning himself with 
opium. But the narcotic is too weak to have the desired effect, 
and he sinks into a sleep haunted by the most frightful visions. 
He dreams that he has murdered the object of his love ; that 
he is sentenced to death, and is obliged to witness his own exe- 
cution. All this, including the march to the scaffold and his 
decapitation, is supposed to be represented unmistakably by the 
orchestra. So likewise he paints in music a number of scenes 
from " Romeo and Juliet," " Faust," and other poems. In such 
dramatic tone-pictures Berlioz has aimed to make music subor- 
dinate to piure mental conceptions by means of a programme of 
the poetic contents. Liszt, in his Symphonic Poems, has also 
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tried to express poetical thoughts by music alone. He differs 
from Berlioz, however, in not requiring a written programme 
or poem for the purpose of explaining his musical ideas. The 
poetic intention is embodied in the music. He has selected 
such subjects as Tasso, Hamlet, Faust, Prometheus, The Divine 
Oomedy, and the Battle of the Huns ; but although many fine 
touches of imagination come to light through the brilliant in- 
strumentation and original rhythmical effects of these composi- 
tions, as of Berlioz's, still they have not found universal accept- 
ance and success. 

Wagner has not recognized pure instrumental music beyond 
Beethoven, whose Ohoral Symphony set the art at liberty. 
Unlike Liszt and Berlioz, he has not sought to place music 
and poetry side by side, but rather to blend them completely. 
Instrumental music should have'no independence of the drama. 
Neither Liszt nor Berlioz has attained a tithe of Wagner's suc- 
cess, for Wagner has the advantage of the eye as well as the 
ear. In order rightly to estimate the historical position of these 
masters, let us take, in conclusion, a momentary survey of the 
principal epochs in the development of modem music. Through 
the genius of the Netherland masters of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, music, for the first time in history, 
became an independent art ; for the introduction and develop- 
ment of counterpoint, or music in several simultaneous voices 
or parts, emancipated music from strict bondage to poetry and 
the sacred text. The ancient unison Gregorian song was soon 
hidden in the maze of florid counterpoint, woven around it by 
able masters like Josquin, Gk)mbert, and Orlando Lasso. The 
true ideal of this first great epoch of musical art was reached 
by Palestrina, whose compositions note the reaction in church 
music from extravagances in technical skill and the abuse and 
neglect of the sacred words to more reasonable limits. Pal- 
estrina's elevated style, chaste counterpoint, and careful treat- 
ment of the words rendered him a true reformer, or conserva- 
tor, of music. He averted the threatened abolishment of 
counterpoint from the Church, as contemplated by the Papal 
government, and thus prevented what would have been a retro- 
gression in musical art. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century another 
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movement was directed against mediasval comiterpoint. It 
was not the Church that threatened it this time, but schol- 
ars, enthusiasts, and dilettanti. They denounced counterpoint 
in unsparing terms, and pamted in glowing colors the splendors 
of Greek tragedy and music. They believed that counterpoint 
could not be compared with ancient music, either with respect 
to the simple beauty of the melody or the comprehensive 
clearness and rhetorical expression of the words. Their at- 
tempt was unsuccessful as far as the abandonment of counter- 
point and the restoration, or the faithful imitation, of ancient 
dramatic music are concerned, but the founders of the musical 
drama or opera were instrumental in unfolding a new element 
in music, namely, the monodic recitative and air, and the 
orchestral accompaniment, which soon led to the establishment 
of secular music as a separate branch of the art. Original 
masters, like Monteverde, Carissimi, Scarlatti, now arose to 
reap the harvest which the Florentine dilettanti had prepared 
for them. This first epoch in modern secular music furnishes 
a striking example of the unsuccessful attempt of men of mere 
reflection and theory to establish an arbitrary equality between 
music and poetry at the expense of both. Scarlatti and his 
successors of the Neapolitan school took advantage of the ma- 
terials thus placed at their disposal, and, instead of trying to 
carry out the original idea of the opera, developed the air, 
until the reign of beautiful and sensuous melody became abso- 
lute. The words and the play were now wholly disregarded, 
and everything was sacrificed to the melodious sway of the 
singer. It was a farce to call the opera a musical drama. 
During the eighteenth century the Italian opera commanded 
the world ; but under the frivolous influence of the castrati of 
the stage, whose trills and roulades held the public in subjec- 
tion, the opera was degraded from the position held by Scar- 
latti and the best of his school. Theto a champion stood forth 
to oppose these abuses. Qluck devoted his life to a reform of 
the musical drama. He would not give up his ideal for the 
sensuous charm of- melody, or the executive display of the 
singer, but sought to place the recitative in the foreground, to 
render his music declamatory, and, above all, to express vividly 
the sense and meaning of the words. 
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He believed dramatic truth to be far more important to the 
opera than musical beauty. His own words were, that he 
aspired to be a poet and painter more than a musician. Gluck, 
like Wagner, published his theory, or principles of art, and 
divided the musical world into two parties. The limitations 
which he theoretically and practically set on the music of the 
drama limited him in turn. His aim was not perfectly accom- 
plished, but he prepared the way for a greater master, whose 
universal genius adopted many of Gluck's improvements with- 
out depriving music of its beauty and freedom. 

Mozart was able to express the full force and truth of the 
diction, and to define the clear outlines of the characters of 
the play! He adopted the melodious style of the Italians ; but 
while he allowed the singer his fiiU rights, he did not rob the 
opera of its dramatic action. The relation of Mozart to Gluck 
and the Italian opera of the eighteenth century proves conclu- 
sively that the would-be reformers, or men of theories, do not 
live in musical history as the representatives of the epoch in 
which they flourished. Mozart reached the culmination of the 
older style of Italian opera, including Gluck's improvements, 
just as Palestrina fulfilled the ideal of mediaeval church music. 

If we turn to other branches we witness parallel cases. Se- 
bastian Bach, in his Cantatas and Passion Music, represents 
the highest attainment of Protestant church music, having his 
forerunner in Henry Schiitz in the seventeenth century. Bach 
also completed the older forms of instrumental music, the 
prelude and fugue, toccata, suite, etc., which were in vogue for 
over a century before his mastery of them. The new style of 
instrumental music developed by Emanuel Bach and Haydn 
reached its climax in the sonatas and symphonies of Beethoven. 
In none of these instances do we find that a reform, or adoption of 
a new style of music, has had its commencement, development^ and 
culmination represented by one and the same master. Simply be- 
cause this would be contrary to the law of growth. Will not this 
prove true of Wagner's case ? He has opened a new epoch in 
dramatic music ; but if we read the lesson of history aright, 
a reaction will come, as in similar instances in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Some musical genius 
— perhaps several — may arise to lead the opera back into 
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a more fruitful musical field. All that is truthful in Wagner's 
principles of art, and all that is worthy of imitation in his 
operas, will not be thrown away. But history does not stand 
still ; and, unless this natural reaction sets in, we may live to 
see the former musical productiveness and pre-eminence of Ger- 
many succeeded by a period of sterility, as witnessed to-day in 
Italy, both in music and painting. Who knows but that the 
musical sceptre may pass into the hands of another and a 
younger people ? As art-loving Americans let us hope that it 
will be the mission of our own country to rejuvenate the life of 
music ; may it be vouchsafed to her to lift the veil that now 

shrouds the future of this beautiful art ! 

J. K. Paine. 



Art. II. — Evolution op Self^onsciousness. 

It has come to be understood, and very generally allowed, 
that the conception of the origin of man as an animal race, as 
well as of the origin of individual men within it, in accordance 
witli the continuity of organic development maintained in the 
theory of evolution, does not involve any very serious difSeuI- 
ties, or difficulties so great as any other hypothesis of this origin 
would have, not excepting that of " special creation " ; — if 
that can be properly called an hypothesis, which is, in fact, a re- 
sumption of all the difficulties of natural explanation assumed to 
be insuperable and summarized under a single positive name. 
Yet in this evolution, as in that of embryonic and infantile life, 
the birth of self-consciousness is still thought to be a step not 
following from antecedent conditions in " nature," except in 
an incidental manner, or so far as '^ natural " antecedents have 
prepared the way for the " supernatural " advent of the self- 
conscious soul. 

Independently of the form of expression, and of the false sen- 
timent which is the motive of the antithesis in this familiar con- 
ception, or independently of its mystical interest, which has 
given to the words " natural '* and " supernatural " their com- 
monly accepted meanings, there is a foundation of scientific 
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truth in the conception. For the word " evolution " conveys a 
fidBe impression to the imagination^ not really intended in the 
scientific use of it. It misleads by suggesting a continuity in 
the kinds of powers and functions in living beings, or suggest- 
ing transition by insensible steps from one kind to another, as 
well as in the degrees of their importance and exercise at differ- 
ent stages of development. The truth is, on the contrary, that 
new uses of old powers arise discontinuously both in the bodily 
and mental natures of the animal, and in its individual develop- 
ments, as well as in the development of its race, according to 
the theory of evolution, although, at their rise, these uses are 
small and of the smallest importance to life. They seem merged 
in the powers to which they are incident, and seem also merged 
in the special purposes or functions in which, however, they really 
have no part, and which are no parts of them. Their services or 
functions in life, though realized only incidentally at first, and in 
the feeblest degree, are just as distinct as they afterwards come 
to appear in their fullest development. The new uses are re- 
lated to older powers only as accidents^ so far as the special 
services of the older powers are concerned, although, from the 
more general point of view of natural law, their relations to 
older uses have not the character of accidents, since these re- 
lations are, for the most part, determined by imiversal proper- 
ties and laws, which are not sf)ecially related to the needs and 
conditions of living beings. Thus the uses of limbs for swim- 
ming, crawling, walking, leaping, climbing, and flying are 
distinct uses, and are related to each other only through the 
general mechanical principles of locomotion, tiirough which 
some one, in its first exercise, may be incident to some other, 
though, in its full exercise and perfection of special service, it is 
independent of the other, or has only a common dependence 
with the other on more genei*al conditions. 

Many mental as well as bodily powers thus have mixed 
natures, or independent uses ; as, for example, the powers of 
the voice to call and allure, to warn and repel, and its uses in 
music and language ; or the numerous uses of the human hand 
in services of strength and dexterity. And, on the contrary, 
the same uses are, in some cases, realized by independent organs 
aB, for example, respiration in water and in the air by gills and 
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lungs, or flight by means of fins, feathers, and webs. The ap- 
pearance of a really new power in nature (using this word in 
the wide meaning attached to it in science), the power of flight 
in the first birds, for example, is only involved potentially in 
previous phenomena. In the same way, no act of self-conscioua- 
ness, however elementary, may have been realized before man's 
first self-conscious act in the animal world ; yet the act may 
have been involved potentially in pre-existing powers or causes. 
The derivation of this power, supposing it to have been observed 
by a finite augelic (not animal) intelligence, could not have 
been foreseen to be involved in the mental causes, on the con- 
jmiction of which it might, nevertheless, have been seen to 
depend. The angelic observation would have been a purely 
empirical one. The possibility of a subsequent analysis of these 
causes by the self-conscious animal himself, which would afibrd 
an explanation of their agency, by referring it to a rational com- 
bination of simpler elements in them, does not alter the case. 
to the angelic intelligence, just as a rational explanation of 
flight could not be reached by such an intelligence as a conse- 
quence of known mechanical laws ; since these laws are also 
animal conditions, or are rather more general and material 
ones, of which our angelic, spherical * intelligence is not sup- 
posed to have had any experience. Its observation of the con- 
ditions of animal flight would thus also be empirical ; for an 
unembodied spirit cannot be supposed to analyze- out of its 
general experiences the mechanical conditions of movement in 
animal bodies, nor, on the other hand, to be any more able than 
the mystic appears to be to analyze the conditions of its own 
intelligence out of its experiences of animal minds. 

The forces and laws of molecular physics are similarly re- 
lated to actual human intelligence. Sub-sensible properties 
and powers can only be empirically known, though they are 
'^ visualized " in the ht/potheses of molecular movements and 
forces. Experimental science, as in chemistry, is full of ex- 
amples of the discovery of new properties or new powers, 
which, so far as the conditions of their appearance were pre- 
viously known, did not follow from antecedent conditions, ex- 

* For an intellect complete without appendages of sense or locomotion, seo 
Plato's "Timaeus." 
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cept in an incidental manner, — that is, in a manner not then 
foreseen to be involved in them ; and these effects became after- 
wards predictable from what jbad become known to be their 
antecedent conditions only by the empirical laws or rules which 
inductive experimentation had established. Nevertheless, the 
phenomena of the physical or chemical laboratory, however 
new or imprecedented, are very far from having the character 
of miracles, in the sense of supernatural events. They are 
still natural events ; for, to the scientific imagination, nature 
means more than the continuance or actual repetition of the 
properties and productions involved in the course of ordinary 
events, or more than the inheritance and reappearance of that 
which appears in consequence of powers which have made it 
appear before. It means, in general, those kinds of effects which, 
though they may have appeared but once in the whole history 
of the world, yet appear dependent on conjunctions of causes 
which umUd always be followed by them. One experiment is 
sometimes, in some branches of science, (as a wide induc- 
tion has found it to be in chemistry, for example,) sufficient to 
determine such a dependence, though the particular law so de- 
termined is a wholly empirical one ; and the history of science 
has examples of such single experiments, or short series of ex- 
periments, made on general principles of experimentation, for 
the purpose of ascertaining empirical facts or laws, qualities, or 
relations, which are, nevertheless, generalized as universal ones. 
Certain '^ physical constants," so called, were so determined, 
and are applied in scientific inference with the same unhesitat- 
ing confidence as that inspired by the familiarly exemplified 
and more elementary " laws of nature," or even by axioms. 
Scientific research implies the potential existence of the natures, 
classes, or kinds of effects which experiment brings to light 
through instances, and for which it also determines, in accord- 
ance with inductive methods, the previously unknown condi- 
tions of their appearance. This research implies the latent 
kinds or natures which mystical research contemplates (errone- 
ously, in some, at least, of ita meditations) imder the name of 
" the supernatural." 

To make any event or power supernatural in the mystic's re- 
gard requires, however, not merely that it shall be isolated and 
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unparalleled in nature, but that it shall have more than an or- 
dinary, or merely scientific, interest to the mystic's or to the 
human mind. The distinctiyely human or self-conscious in- 
terest, or sentiment, of self-consciousness gives an emphasis to 
the contrast named ^^ natural and supernatural," through which 
mysticism is led to its speculations or assumptions of corre- 
spondingly emphatic contrasts in real existences. For mysticism 
is a speculation interpreting as matters of fact, or real existences 
out of consciousness, impressions which are only determined 
within it by emphasis of attention or feeling. It is for the 
purpose of deepening still more, or to the utmost that its in- 
terest suggests, the really profound distinction between human 
and animal consciousness, or for the purpose of making the dis- 
tinction absolute, for deepening this gulf into an unfathomable 
and impassable one, that mysticism appears to be moved to its 
speculations, and has imbued most philosophy and polite learn- 
ing with its conceptions. Mental philosophy, or metaphysics, has, 
consequently, come down to us from ancient times least affected 
by the speculative interests and methods of modem science. 
Mysticism still reigns over the science of the mind, and it is felt 
to be true even where it is not comprehended in its systems. 
The theory of mysticism in general, or what is common to all 
theories called mystical, is very vague, and obscure even in 
the exclusively religious applications of the term ; this vague- 
ness has given rise to the more extended use and understand- 
ing of the term as it is here employed, which indicates little 
else than the generally apprehended motive of its speculations, 
or the feelings allied to all its forms of conception. These 
centre in the feeling of absolute worthiness in self-conscious- 
ness, as the source, and at the same time the perfection of 
existence and power. The naturalist's observations on the 
minds of men and animals are impertinences of the least pos- 
sible interest to this sense of worth, very much as the geolo- 
gist's observations are generally to the speculator who seeks in 
the earth for hidden mineral treasures. 

Mysticism in mental philosophy has apparently gained, so 
far as it has been materially affected by such observations, a 
relative external strength, dependent on the real feebleness of 
the opposition it has generally met with from lovers of ani- 

voL. cxvi. — NO, 289. 17 
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mals and from empirical observers and thinkers, in whom a 
generous sympathy with the manifestations of mind in animals 
and a disposition to do justice to them have been more conspicu- 
ous than the qualities of clearness or consistency. For, in the 
comparisons which they have attempted they have generally 
sought to break down the really well founded distinctions of hu- 
man and animal intelligence, and have sought to discredit the 
theory of them in this way, rather than by substituting for it a 
rational, scientific account of what is real in them. The ultimate 
metaphysical mystery which denies all comparison, and pro- 
nounces man a paragon in the kinds, as well as the degrees, of his 
mental faculties, is, as a solution, certainly Mm/?/€r, whatever other 
scientific excellence it may lack, than any solution that the diffi- 
culties of a true scientific comparison are likely to receive. It 
is not in a strictly empirical way that this comparison can be 
clearly and effectively made, but rather by a critical re-exami- 
nation of the phenomena of self-consciousness in themselves, 
with reference to their possible evolution from powers obviously 
conmion to all animal intelligences, or with reference to their 
potential, though not less natural, existence in mental causes, 
which could not have been known to involve them before their 
actual manifestation, but may, nevertlieless, be found to do so 
by an analysis of these causes into the more general conditions of 
mental phenomena. Mystical metaphysics should be met by 
scientific inquiries on its own ground, that is, dogmatically, or 
by theory, since it despises tlie facts of empirical observation, 
or attributes them to shallowness, misinterpretation, or errors 
of observation, and contents itself with its strength as a sys- 
tem, or its impregnable self-consistency. Only an explanation 
of the phenomena of human consciousness, equally clear and 
self-consistent with its own, and one which, though not so 
simple, is yet more in accordance with the facts of a wider in- 
duction, could equal it in strength. But this might still be 
expected as the result of an examination of mental phenomena 
from the wider interests of true science ; since many modern 
sciences afford examples of this in their triumphs over equally 
ancient, simple, and impregnable doctrines. The history of 
science is full, indeed, of illustrations of the impotence, on one 
hand, of exceptional and isolated facts against established 
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theory, and of the power, on the other hand, of their organiza- 
tion in new theories to revolutionize beliefs. The physical 
doctrine of a plenum^ the doctrines of epicycles and vortices in 
astronomy, the corpuscular theory of optics, that of cataclysms 
in geology, and that of special creations in biology, each gave 
way, not absolutely through its intrinsic weakness, but through 
the greater success of a rival theory which superseded it. A 
sketch only is attempted in this essay of some of the results of 
such an examination into the psychological conditions, or ante- 
cedents, of the phenomena of self-consciousness ; an examina- 
tion which does not aim at diminishing, on the one hand, ihe 
real contrasts of mental powers in men and animals, nor at 
avoiding difficulties, on the other, by magnifying them beyond 
the reach of comparison. 

The terms " science " and " scientific " have come, in modem 
times, to have so wide a range of application and so vague a 
meaning that (like many other terms, not only in conmion 
speech, but also in philosophy and in various branches of learn- 
ing, like the law, which have come down to us through varying 
usages) they would oppose great difficulties to any attempts at 
defining them by genica and diflFerence, or otherwise than by 
enumerating the branches of knowledge and the facts, or rela- 
tions of the facts, to which usage has affixed them as names. 
Precision in proper definition being then impossible, it is yet 
possible to give to these terms so general a meaning as to cover 
all the knowledge to which they are usually applied, and still 
to exclude much besides. As the terms thus defined coincide 
with what I propose to show as the character of the knowledge 
peculiar to men, or which distinguishes men's minds from those 
of other animals, I will begin with this definition. In science and 
in scientific facts there is implied a conscious purpose of includ- 
ing particular facts under general facts, and the less general 
under the more general ones. Science, in the modem use of 
the term, consiste, essentially, of a knowledge of things and 
events either as effects of general causes, or as instances of 
general classes, rules, or laws ; or even as isolated facts of 
which the class, law, mle, or cause is sought. The conscious 
purpose of arriving at general facts and at an adequate state- 
ment of them in language, or of bringing particular facts under 
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explicit general ones, determines for any knowledge a scientific 
character. 

Many of our knowledges and judgments from experience in 
practical matters are not so reduced, or sought to be reduced, 
to explicit principles, or have not a theoretical form, since the 
major premises, or general principles, of our judgments are not 
consciously generalized by us in forms of speech. Even mat- 
ters not strictly practical, or which would be merely theoretical 
in their bearing on conduct, if reduced to a scientific form, like 
many of the judgments of commonnsense, for example, are not 
consciously referred by us to explicit principles, though derived, 
like science, from experience, and even from special kinds of 
experience, like that of a man of business, or that of a profes- 
sional adept. We are often led by being conscious of a sign of 
anything to believe in the existence of the thing itself, either 
past, present, or prospective, without having any distinct and 
general apprehension of the connection of the sign and thing, or 
any recognition of the sign under the general character of a 
sign. Not only are the judgments of commonnsense in men, 
both the inherited and acquired ones, devoid of heads, or major 
premises (such as ^^ All men are mortal "), in deductive infer- 
ence, and devoid also of distinctly remembered details of ex- 
perience in the inferences of induction, but it is highly probable 
that this is all but exclusively the character of the knowledges 
and judgments of the lower animals. Language, strictly so 
called, which some of these animals also have, or signs pur- 
posely used for communication, is not only required for scientific 
knowledge, but a second step of generalization is needed, and is 
made through reflection by which this use of a sign is itself an 
object of attention, and the sign is recognized in its general re- 
lations to what it signifies, and to what it has signified in the 
past, and will signify in the future. It is highly improbable that 
such a knowledge of knowledge, or such a recognition, belongs 
in any considerable, or efiective, degree to even the most intelli- 
gent of the lower animals, or even to the lowest of the human 
race. This is what is properly meant by being '^ rational," or 
being a ^^ rational animal." It is what I have preferred to call 
^^ scientific " knowledge ; since the growing vagueness and 
breadth of application common to all ill-comprehended words 
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(like " Positivism " in recent times) have given to " scientific*' 
the meaning probably attached at first to " rational." This 
knowledge comes from reflecting on what we know in the com- 
mon-sense, or semi-instinctive form, or making what we know a 
field of renewed research, observation, and analysis in the gen- 
eralization of major premises. The line of distinction between 
such results of reflection, or between scientific knowledge and 
the common-sense form of knowledge, is not simply the dividing 
line between the minds of men and those of other animals ; but 
is that which divides the knowledge produced by outward at- 
tention from that which is further produced by reflective atten- 
tion. The former, throughout a considerable range of tiie 
higher intelligent animals, involves veritable judgments of a 
complex sort. It involves combinations of minor premises lead- 
ing to conclusions through implicit major premises in the 
enthymematic reasonings, commonly employed in inferences 
from signs and likelihoods, as in prognostications of the 
weather, or in orientations with many animals. This knowl- 
edge belongs both to men and to the animals next to men in 
intelligence, though in unequal degrees. 

So far as logicians are correct in regarding an enthymeme as 
a reasoning, independently of its statement in words; or in 
regarding as a rational process the passing from such a sign as 
the human character of Socrates to the inference that he wiU 
die, through the data of experience concerning the mortality 
of other men, — data which are neither distinctly remembered 
in detail nor generalized explicitly in the formula, ^^ all men are 
mortal," but are effective only in making mortality a more or 
less clearly understood part of the human character ; that is, 
making it one of the attributes mggested by the name '^ man/' 
yet not separated from the essential attributes by the contrasts 
of subject and attributes in real predication, — so far, I say, as 
this can be regarded as a reasoning, or a rational process, so 
far observation shows that the more intelligent dumb animals 
reason, or are rational. But this involves great vagueness or 
want of that precision in the use of signs which the antitheses 
of essential and accidental attributes and that of proper pred- 
ication secure. There is little, or no, evidence to show that 
the animals which learn, to some extent, to comprehend human 
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speech have an analytical comprehension of real general prop- 
ositionSy or of propositions in which both subject and predicate 
are general terms and differ in meaning. A merely verbal gen- 
eral proposition, declaring only the equivalence of two general 
names, might be comprehended by such minds, if it eould be 
made of sufficient interest to attract their attention. But this 
is extremely doubtful, and it would not be as a proposition j with 
its contrasts of essential and added elements of conception 
that this would be comprehended. It would be, in effect, only 
repeating, in succession two general names of the same class of 
objects. Such minds could, doubtless, comprehend a single class 
of objects, or an indefinite number of resembling things by sev- 
eral names ; that is, several signs of such a class would recall 
it to their thoughts, or revive a representative image of it ; and 
they would thus be aware of the equivalence of these signs ; 
but they would not attach precision of meaning and different 
degrees of generality to them, or regard one name as the 
name or sign of another name ; as when we define a triangle to 
be a rectilinear figure, and a figure of three sides. 

Only one degree of generality is, however, essential to infer- 
ence from signs, or in enthymeknatic reasoning. Moreover, 
language in its relations to thought does not consist exclusively 
of spoken, or written, or imagined words, but of signs in gen- 
eral, and, essentially, of internal images or successions of images, 
which are the representative imaginations of objects and their 
relations ; imaginations which severally stand for each and all 
of the particular objects or relations of a kind. Such are the 
visual imaginations called up by spoken or written concrete 
general names of visible objects, as " dog " or " tree " ; which 
are vague and feeble as images, but effective as notative, direc- 
tive, or guiding elements in thought. These are the internal 
signs of things and events, and are instruments of thought in 
judgment and reasoning, not only with dumb animals but also 
with men, in whom they are supplemented, rather than sup- 
planted, by names. But being of feeble intensity, and little 
under the influence of distinct attention or control of the will, 
compared to actual perceptions and to the voluntary movements 
of utterance and gesture, their nature has been but dimly un- 
derstood even by metaphysicians, who are still divided into two 
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schools in logic, — the conceptaalists and the nominalists. The 
" concepts " of the former are really composed of these vague 
and feeble notative images, or groups of images, to which 
clearness and distinctness of attention are given by their as- 
sociations with outward (usually vocal) signs. Hence a second 
degree of observation and generalization upon these images, as 
objects in reflective thought, cannot be readily realized inde- 
pendently of what would be the results of such observations, 
namely, their associations with outward signs. They are prob- 
ably so feeble, even in the most intelligent dumb animal, that 
they cannot be associated with outward signs in such a manner 
as to make these distinctly appear as substitutes, or signs equiv- 
alent to them. 

So far as images act in governing trains of thought and reason- 
ing, they act as signs ; but, with reference to the more vivid out- 
ward signs, they are, in the animal mind, merged in the things 
signified, like stars in the light of the sun. Hence, language, 
in its narrower sense, as the instrument of reflective thought, 
appears to depend directly on the intensity of significant, or 
representative, images ; since the power to attend to these and 
intensify them still further, at the same time that an equivalent 
outward sign is an object of attention, would appear to depend 
solely on the relative intensities of the two states, or on the 
relations of intensity in perception and imagination, or in 
original and revived impressions. The direct power of atten- 
tion to intensify a revived impression in imagination does not 
appear to be different in kind from the power of attention in 
perception, or in outward impressions generally. But this 
direct power would be obviously aided by the indirect action of 
attention when fixed by an outward sign, provided attention 
could be directed to both at the same time ; as a single glance 
may comprehend in one field of view the moon or the brighter 
planets and the sun, since the moon or planet is not hidden, 
like the stars, by the glare of day. 

As soon, then, as the progress of animal intelligence through 
an extension of the range in its powers of memory, or in re- 
vived impressions, together with a corresponding increase in 
the vividness of these impressions, has reached a certain point 
(a progress in itself useful, and therefore likely to be secured 
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in some part of nature, as one among its numerous grounds of 
selection, or lines of advantage), it becomes possible for such 
an intelligence to fix its attention on a yivid outward sign, 
without losing sight of, or dropping out of distinct attention, 
an image or reyived impression; which latter would only serve, 
in case of its spontaneous revival in imagination, as a sign of the 
same thing, or the same event. Whether the vivid outward sign 
be a real object or event, of which Ihe revived image is the coun- 
terpart, or whether it be a sign in a stricter meaning of the term, 
— that is, some action, figure, or utterance, associated either 
naturally or artificially with all similar objects or events, and, 
consequently, with the revived and representative image of them, 
— whatever the character of this outward sign may be, provided 
the representative image, or inward sign, still retains, in distinct 
consciousness, its power as such, then the outward sign may be 
consciously recognized as a substitute for the inward one, and 
a consciousness of simultaneous internal and external sugges- 
tion, or significance, might be realized; and the contrast of 
thoughts and things, at least in their power of suggesting that 
of which they may be coincident signs, could, for the first time, 
be perceptible. This would plant the germ of the distinctively 
human form of self-consciousness. 

Previously to such a simultaneous consciousness of move- 
ments in imagination and movements in the same direction 
arising from perception, realized through the comparative vivid- 
ness of the former, all separate and distinct consciousness of 
the inward sign would be eclipsed, and attention would pass on 
to the thought suggested by the outward sign. A similar phe- 
nomenon is frequently observed with us in successions of in- 
ward suggestions, or trains of thought. The attention often 
skips intermediate steps in a train, or appears to do so. At least, 
the memory of steps, which appear essential to its rational cohe- 
rency, has ceased when we revive the train or repeat it volun- 
tarily. This happens even when only a few moments have 
elapsed between the train and its repetition. Many writers 
deny that the omitted steps are immediately forgotten in 
such cases, on account of their feebleness, — as we forget im- 
mediately the details of a view which we have just seen, and 
remember only its salient points ; and they maintain that the 
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missing steps are absent from consciousness, even in the origi- 
nal and spontaneous movements of the train ; or are present 
only through an unconscious agency, both in the train and its 
revival. This being a question of memory, reference cannot 
be made to memory itself for the decision of it. To decide 
whether a thing is completely forgotten, or has never been ex- 
perienced, we have no other resource than rational analogy, 
which, in the present case, appears to favor the theory of 
oblivion, rather than that of latent mental ties and actions ; 
since oblivion is a vera causa sufficient to account for the dif- 
ference between such revived trains and those in which no steps 
are missed, or could be rationally supposed to have been pres- 
ent. The theory of " latent mental agency " appears to con- 
found the original spontaneous movement of the train with 
what appears as its representative in its voluntary revival. 
This revival, in some cases, really involves new conditions, 
and is not, therefore, to be rationally interpreted as a pre- 
cisely true recollection. If repeated often, it will establish 
direct and strong associations of contiguity between salient 
steps in the train which were connected at first by feebler 
though still conscious steps. The complete obliteration of 
these is analogous, as I have said, to the loss, in primary 
forms of memory, of details which are present to conscious- 
ness in actual first perceptions. 

If, as more frequently happens with us, the whole train, with 
all its steps of suggestion, is recalled in the voluntary revival of 
it (without any sense of missing steps), the feebler interme- 
diate links, that in other cases are obliterated, would corre- 
spond to the feebler, though (in the more advanced animal 
intelligences) comparatively vivid, mental signs which have iu 
them the germ, as I have said, of the human form of self-con- 
sciousness. The growth of this consciousness, its development 
from this germ, is a more direct process than the producticm of 
the germ itself, which is only incidental to previous utilities 
in the power of memory. Thought, henceforward, may be an 
object to thought in its distinct contrast, as an inward sign, 
with the outward and more vivid sign of that which they both 
suggest, or revive from memory. This contrast is heightened if 
the outward one is more strictiy a sign ; that is, is not the per- 
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ception of an object op event, of which the inward and repre- 
sentative image is a counterpart, but is of a different nature, for 
instance some movement or gesture or vocal utterance, or some 
graphic sign, associated by contiguity with the object or event, or, 
more properly, with its representative image. The " concept *' 
so formed is not a thing complete in itself, but is essentially 
a cause, or step, in mental trains. The outward sign, the im- 
age, or inward sign, and the suggested thought, or image, form 
a train, like a train which might be wholly within the imagi- 
nation. This train is present, in all its three constituents, to the 
first, or immediate, consciousness, in all degrees of intelligence ; 
but in the revival of it, in the inferior degrees of intelligence, 
the middle term is obliterated, as in the trains of thought above 
considered. The animal has in mind only an image of the 
sign, previously present in perception, followed now imme- 
diately by an image of what was suggested through the oblit- 
erated mental image. But the latter, in the higher degrees of 
intelligence, is distinctly recalled as a middle term. In the 
revival of past trains, which were first produced through out- 
ward signs, the dumb animal has no consciousness of there 
having been present more than one of the two successive signs, 
which, together with the suggested image, formed the actual 
train in its first occurrence. The remembered outward sign is 
now a thought, or image,immediately suggesting or recalling that 
which was originally suggested by a feebler intermediate step. 
In pure imaginations, not arising by actual connections 
through memory, the two terms are just the same with animals 
as in real memory ; except that they are not felt to be the 
representatives of a former real connection. The contrast of 
the real and true with the imaginary and false is, then, the only 
general one of which such a mind could be aware in the phe- 
nomena of thought. Tlie contrast of thought itself with per- 
ception, or with the actual outward sign and suggestion of the 
thought, is realized only by the revival in memory of the feeble 
connecting link. This effects a contrast not only between what 
is real and what is merely imaginary, but also between what is 
out of the mind and what is within it. The minute difference 
in the force of memory, on which this link in the chain of atten- 
tion at first depended, was one of immense consequence to man. 
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This feeble liuk is the dividing region, interval, or cleft be- 
tween the two more vivid images ; one being more vivid as a 
direct recollection of an actual outward impression, and the other 
being more vivid, or salient, from the interest or the ^motives 
which gave it the prominence of a thought demanding atten- 
tion ; either as a memory of a past object or event of interest, 
or the image of something in the immediate future. The 
disappearance altogether of this feeble link would, as I have 
said, take from the images connected by it all contrast with 
any pair of steps in a train, except a consciousness of reality 
in the connection of these images in a previous experience.* 

* It appears, at first sight, a rash hypothesis to imagine so extensiye an action of 
illaston as I have supposed in the revivals of memory, — a self-voaching faculty of 
which, in general, the testimony cannot be questioned, — since each recall asserts for 
itself an identity with what is recalled by it, either in past outward experiences 
or in previous revivals of them. But the hypothesis of uniform, or frequent, illa- 
sions in individual judgments of memory is not made in contradiction of experiences 
in general, including those remembered, when reduced to rational consistency. The 
familiar fact that no memory, even of an immediately past experience, is an ade- 
quate reproduction of everything that must have been present in it, in actual con- 
sciousness, and must have received more or less attention, is familiarly verified by 
repeating the remembered experiences. Memory itself thus testifies to its own 
fallibility. But this is not all. Illusion in an opposite direction, the more than 
adequate revival of some experiences, so far as vividness and apparently remembered 
details arc concerned, affects our memories of dreams, demonstrably in some, pre- 
sumably in many. What is commonly called a dream is not what is present to the 
imagination in sleep, but what is believed, often illusively, to have been present ; 
and is, doubtless, in general, more vivid in memory and furnished with more numerous 
details, owing to the livelier action of imagination in waking moments. The live- 
liness of an actual dream is rather in its dominant feeling or interest than in its 
images. 

The order of internal events, or the order of suggestion in actual dreams, is often 
reversed in the waking memories of them. A dream very long and full of details, 
as it appears in memory, and taking many words to relate, is sometimes recalled 
from the suggestions and trains of thought in sleep which are comprised in the 
impressions of a few moments. Such a dream usually ends in some startling or 
interesting event, which was a misinterpretation in sleep of some real outward im- 
pression, as a loud or unusual noise, or some inward sensation, like one of hunger, 
thirst, heat, cold, or numbness, which really stood in sleep at the beginning of the 
misremembered train of thought, instead of constituting its denouement in a remem- 
bered scries of real incidents. The remembered dream ieems to have been on 
isolated scries of such incidents, succeeding each other in the natural order of ex- 
perience ; but this appearanee may well arise from the absence of any remembered 
indications of a contrary order ; or from the absence, on one hand, of a conscious- 
ness in sleep of anything more vivid than the actual dream, and the real feebleness, 
on tlie other hand, of the dream itself in respect to everything in it except the sail- 
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To exemplify this somewhat abstruse analysis, let us examine 
what, according to it, would be the mental movemente in a 

ent incident, or tho dominant interest, which caused it to he remcmhered along with 
the feeble sketch of saggested incidents. Surprise at incongruities in parts of trains 
often constitutes this interest. 

If the waking imagination really fills out this sketch, and avouches the whole 
without check from anything really remembered, the phenomenon would be per- 
fectly accordant Mrith what is known of the dealings of imagination with real ex- 
periences, and with what is to be presumed of the comparative feebleness of its 
powers in sleep. A remembered dream would thus be, in some cases, a t^-ofold illu- 
sion, — an illusion in sleep arising from misinterpreted sensations, and an illusion in 
memory concerning what was actually the train of thoughts excited by tho mistake, 
the train being in fact often inverted in such an apparent recollection. Savages 
and the insane believe their dreams to be real experiences. The civilized and sane 
man believes them to be true memories of illusions in sleep. A step farther in the 
application of the general tests of true experience would reduce some dreams to 
illusive memories of the illusions of sleep. 

There does not appear on analysis, made in conformity to the reality of experien- 
ces in general, that there is any intrinsic difference between a memory and an im- 
agination, the reality of the fbrmer being dependent on extrinsic relations and the 
outward checks of other memories. Memory, as a whole, vouches for itself, and for 
all its mutually consistent details, and banishes mere imaginations from its province, 
not as foreigners, but on account of their lawlessness, or incoherence, with the rest of 
its subjects, and through the exercise of what is called the judgments of experience, 
which are in fact mnemonic summaries of experiences (including instinctive ten- 
dencies). The imaginations of the insane are in insurrection against this authority 
of memory in general experience, or against what is familiarly called " reason." 
When sufficiently vivid, or powerful, and numerous, they usurp the powers of state, 
or the authority of memory and free intelligent volition. " Beason '' is then said 
to be '* dethroned." 

The unreality of some dreams would thus appear to be more complete than they 
are in general discovered to be by mature, sane, and reflective thought, and by 
indirect observations upon their conditions and phenomena. The supposition of a 
similar illusion in the phenomena of reflection on the immediately past, or passing, 
impressions of the mind affords an explanation of a curious phenomenon, not un- 
common in waking moments, which is referred to by many writers on psychology, 
namely, the phenomenon of experiencing in minute detail what appears also to be 
recalled as a past experience. Some writers have attempted to explain this as a 
veritable revival, by a passing experience, of a really past and very remote one, 
either in our progenitors, as some evolutionists suppose ; or in a previous life, or in 
some state of individual existence, otherwise unremembered, as the mystic prefers 
to believe ; a revival affected by an actual coincidence, in many minute particulars, 
of a present real experience with a really past one. But if a passing real experience 
could be supposed to be divided, so to speak, or to make a double impression in 
memory, — one the ordinary impression of what is immediately past, and the other a 
dream-like impression filled out on its immediate revival in reflection with the same 
details, — the supposition would be in accordance with what is really known of some 
dreams, and would, therefore, be more probable than the above explanations. It is 
possible to trust individual memories too far, even in respect to what is immediately 
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man, — let him be a sportsman, — and a domestic animal, — let 
it be his dog, — on hearing a name, — let it be the name of some 
game, as " fox." The general character of the phenomena in 
both would be the same on the actual first hearing of this word. 
The word would suggest a mental image of the fox, then its 
movements of escape from its hunters, and the thought would 
pass on and dwell, through the absorbing interest of it, on the 
hunters' movements of pursuit, or pass on even to the capture 
and destruction of the game. This would, doubtless, recall to 
the minds of the hunter and his hound one or more real and 
distinctly remembered incidents of the sort. Now if we sup- 
pose this train of thought to be revived (as undoubtedly it is 
capable of being, both in the man and the dog), it will be the 
same in the man's mind as on its first production ; except that 
the name " fox " will be thought of (as an auditory, or else a 
vocal, image), instead of being heard ; and the visual image of 
the fox will be recalled by it with all the succeeding parts of 
the repeated train. But in the dog, either the auditory image 
of the name will not be recalled, since Ihe vocal image does 
not exist in his mind to aid the recall (his voluntary vocal 
powers not being capable of forming it even in the first in- 
stance) ; or if such an auditory image arises, the representative 
visual or olfactory* one will not appear in distinct conscious- 
ness. His attention will pass at once from either of these signs, 
but from one only to the more intense and interesting parts of 
the train, — to the pursuit and capture of the game, or to actu- 
ally remembered incidents of the kind. Either the first or the 
intermediate sign will remain in oblivion. 

Hence the dog's dreams, or trains of thought, when they are 
revivals of previous trains, or when they rise into prominent 
consciousness in consequence of having been passed through 
before, omit or skip over the steps which at first served only 
as suggesting and connecting signs, following now only the 

associations of contiguity, established in the first occurrence of 

t 

past, as it is to trast too far a single sense in respect to what is immediately present 
Kational consistency, in all experiences, or in experience on the whole, is the ulti- 
mate test of reality or truth in our judgments, whether these are " intuitive," or 
consciously derived. 
* Images in dogs are supposed to depend largely on the scnie of smelL 
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the train, between its more prominent parts. The suggested 
thought eclipses by its glare the suggesting one. The interest 
of an image, or its power to attract attention and increased 
force, depends in the dog only on its yividness as a memory, 
or as a future purpose or event, and very little, if any, on its 
relations and agency as a s^/n. Images, as well as outward 
signs, serve, as I have said, in the dumb animals as well as in 
man in this capacity ; but this is not reeognized by the animal, 
since those parts of a train which serve only as signs are too 
feeble to be revived in the repeated train ; and new associa- 
tions of mere contiguity in the promment parts of it take their 
places. All that would be recognized in the animal mind by 
reflection on thought as thought, or independently of its reality 
as a memory, an anticipation, or a purpose, would be its un- 
reality, or merely imaginary character. 

If, on the contrary, a greater intensity, arising from a greater 
power of simple memory, should revive the feebler parts in re- 
peated trains of thought to the degree of attracting attention 
to them, and thus bringing them into a more distinct and vivid 
consciousness, there might arise an interest as to what they are, 
as to what are their relations, and where they belong, which 
would be able to inspire and guide an act of distinct reflection. 
A thought might thus be determined as a representative mental 
image ; and such acts of reflection, inspired also by other mo- 
tives more powerful than mere inquisitiveness, would by ob- 
servation, analysis, and generalization (the counterparts of 
such outward processes in the merely animal mind) bring all 
such representative images, together with real memories and 
anticipations, into a single group, or subjective connection. 
The recognition of them in this connection is the knowledge of 
them as my thoughts, or our thoughts, or as phenomena of the 
mind. 

When a thought, or an outward expression, acts in an ani- 
mal's mind or in a man's, in the capacity of a sign, it carries 
forward the movements of a train, and directs attention away 
from itself to what it signifies or suggests ; and consciousness 
is concentrated on the latter. But being sufliciently vivid in 
itself to engage distinct attention, it determines a new kind of 
action, and a new faculty of observation, of which the cerebral 
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hemispheres appear to be the organs. From the action of 
these, in their more essential powers in memory and imagi- 
nation, the objects or materials of reflection are also derived. 
Beflection would thus be, not what most metaphysicians ap- 
pear to regard it, a fundamentally new faculty in man, as 
elementary and primordial as memory itself, or the power of 
abstractive attention, or the function of signs and represen- 
tative images in generalization ; but it would be determined in 
its contrasts with other mental faculties by the nature of its 
objects. On its subjective side it would be composed of the 
same mental faculties — namely, memory, attention, abstraction 
— as those which are employed in the primary use of the senses. 
It would be engaged upon what these senses have furnished to 
memory; but would act as independently of any orders of 
grouping and succession presented by them, as the several 
senses themselves do of one another. To this extent, re- 
flection is a distinct faculty, and though, perhaps, not peculiar 
to man, is in him so prominent and marked in its effects on 
the development of the individual mind, that it may be re- 
garded as his most essential and elementary mental distinction 
in kind. For difierences of degrees in causes may make dif- 
ferences of kinds in efiects. 

Motives more powerful than mere inquisitiveness about the 
feebler steps or mere thoughts of a revived train, and more 
efficient in concentrating attention upon them, and upon their 
functions as signs, or suggesting images, would spring from 
the social nature of the animal, from the uses of mental com- 
munication between the members of a community, and from 
the desire to communicate, which these uses would create. And 
just as an outward sign associated with a mental image aids by 
its intensity in fixing attention upon the latter, so the uses of 
such outward signs and the motives connected with their em- 
ployment would add extensive force, or interest, to the energy of 
attention in the cognition of this inward sign ; and hence would 
aid in the reference of it and its sort to the subject egoj — a be- 
ing already known, or distmguished from other beings, as that 
which wills, desires, and feels. That which wills, desires, and 
feels is, in the more intelligent domestic animal, known by the 
proper name, which the animal recognizes and answers to by 
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its actions, and is a consciousness of its individuality. It is 
not known or recognized by that most generic name ^^ I " ; 
since phenomena common to this individual and to others, or 
capable of being made common through the communications 
of language, are not distinctly referred to the individual self 
by that degree of abstractive attention and precision which an 
habitual exercise of the faculty of reflection is required to pro- 
duce. But, in the same manner, the word ^^ world," which 
includes the conscious subject in its meaning, would fail to 
suggest anything more to such an intelligence than more con- 
crete terms do, — such as what is around, within, and near, and 
distant from consciousness ; or it would fail to suggest the whole 
of that which philosophers divide into ego and noriregoj the out- 
ward and inward worlds. A contrast of this whole to its parts, 
however divided in predication,.or the antithesis of subject and 
attributes, in a divisible unity and its component particulars, 
would not be suggested to an animal mind by the word 
" world." The " categories," or forms and conditions of 
human understanding, though doubtless innate (in the natu- 
ralist's sense of the term) or inherited, are only the ways and 
facilities of the higher exercise of the faculty of reflection. 
They are, doubtless, ways and facilities that are founded on the 
ultimate nature of mind ; yet, on this very account, are uni- 
versal, though only poteqtial, in the animal mind generally ; 
just as the forms and conditions of locomotion are generally in 
the bodies of plants; forms and conditions founded on the 
ultimate natures or laws of motion, which would be exempli- 
fied in plants, if they also had the power of changing their 
positions, and are indeed exemplified in those forms of vegeta- 
ble life that are transported, such as seeds, or can move and 
plant themselves, like certain spores. 

The world of self-conscious intellectual activity, — the world 
of mind, — has, doubtless, its ultimate unconditional laws, every- 
where exemplified in the actual phenomena of abstractive and 
reflective thought, and capable of being generalized in the 
reflective observations of the philosopher, and applied by him 
to the explanation of the phenomena of thought wherever 
manifested in outward expressions, whether in his fellow-men, 
or in the more intelligent dumb animals. Memory, in the effects 
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of its more powerful and vivid revivals with the more intelli- 
gent animals, and especially in the case of large-brained man, 
presents this new world, in which the same faculties of observa- 
tion, analysis, and generalization as those employed by intelli- 
gent beings in general, ascertain the marks and classes of 
phenomena strictly mental, and divide them, as a whole class or 
summum genus j from those of the outward world. The distinc- 
tion of subject and object becomes thus a classification through 
observation and analysis, instead of the intuitive distinction it 
is supposed to be by most metaphysicians. Intuitive to some 
extent, in one sense of the word, it doubtless is ; that is, faci- 
lities and predispositions to associations, which are as effective 
as repeated experiences and observations would be, and which 
are inherited in the form of instincts, doubtless have much to 
do in bringing to pass this cognition, as well as many others, 
which appear to be innate, not only in the lower animals but 
also in man. 

The very different aim of the evolutionist from that of his 
opponents — the latter seeking to account for the resemblaneei 
of mental actions in beings supposed to be radically different 
in their mental constitutions, while the former seeks to account 
for the differences of manifestation in Aindamentally similar 
mental constitutions — gives, in the theory of evolution, a philo- 
sophical rdle to the word ^^ instinct," and to its contrast with in- 
telligence, much inferior to that which this contrast has had in 
the discussions of the mental faculties of animals. For the 
distinction of instinct and intelligence, though not less real and 
important in the classification of actions in psycho-zoology, and 
as important even as that of animal and vegetable is in general 
zoology, or the distinctions of organic and inorganic, living 
and dead, in the general science of life, is yet, like these, in 
its applications a vague and ill-defined distinction, and is most 
profitably studied in the subordinate classes of actions, and the 
special contrasts which are smnmarized by it. Under the nat- 
uralist's point of view, the contrasts of dead and living matters, 
inorganic and organic products, vegetable and animal forms 
and functions, automatic and sentient movements, instinctive 
and intelligent motives and actions are severally rough divi- 
sions of seriesy which are clearly enough contrasted in their ex- 
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tremities, but ill defined at their points of diyision. Thus, we 
have the long series beginning with the processes of growth, 
nutrition, and waste, and in movements independent of nervous 
connections, and continued in. processes in which sensations 
are involved, first vaguely, as in the processes of digestion, circu- 
lation, and the general stimulative action of the nervous sys- 
tem ; then distmctly, as in the stimidative sensations of respi- 
ration, winking, swallowing, coughing, and sneezing, more or 
less under general control or the action of the will. This series 
is continued, again, into those sensations, impulses, and conse- 
quent actions which are wholly controllable, though spontane- 
ously arising ; and thence into the motives to action which are 
wholly dependent on, or involved in, the immediate controlling 
powers of th^ will, — a series in which the several marks of dis- 
tinction are clearly enough designated in the abstract, as the 
colors of the spectrum are by their names, but are not clearly 
separated in the concrete applications of them. 

Again, we have the series of voluntary actions, beginning a< 
the connections between perceptions, emotions, and consequent 
actions, which are strictly instinctive. These, though inherited, 
are independent of the effects of higher, and more properlj 
voluntary, actions in the individual's progenitors, as well as ic 
himself. When they are not simple ultimate and universal 
laws of mental natures, or elementary mental connections 
they are combinations produced through their serviceableness 
to life, or by natural selection and exercise, or in the same 
general manner in which bodily organs, powers, and fiinctiont 
are produced or altered. Such connections between percep 
tions, emotions, and consequent actions, derived through natura 
selection (or even those that are ultimate laws, and deter 
mine, in a manner not peculiar to any species, the condition! 
and uses of serviceable actions, — these are instinctive conneo 
tions, or powers of irutinct^ in a restricted but perfectly definit< 
use of the word. But following immediately in the seriei 
of voluntary actions are, first, the inherited effects of habits 
and next, habits properly so called, or effects produced bj 
higher voluntary actions in the individual. Habits properlj 
so called, and dispositions^ which are the inherited effects o 
habits, are not different in their practical character o: 
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modes of action from true instincts ; but differ only in their 
origin and capacity of alteration through the higher forms of 
volition. The latter, or proper, volitions ard connections be- 
tween the occasions, or external means and conditions of an 
action, and the production of the action itself through the 
motive of the endy and not through emotions or by any other 
ties instinctively uniting them. They are joined by the fore- 
seen ulterior effect of the action, or else through a union pro- 
duced by its influence. The desirableness of what is effected 
by an action connects its occasions, or present means and 
conditions, with the action itself, and causes its production 
through the end felt in imagination. The influence of the 
end, or ulterior motive in volition, may not be a consciously 
recognized part of the action, or a distinctly separated 
step in it, and will actually cease to be the real tie when 
a series of repeated volitions has established a habit, or a 
fixed association between them and their occasions, or external 
conditions. This connection in habits is, as we have said, 
closely similar to strictly instinctive connections, and is indis- 
tinguishable from them independently of questions of origin 
and means of alterations. 

Independently of these questions, the series of voluntary 
actions starting from the strictly instinctive joins to them 
natural dispositions, or the inherited effects of habit, and passes 
on to habits properly so called, thence into those in which 
the ulterior motives of true volitions are still operative, though 
not as separate parts of consciousness, and thence on to mere 
facilities of action, or to those actions in which such a motive 
is still the sole effective link, though quite faded out of distinct 
attention, or attended to with a feeble and intermittent con- 
sciousness. Thence it comes finally to the distinct recognition 
in reflective thought of an ulterior motive to an action. The 
ulterior motive, the end or good to be effected by an action, 
anticipated in imagination, joins the action to its present means 
and conditions in actual volitions, or else joins it in imagina- 
tion with some future occurrence of them in an intention^ or a 
predetermination of the will. These ulterior motives, ends, or 
determinations of an action through foreseen consequences of 
it, may be within the will, in the common and proper meaning of 
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the word, when it is spoken of as free, or unconstrained by an 
outward force, or necessity ; or they may be without it, like in- 
stinctive tendencies to which the will is said to consent or yield, 
as well as in other cases to be opposed. The motives within 
the will, either distinctly or vaguely operative, or completely su- 
perseded by forces of habit, constitute the individual's character. 

To summarize all the steps and contrasts of these series 
under the general heads of intelligence and instinct would be, 
from the evolutionist's and naturalist's point of view, only a 
rough classification, like that of living beings into animals and 
plants ; and any attempts at investigating the distinctions and 
classes of mental natures by framing elaborate definitions of 
this summary contrast would be like concentrating all the 
energies of scientific pursuit in biology, and staking its success 
on the question whether the sponge be an animal or a plant. 
This is, in fietct, the scholastic method, from which modern 
science is comparatively, and fortunately, set free ; being con- 
tented with finding out more and more about beings that are 
unmistakably animals or plants, and willing to study the na- 
ture of the sponge by itself, and defer the classification of it to 
the end. The more ambitious scholastic method is followed in 
the science of psycho-zoology by those who seek, in an ultimate 
definition of this sort, to establish an impassable barrier between 
the minds of men and those of the lower animals, — being actu- 
ated apparently by the naive, though generous, motive of render- 
ing the former more respectable, or else of defending a worth 
in them supposed to be dependent on such a barrier. This 
aim would be confusing at least, if not a false one, in a strictly 
scientific inquiry. 

Although the cognition of the subject world through the dis- 
tinction in memory of the phenomena of signification from 
those of outward perception would be a classification spon- 
taneously arising through inherited facilities and predispositions 
to associations, which are as efiective as repeated experiences 
would be, it must still be largely aided by the voluntary char- 
acter of outward signs, — vocal, gestural, and graphic, — by 
which all signs are brought under the control of the will, or of 
that most central, active personality, which is thus connected 
externally and actively, as well as through the memory, with 
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the inward signs or the representative mental images. These 
images are brought by this association mider stronger and 
steadier attention ; their character, as representative images or 
signs, is more distinctly seen in reflection, and they are not any 
longer merely guides in thought, blindly followed. They form, 
by this association, a little representative world arising to 
thought at will. Command of language is an important condition 
of the effective cognition of a sign as such. It is highly probable 
that the dog not only cannot utter the sound " fox," but cannot 
revive the sound as heard by him. The word cannot, therefore, 
be of aid to him in fixing his attention in reflection on the 
mental image of 'the fox as seen or smelt by him. But the 
latter, spontaneously arising, would be sufficient to produce a 
lively train of thoughts, or a vivid dream. It by no means fol- 
lows from his deficiencies of vocal and auditory imagination 
that the dog has not, in some directions, aid from outward signs, 
and some small degree of reflective power, though this probably 
falls far short of the clear division of the two worlds realized 
in the cognition of ^^ cogitoJ^ Thus, he has at command the 
outward sign of the chase, incipient movements df his limbs, 
such as he makes in his dreams ; and this may make the mental 
image of the chase, with its common obstacles and incidents, 
distinct in his imagination, in spite of the greater interest which 
carries the thoughts of his dream forward to the end of the 
pursuit, the capture of the game. He may even make use of 
this sign, as he in fact does when he indicates to. his master by 
his movements his eagerness for a walk or for the chase. 

Command of signs, and, indeed, all the volitional or active 
powers of an animal, including attention in perception, place it 
in relation to outward things in marked contrast with its pas- 
sive relations of sensation and inattentive or passive perception. 
The distinctness, or prominence, in consciousness given by an 
animal's attention to its perceptions, and the greater energy 
given by its intentions or purposes to its outward movements 
cannot fail to afford a ground of discrimination between these 
as causes, both of inward and outward events, and those out- 
ward causes which are not directly under such control, but 
form an independent system, or several distinct systems, of 
causes. This would give rise to a form of self-consciousness 
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more immediate and simple than the intellectual one, and b 
apparently realized in dumb animals. They, probably, do 
not have, or have only in an indistinct and ineffective form, 
the intellectual cognitions of cogito and sum; but having 
reached the cognition of a contrast in subject and object as 
causes both in inward and outward events, they have already 
acquired a form of subjective consciousness, or a knowledge of 
the ego. That they do not, and cannot, name it, at least by a 
general name, or understand it by the general name of '^ I " or 
ego J comes from the absence of the attributes of ego which con- 
stitute the intellectual self-consciousness. A dog can, never- 
theless, understand the application of his own proper name to 
himself, both in the direct and the indirect reference of our 
language to his conduct or his wants ; and can also understand 
the application to himself of the general name, — ^^ dog.'' He 
cannot say, ^^ I am a dog," and probably has but the faintest, if 
any, understanding of what the proposition would mean if he 
could utter it ; though he probably has as much understanding, 
at least, as the parrot has in saying, ^^ I am Poll." For there 
are, in these propositions, two words expressing the abstractest 
ideas that the human mind can reach. One of them, ^^ I," is 
the name of one of the two summ^ genera^ ego and non-ego^ into 
which human consciousness is divisible. '^ I am a dog," and 
^^ Gamp is a dog," would mean much the same to Gamp ; just 
as ^^ I am a child," and ^^ John is a child " are not clearly dis- 
tinguished by John even after he has acquired considerable 
command of language. The other word, ^^ am," is a form of 
the substantive verb expressing existence in general, but further 
determined to express the present existence of the speaker or 
subject. These further determinations, in tense, number, and 
person, are, however, the most important parts of meaning in 
the various forms of the substantive verb to the common and 
barbarous minds, from which we and the philosophical gram- 
marian have received them. The substantive verb is, accord- 
ingly, irregular in most languages under the form of a 
grammatical paradigm. In this form the philosophical gram- 
marian subordinates to the infinitive meaning of a word those 
determinations which, in the invention of words, wer0 appar- 
entiy regarded as leading ideas in many other cases as well as 
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in the substantive verb, and were expressed by words with 
distinct etymologies. 

Not only the dog and other intelligent dumb animals, but 
some of the least advanced among human beings, also, are 
unable to arrive at a distinct abstraction of what is expressed 
by " to be," or " to exist." Being is concreted, or determined, 
to such minds down, at least, to the conception of living or act- 
ing; to a conception scarcely above what is implied in the 
actions of the more intelligent animals, namely, their appre- 
hension of themselves as agents or patients with wills and feel- 
ings distinct from those of other animals, and from the forces 
and interests of outward nature generally. ^^ Your dog is here, 
or is coming, and at your service," is a familiar expression in 
the actions of dogs not remarkable for intelligence. A higher 
degree of abstraction and generalization than the simple steps, 
which are sufficient, as we have seen, for inference in enthy- 
mematic reasonings to particular conclusions, would be required 
in reflection ; and a more extensive and persistent exercise of 
the faculty of reflection, aided by voluntary signs or by language, 
than any dumb animal attains to, would be needed to arrive 
at the cognition of cogito and 9um. This is a late acquisi- 
tion with children ; and it would, mdeed, be surprising if the 
mind of a dumb animal should attain to it. But there is little 
ground in this for believing, with most metaphysicians, that the 
cognition is absolutely m generis j or an ultimate and underived 
form of knowledge ; or that it is not approached gradually, as 
well as realized with difierent degrees of clearness and precision, 
as the faculty of reflection becomes more and more exercised. 

That a dumb animal should not know itself to be a thinking 
being, is hardly more surprising than that it should not be aware 
of the circulation of its blood and other physiological functions ; 
or that it should not know the anatomy of its frame or that of 
its nervous system, or the seat of its mental faculties, or the fact 
that the brain is much smaller in it, in proportion to the size of 
its body , than in man. Its reflective observation may be as limited 
in respect to the phenomena of thought as the outward obser- 
vation of most men is in respect to these results of scientific 
research. And, on the other hand, the boasted intellectual self- 
consciousness of man is a knowledge of a subject, not through 
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all its attributes and phenomena, but only through enough of 
them in general to determine and distinguish it from outward 
olgects, and make it serve as the subject of further attribu- 
tions or predicationSi as reflectiye observation makes them 
known. The abstract forms of this knowledge, the laws of logic 
and grammar, and the categories of the understanding, which 
are forms of all scientific knowledge, are all referable to the 
action of a purpose to know, and to fix knowledge by precise 
generalization ; just as the mechanical conditions of flight are 
referable to the purpose to fly and to secure the requisite means. 
Generalization already exists, however, with particular acts of 
inquisitiveness in the animal mind ; and there is required only 
the proper degree of attention to signs in order to make it act 
in accordance with laws which, if they are universal and neces- 
sary laws of the mind^ are equally laws of the animal intelli- 
gence, though not actually exemplified in it ; just as the laws 
of locomotion are not actually exemplified in the bodies of 
plants, but are still potential in them. 

The inferior and savage races of men, whose languages do not 
include any abstract terms like truth, goodness, and sweetness, 
but only ccmcrete ones, like true, good, and sweet, would hardly 
be able to form a conception, even a vague and obscure one, of 
the mystic's research of omniscience in the profundities of self- 
consciousness. They ought on this account, perhaps, to be re- 
garded as races distinct from that of these philosophers, at least 
mentally, and to be classed, in spite of their powers of speech 
and limited vocabularies, with the dumb, but still intelligent, 
animals. K, however, the theory above propounded be true, 
this greatest of human qualities, intelligent self-consciousness, 
understood in its actual and proper limits, would follow as a 
consequence of a greater brain, a greater, or more powerful and 
vivid, memory and imagination, bringing to light, as it were, 
and into distinct consciousness, phenomena of thought which 
reflective observation refers to the subject, already known in 
the dumb animal, or distinguished as an active cause from the 
forces of outward nature, and from the wills of other animals. 
The degrees of abstraction and the successively higher and 
higher steps of generalization, the process which, in scientific 
knowledge, brings not only the particulars of experience under 
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general designations, but with a conscious purpose brings the 
less general under the more general, or gives common names 
not only to each and all resembling objects and relations, but 
also more general common names to what is denoted by these 
names, or groups them under higher categories, — this process 
brings together the several forms of self-consciousness. Willing, 
desiring, feeling, and lastly thinking, also, are seen in thought 
to belong together, or to the same subject ; and by thinking 
they are brought under a common view and receive a common 
name, or several common names, to wit, " my mind," " me," 
" I," " my mental states." 

By still further observation, comparison, and analysis on the 
part of philosophers, this step is seen to be the highest degree of 
abstraction, since nothing appears to be common to all my 
mental states, except their belonging together and acting on 
one another, along with their common independence of other 
existences in this mutual action. The word *^ I " is discovered 
by philosophers to be a word without meaning or determination, 
or to be as meaningless as the words " thing," " being," " ex- 
istence," which are subjects stripped of all attributes. ^^ I " is 
the bare subject of mental phenomena. The word points them 
out, but does not declare anything of their nature by its mean- 
ing, essence, or implied attribution, which is, in fact, no mean- 
ing at all. Hence philosophers have placed this term, or name, 
over against that which it is not, or in contrast with all other 
existences. Common language has no name for the latter, and 
so philosophers were compelled to call it the non-ego^ in order 
to contrast these two highest categories, or 9umma genera^ into 
which they divide all of which we are, or may be, conscious. 
Grammatical science, however, furnished convenient substitutes 
for these words. Ego and non-ego were named ^^ subject " and 
'^ object." Yet these terms so applied do not retain any mean- 
ings. ^^ Subject " is applicable to denote the ego^ rather than 
the non-ego^ only because it is the positive or more prominent 
term of the antithesis in its grammatical application, like 
^^ active and passive." Sir William Hamilton undertakes, 
however, to assign them meanings in psychology by represent- 
ing the object as that which U thought about, and the subfect as 
that which thinks j or acts, or that in which the thought or action 
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inheres. But this definition is given from the active sulgect's 
point of view, and not from the whole scope of the subject-at- 
tributes. We act, indeed, in volition and attentive perception 
on the outer world or nanreffo ; but in sensation and passive 
perception we are the objects influenced, governed, or acted on 
by this outer world. Moreover, from the point of view of the 
effects of thinking, both the obfeet and %vhject are the subjects 
of attribution. We attribute qualities to external objects, and, 
at the same time, to their mental images, which, in their capacity 
as representative images, or internal signs of objects and rela- 
tions, are called up and separately attended to in the human 
consciousness, and are, in turn, reforred or attributed to the 
conscious subject, or to its memory and understanding. 

These images, in their individual capacity, are not to be dis- 
tinguished, even in human consciousness, from the object of per- 
ception. It is in their specific, or notative, function as signs, and 
as referring back to memories of like experiences, which they 
summarize, that they are separately and subjectively cognized. 
Individually they are divisible only into real and unreal, or into 
remembered and imagined combinations of particular impres- 
sions. As inward and mine they are ^^ concepts," or thoughts 
directing the processes of thought, and are specially related to 
my will and its motives. The classification of events as inward 
and outward does not necessarily imply that the scientific pro- 
cess depends on each man's experiences of their connections 
alone ; for the forms of language, and what is indirectiy taught 
in learning a language, guide obaervation in thU matter largely ; 
and so, also, very probably, do inherited aptitudes, ties, or 
tendencies to combination, which have the same effect in asso- 
ciating the particulars of the individual's experiences as the 
frequent repetitions of them in himself would have, and are, in- 
deed, by the theory of evolution, the consequences of such re- 
peated experiences in the individual's progenitors. Such a 
reference of the distinction of subject and object to instinctive 
tendencies in our minds is not equivalent to the metaphysical 
doctrine that this distinction is intuitive. For this implies 
more than is meant by the word ^^ instinctive " from the natural- 
ist's point of view. It implies that the cognition is absolute ; in- 
dependent not only of the individual's experiences, but of all 
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possible previous experience, and has a certainty, reality, and 
cogency that no amount of experience could give to an empirical 
classification. 

The metaphysical dogmas, for which this formula is given, 
deserve but a passing scientific consideration. Truths inde- 
pendent of all experience are not known to exist, unless we 
exclude from what we mean by " experience " that which we 
have in learning the meanings of words and in agreeing to 
definitions and the conventions of language ; excluding these 
truths or identical propositions, on the ground that they depend 
solely, or may be considered as depending solely, on a lexical 
authority, from which a kind of necessity comes, independent 
of reality in the relations and connections of the facts denoted 
by the words. It is possible that laws exist absolutely universal, 
binding fate and infinite power as well as speech and the intel- 
ligible use of words ; but it is not possible that the analytical 
processes of any finite intellect should discover what particular 
laws these are. Such an intellect may legislate with absolute 
freedom in the realm of definition and word-making, provided 
it limits itself to its autonomy, and does not demand of other 
intellects that they shall be governed by such laws on account 
of the universal applications of them in the world of common 
experience. It is also possible that beliefii, or convictions, may 
exist, believed by the mystic to be independent of all ordinary 
forms of particular experience, ^^ which no amount of experience 
could produce " ; but it is not true that there are any universal 
or scientific beliefb of this kind. The effects of inherited apti 
tudes, and of early, long-continued, and constantly repeated 
experiences in the individual, together with the implications of 
language itself, in fixing and m giving force and certamty to 
an idea or a belief, have, probably, not been sufficiently con- 
sidered by those metaphysicians who claim a preternatural and 
absolute origin for certain of our cognitions ; or else, perhaps, 
the more dogmatic among these thinkers overestimate tilie force 
and certainty of the beliefs, or mistake the kind of necessity 
they have. The essential importance, the necessity and uni- 
versality in language, of pronominal words or signs, should not 
be mistaken for a real a priori necessity in the relations ex- 
pressed by them. Metaphysicians should consider that ego and 
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n/othegoy as real existences, are not individual phenomena, but 
groups with demonstrative names the least possible determined 
in meaning, or are the most abstract subjects of the phenomena 
of experitoce, though determined, doubtless, in their applica- 
tions partly by spontaneous, instinctive, or natural and in- 
herited tendencies to their formation. 

This view of the origin of the cognition of cogito is equally 
opposed to the schemes of ^^ idealism '' and ^^ natural realism," 
which divide modem schools of philosophy. According to the 
^^ idealists," the conscious subject is immediately known, at least 
in its phenomena, and the phenomena are intuitively known to 
belong to it ; while the existence of anything external to the 
mind is an inference from the phenomena of self, or a reference 
of some of them to external causes. Objects are only known 
mediately "by their effects on w«." Against this view the 
" natural realist " appeals effectively to the common-sense, or 
natural judgment of unsophisticated minds, and is warranted 
by this judgment in declaring that the object of consciousness 
is Just as immediately known as the subject is. But natural 
realism goes beyond this judgment and holds that both the 
subject and object are absolutely, immediately, and equally 
known through their essential attributes in perception. This 
is more than an unlearned jury are competent to say. For if 
by immediacy we mean the relation which a particular uvtaU 
tributed phenomenon has to consciousness in general, we are 
warranted in saying that immediately, or without the step of 
attribution, subject and object are undistinguished in conscious- 
ness. Thus, the sensations of sound and color and taste and 
pleasure and pain, and the emotions of hope and fear and love 
and hate, if not yet referred to their causes^ or even classified as 
sensations and emotions^ belong to neither world exclusively. 
But so far as any man can remember, no such unattributed or 
unclassified states of consciousness are experienced. He can- 
not say, however, that they cannot exist, or (what is worse for 
the theory) be wrongly attributed or classified. All states of 
consciousness are, it is true, referred to one or the other, or 
partly to each of the two worlds ; and this attribution is, in part 
at least, instinctive, yet not independent of all experience, since 
it comes either from the direct observation of our progenitors, 
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or, possibly, through the natural selection of them ; that is, pos- 
sibly through the surrival of those who rightly divided the 
worlds, and did not often mistake a real danger for a dream or 
for an imagined peril, nor often mistake a dream of security for 
real safety. If, however, we mean by immediacy such an in- 
stinctive attribution, independent of repeated connections of 
attributes in their subject through the individual's own experi- 
ences, then ^^ natural realism '' is most in accordance with our 
' view, or with such exceptions as the mistakes and corrections 
of dreams and hallucinations imply, and excepting the ontologi- 
cal or metaphysical positions that are assumed in it. 

If the natural realist is not also an evolutionist (and usually 
he is not), then his meaning of intuitions must be that they 
are absolute and imderived imiversal facts of connection in 
phenomena. He must suppose that distinct phenomena have 
stamped upon them indelible marks of their idtimate high- 
est class, equivalents for ^^ I '' and ^^ not-I," as the individuals 
of a herd of cattle are branded with the mark of their owner. 
Such an immutable mark woidd, however, render the mistakes 
of insanity, hallucinations, and dreams impossible, or else 
would refer them (as has actually been supposed *) to the 
mystery of the existence of evil, — a convenient disposition of 
philosophical puzzles. In the doctrine of evolution the mean- 
ing of the word ^^ intuition '' does not imply inmiutability in the 
connections of instinctively combined phenomena, except where 
such connection is an ultimate law of nature, or is the simplest 
causal connection, like the laws of motion, or the laws of logic 
(regarding logic as a science, and not merely as an art). The 
intuition of space in the blind might be, from this point of view, 
a different combination of sensibilities from that in other men, 
and the interpretation of sensations of hearing or sight in hallu- 
cinations as being caused by outward objects, when, in reality, 
they arise from disturbances or abnormal conditions of the 
nervous system, would not be an interpretation involving vio- 
lations of ultimate laws, or suspensions in rebellious Nature of 
relations between cause and effect. Variations in intuitions 
and instinctive judgments would be as natural and explicable 

• Dr. McCosh, On the Intnitioni of the Mind, &c. 
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as errors of judgment are in the experiences of the individual 
man. But the doctrine of natural realism, independently of 
that of evolution and the implied mutability of instincts, has 
insurmountable difficulties. 

Idealism, on the other hand, appears to contradict not the ab- 
normal, so much as the common, phenomena of consciousness. 
It appears to be related to the modem sciences of physics and 
physiology very nearly as natural realism is to scholastic logic 
and ontology. Dating from the time of Descartes, it appears, in 
all its forms, to depend on a more exact knowledge of the bodily 
apparatus and outward physical causes of perception than the 
ancients possessed. By these researches it appeared that per- 
ception, and even sensation, is fliUy determined or realized 
in the brain only through other parts of the bodily apparatus, 
and through outward forces and movements like those of pres- 
sure and vibration. That the perception, or sensation, is ex- 
perienced, or is seated, in the brain, was a natural and proper 
conclusion from these researches. That the apparent object of 
perception is not only distant from what thus appeared to be 
the seat of the perception, but that a long series of usually un- 
known, or unnoticed, movements intervenes between it and this 
apparent seat, — these facts gave great plausibility to a con- 
fused interpretation of the phenomena, namely, that the per- 
ception is first realized as a state of the conscious ego^ and, after- 
wards, is referred to the outward world through the associations 
of general experience, as an effect produced upon us by an other- 
wise unknown outward cause. On similar grounds a similar 
misinterpretation was made of the phenomena of volition, 
namely, that a movement in ourselves, originally and intuitively 
known to be oursy produces an effect in the outward world at a 
distance from us, through the intervention of a series of usually 
unknown (or only indirectly known) agencies. Remote effects 
of the outer world on us, and our actions in producing remote 
effects on it, appeared to be the first or intuitive elements in our 
knowledge of these phenomena, all the rest being derived or 
inferential. This was to confound the seat of sensation or per- 
ception in the brain with its proper subjectivity, or the reference 
of it to the subject. 

The position in the brain where the last physical condition 
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for the production of a sensation is situated is, no doubt, prop- 
erly called the place or seat of the sensation, especially as it is 
through the movements of the brain with other special nerrous 
tracts, and independently of any movements out of the nervous 
system, that like sensations are, or can be, revived, though these 
revived ones are generally feebler than those that are set in 
movement by outward forces. Nevertheless, this physiological 
seat of a sensation is no part of our direct knowledge of it. 
A priori we cannot assign it any place, nor decide that it has, 
or has not, a place. The place which we do assign it, in case 
it is outward, is the place determined by a great variety of sen* 
sations and active forms of consciousness experienced in the 
localization of the object to which it is referred. It is only by 
the association (either spontaneous and instinctive, or acquired) 
of this sensation with those sensations and actions that are 
involved in the localization of the object, that we arrive 
at any notion of its locality. K we do not form any such 
associations of it with otherwise determined localities, and 
if it and its kind remain after much experience unlocalized, 
or only vaguely localized in our bodies, it is then, hut not tUl 
theriy referred to the conscious self as a subjective phenome- 
non. There remains the alternative, of course, in the theory 
of evolution, that the negative experiences, which would thus 
determine the subjective character of a phenomenon, may be 
the experiences of our progenitors, and that our judgment of 
this character may be, in many cases, an instinctive one, 
arising from the inherited effects of these former experiences. 
Otherwise this judgment in the individual mind, and from its 
own experiences, would appear to be posterior, in point of time, 
to its acquaintance with the object world, since this judgment 
would be determined by the absence of any uniform connection 
in the phenomenon with the phenomena of locality. Instead 
of being, as the theories of idealism hold, first known as a phe- 
nomenon of the subject ego^ or as an effect upon us of an hypo- 
thetical outward world, its first unattributed condition would 
be, by our view, one of neutrality between the two worlds. 

In dissenting, therefore, from both extremes, — the theory 
of idealism and that of natural realism, or assenting to the 
latter only as qualified by the theory of evolution, — I have 
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supposed both theories to be dealing with the two worlds only 
as worlds of phenomena, without considering the meti^hysical 
bearings and varieties (tf them with respect to the question of 
the cognition of non-phenomenal existences, on the groimds of 
belief in an inconceivable and metaphysical matter or spirit ; 
for, according to the view proposed as a substitute for these 
extremes, subject and object are only names of the highest 
classes, and are not the names of inconceivable substrata of 
phenomena. Ontology or metaphysics would not be likely to 
throw much original light on the scientific evolution of self-con- 
sciousness ; but it becomes itself an interesting object of study 
as a phase of this evolution seen in the light of science. When 
one comes to examine in detail the supposed cognitions of super- 
sensible existences, and the fieu^ulty of necessary truth which is 
called ^' the reason," or else is described in its supposed results 
as the source of necessary beliefs or convictions, or of natural 
and valid hypotheses of inconceivable realities, great difiiculty 
is experienced, on account of the abstract character of the be- 
liefs, in distinguishing what is likely to be strictly inherited 
from what is early and uniformly acquired in the development 
of the faculty of reflection, and especially from what is imbibed 
through language, the principal philosophical instrument of 
this faculty. The languages employed by philosophers are 
themselves lessons in ontology, and have, in their grammatical 
structures, implied conceptions and beliefs common to the phi- 
losopher and to the barbarian inventors of language, as well as 
other implications which he takes pains to avoid. How much 
besides he ought to avoid, in the correction of conceptions 
erroneously taken from the forms of language, is a question 
always important to be considered in metaphysical inquiries. 
The conception of substanccj as a nature not fully involved 
in the contrast of essential and accidental attributes, and the 
connection, or coexistence, of them in our experiences, or the 
conception of it as also implying the real, tliough latent, coex- 
istence of all attributes in an existence unknown to us, or 
known only in a non-phenomenal and inconceivable way, — this 
conception needs to be tested by an examination of the possible 
causes of it as an effect of the forms of language and other 
familiar associations, which, however natural, may still be mis- 
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leading. To the minds of the barbarian inventors of language, 
words had not precise meanings, for definition is not a bar- 
barian accomplishment. Hence, to such minds, definite and 
precise attributions, as of sweetness to honey and sugar, or 
light to the day, to the heavenly bodies, or to fire, are strongly 
in contrast with the vagueness which appears to them inherent 
in substantive names, — inherent not as vagueness, however, 
but as something else. Such names did not clearly distinguish 
persons and things, for the day and the heavenly bodies were 
personal, and fire apparently was an animal or a spirit. Re- 
moving as much as possible of mere crudeness from such concep- 
tions, predication would yet appear to be a reference of some- 
thing distmctly known to somethmg essentially unknown, or 
known only by one or a few attributes needed to distinguish it 
by a name, as proper names distinguish persons. The meaning 
of this name, and the conceptic^ of it as meaning much more, 
and as actually referring to unapparent powers of bringing to 
light attributes previously unknown, — powers manifested in an 
actual efiect when a new attribute is added in predication, — 
this vague, ill-defined, and essentially hidden meaning is assimi- 
lated in grammar, and thence in philosophy, to an agent put- 
ting forth a new manifestation of itself in a real self-assertion. 

The contrast of "active and passive '* in the forms of 
verbs illustrates how the barbaric mind mounted into the 
higher regions of abstraction in language through concrete 
imaginations. The subject of a proposition, instead of being 
thought as that vaguely determined group of phenomena with 
which the predicate is found to be connected, was thought 
either to perform an action on an object through the transitive 
verb, or to be acted on by the object through the passive form, 
or to put forth an action absolute, expressed by the neuter 
verb, or to assert its past, present, or future existence abso- 
lutely, and its possession of certain properties by the substan- 
tive verb, and by the copula and predicate. This personification 
of the subject of a proposition, which is still manifested in the 
forms and terminology of granmiar, is an assimilation of things 
to an active, or at least demonstrative, self-consciousness or 
personality. It had hardly reached the degree of abstraction 
needed for the clear intellectual self-consciousness of coffito. 

VOL. cxvi. — NO. 289. 19 
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It rather implied that things also think. The invention of sub- 
stantive names for attributes, that is, abstract names, like good- 
ness or truth, — an invention fraught with most important 
consequences to human knowledge, — brought at first more 
prominently forward the realistic tendencies which philosophers 
have inherited from the barbarian inventors of language. Ab- 
stract names do not appear to h^ve been meant at first to be 
the direct names of attributes, or collections of attributes, as 
^^ goodness " and ^^ humaniiy,'' but to be the names of powers 
(such as make things good, or make men what they are), 
which appear to be results of the earliest conscious or scientific 
analysis in the progress of the human mind, but names strongly 
tainted still by the barbaric conception of words as the names 
of active beings. Abstract words were not, however, as active 
or demonstrative as their savage progenitors, the concrete gen- 
eral substantives. They appear rather as artificers, or the 
agents which build up things, or make them what they are. 
But, by means of them, concrete general names were deprived 
of their powers and reduced to subjection. To have direct 
general names, and to have general powers, appear to be synon- 
ymous to savage and semi-barbarous mind. 

I have spoken as if all this were a matter of past history, 
instead of being an actually present state of philosophical 
thought, and a present condition of some words in the minds 
of many modem thinkers. The misleading metaphors are, it 
is true, now recognized as metaphors ; but their misleading 
character is not clearly seen to its fiill extent. The subjects 
of propositions are still made to do the work, to bear the im- 
positions, to make known the properties and accidents ex- 
pressed by their predicates, or to assert their own existence 
and autonomy, just so far as they are supposed to be the names 
of anything but the assemblages of known essential qualities or 
phenomena actually coexistent in our experiences ; the qualities 
which their definitions involve, and to which other attributes 
are added (but from which they are not evolved) in real predi- 
cation ; or just so far as they are supposed to be the names of 
unknown and imperceptible entities. Names are directly the 
designations of things, not of hidden powers, or wills, in things. 
But it is not necessary to regard them as precisely definable, or 
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as connoting definite groups of qualities or the essential attri- 
butes of things, in order that they may fulfil the true functions 
of words ; for they are still only the names of things, not of 
wills in things, on one hand, nor of ^' concepts " or thoughts in 
us, on the other hand. They are synonymes of " concepts,*' if 
we please to extend synonymy so as to include the whole range 
of the signs of things ; but both the ^^ concept '' and its verbal 
synonyme may be, and generally are, vague. For just as in 
the major premises of syllogisms the subject is, in general, a co- 
designation of two undivided parts of a class of objects, one 
known directly to have, or lack, the attributes affirmed or denied 
in tliis premise, and the other part, judged by induction to be 
also possessed, or not possessed, of them, — a co-designation in 
which the conclusion of the syllogism is virtually contained, so 
as to make the syllogism appear to be a petitio principii (as it 
would be but for this implied induction*), — so in the simple 
naming of objects the names may be properly regarded as the 
names of groups of qualities, in which groups the qualities are 
partly known and partly imknown, predication in real (not 
verbal) propositions being the conversion of the latter into the 
former. But in this view of the functions of words, it is neces- 
sary, at least, to suppose enough of the known attributes of 
objects is involved in the meanings of their names to make the 
applications of the names distinct and definite. Names, with 
the capacity they would thus acquire, or have actually had, in 
spite of metaphysics, of having their meanings modified or 
changed, are best adapted to the functions of words in pro- 
moting the progress of knowledge. From this use of words 
their essences, both the apparent and the inscrutable, have dis- 
appeared altogether, except so far as the actual existence and 
coexistence of the known attributes of objects are implied by 
names, or so far as the coexistence of these with previously 
unknown ones is also implied by the use of names as the sub- 
jects of propositions. No inscrutable powers in words or things, 
nor any immutable connections among the attributes called es- 
sential, are thus imposed upon the use of words in science. 
Metaphysicians, on the other hand, in nearly all that is left to 

* See Mill's Logic, Book II., chapter lit. 
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the pecnliar domain of their inquiries, possess their problems 
and solutions in certain words, such as " substance," " cause," 
"matter;" "mind," still retaining, at least with them, the 
barbaric characters we have examined. Matter and mind 
still retain, not only with metaphysicians, but also with the vul- 
gar, designations of unknown inscrutable powers in the outward 
and inward worlds, or powers which, according to some, are 
known only to a higher form of intuition through the faculty of 
" Beason " ; or, being really inscrutable and inconceivable by 
any human faculty, as others hold, they are, nevertheless, re- 
garded as certainly existent, and attested by irresistible natural 
beliefs. That beliefs in beings, unknown and unknowable, are 
real beliefs, and are natural (though more so to some minds 
than to others), seems a priori probable on the theory of evolu- 
tion, without resorting to the effects of early training and the 
influence of associations in language itself, by which the exist- 
ence of such beliefs is accounted for by some scientific philoso- 
phers. But the authority which the theory of evolution would 
assign to these beliefs is that of the conceptions which bar- 
barous and vulgar minds have formed of the functions of 
words, and of the natures which they designate. Inheritance 
of these conceptions, that is, of aptitudes or tendencies to their 
formation, and the continued action of the causes so admirably 
analyzed by Mr. Mill,* through which he proposes to account for 
these beliefs directly, and which have retained, especially in 
the metaphysical conception of " matter," the barbarian's feel- 
ings and notions about real existence as a power to produce 
phenomena, are sufficient to account for the existence of these 
beliefs and their cogency, without assigning them any force as 
authorities. 

That some minds have inherited these beliefs, or the tendency 
to form them, more completely than others, accords with a dis- 
tinction in the mental characters of philosophers which Pro- 
fessor Masson makes in his work on Kecent British Philosophy, 
and illustrates by the philosophies of Mr. Carlyle, Sir W. Ham- 
ilton, and Mr. Mill, namely, the differences arising from the 
degrees in which the several thinkers were actuated by an 

* See Miirs ExamiDation of Hamilton, chapter xi. 
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"ontological faith,'* or an "ontological feeling or passion,'* 
which, according to Professor Masson, has in the history of the 
world amounted to " a rage of ontology," and has been the 
motive of wars and martjrrdoms. This passion would appear, 
according to the theory of evolution, to be a survival of the bar- 
barian's feelings and notions of phenomena as the outward show 
of hidden powers in things analogous to his own expressions, of 
his own will or interior activity in language and gesture. As 
he assigned his own name or else the name ^^ I " to this active 
inward personality, and not to the group of external characters 
by which he was known to his fellow-barbarians ; and as he also 
named and addressed them as indwelling spirits, so he seemed 
to apply his general designations of things. The traces of this 
way of regarding names and things, surviving in the grammati- 
cal inventions and forms of speech, which the barbarian has 
transmitted to us, include even the sexes of things. The met- 
aphysical meanings, of the terms " substance," " matter," 
" mind," " spirit," and " cause " are other traces. The met- 
aphysical realism of abstract terms appears, in like manner, 
to be a trace of an original analysis of motives in the powers 
of things to produce their phenomena, analogous to the barba- 
rian's analysis of motives in his own will or those of his fellows. 
According to Professor Masson, Sir. W. Hamilton was strongly 
actuated by ^^ the ontological passion." This would mean, ac- 
cording to our interpretation of it, that he had inherited, or had 
partly, perhaps, imbibed from his philosophical studies, the 
barbarian's mode of thought. This appeared in the metaphys- 
ical extension which he gave to the doctrine of natural realism, 
which, with him, was not merely the doctrine of the equal im- 
mediacy and the instinctive attribution of subjective and objec- 
tive phenomena, but included also natural beliefs in the equal 
and independent, though hidden, existences of the metaphysi- 
cal substrata of matter and mind. He was, nevertheless, so far 
influenced by modem scientific modes of thought that he 
claimed for these natural beliefs not at all the character of 
cognitions, nor did he claim determinate conception of these 
existences except their mutual independence. He rejected the 
metaphysician's invention of a faculty of " reason," cognizant 
of supersensible realities ; and really contradicted himself in 
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claiming, with most modern thinkers, that knowledge of phe- 
nomena is the only possible knowledge, while he held that 
belief in what could not thus be known had the certainty of 
knowledge, and was in effect knowledge, though he did not 
call it knowledge.* 

Another point in Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy illustrates 
our theory on a different side. While contending for the equal 
immediacy of our knowledge of subject and object, he, never- 
theless, held that the phenomena of the subject had a superior 
certainly to those of the object, on the ground that the latter 
could be doubted (as they were by certain idealists) without 
logical contradiction, while the former could not be, since to 
doubt the existence of the subject would be to doubt the doubt, 
and thus neutralize it. To say nothing of other objections to 
this as a criterion of subjective certainty, it is obvious that it 
has no cogency as applied to the metaphysical, or non-phe- 
nomenal, existence of the subject. To doubt that a doubt in- 
heres in a non-phenomenal subject, is not to doubt the existence 
of the doubt itself as a phenomenon, or even as a phenomenon 
referable to the subject group of phenomena. In regard to the 
impossibility of doubting the existence of this subject group, 
which, as including the doubt itself, would thus neutralize it, 
we ought to distinguish between a doubt of a doubt as a mere 
phenomenon of consciousness generally, or as unattributed 
either to subject or object, and the doubt of the validity of the 
attribution of it to the subject. There can be logical contradic- 
tion only in respect to attribution, either explicit or implicit, 
and so far as the doubt is merely a phenomenon of which noth- 
ing is judged or known but its actual existence in consciousness, 
a doubt of it, though impossible, is yet not so on grounds of logi- 
cal contradiction. Its actual presence would be the only proof 
of its presence, its actual absence the only proof of its absence. 
But this is equally true of all phenomena in consciousness, gen- 
erally. If in reflection we examine whether a color of any sort 
is present, we have inquired, not merely about the bare existence 
of a phenomenon of which the phenomenon itself could alone 
assure us, but about its classes, whether it is a color or not, and 




* See Miirs Examination of Hamilton, chapter r. 
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what sort of a color ; and we should attribute it, if present, to 
the object world, or the object group of phenomena by the very 
same sort, if not with the same degree, of necessity which 
determines the attribution of a doubt to the subject-conscious- 
ness. If now, having attributed the color or the doubt to its 
proper world, we should call in question the existence of this 
world, we should contradict ourselyes ; and this would be the 
case equally whether the attribution was made to the outward 
world, as of the color, or to the inward world, as of the doubt. 

There may be different kinds of reflective doubt about 
either phenomenon. We should not ordinarily be able to ques- 
tion seriously whether the doubt belonged to the class " doubts,** 
its resemblance to others of the class being a relation of phe- 
nomena universal and too clear to be dismissed from attention ; 
and the color would call up its class with equal cogency, as 
well as the class of surfaces or spaces in which it appears al- 
ways inherent. But we might doubt, nevertheless, seriously 
and rationally, whether a doubt had arisen from rational con- 
siderations in our minds, or from a disease of the nervous 
system, from hypochondriasis, or low spirits. So also in re- 
gard to the color and the forms in which it appears embodied, 
we may reasonably question whether the appearance has arisen 
from causes really external, or from disease, as in hallucinations. 

There remains one other source of misunderstanding about 
the comparative certainty of ^' I think," and of that which I 
think about. The attributions contained in the latter may be 
particular, empirical, and unfamiliar, or based on a very limited 
experience, and on this (iccount may be uncertain ; while the 
very general and highest attribution of the thought to myself 
will be most certain. The superior certainty of the clause " I 
think " over that which I think about disappears, however, as 
soon as the latter is made an attribution of equal simplicity, 
generality, and breadth in my experience ; as when I say, *' I 
think that there is an outer world,'^ or, '^ I think that beings 
beside me exist." " To think that I think," is not more prop- 
erly the formula of consciousness in general than '^ To think 
that a being not-I is thought about." It is not even the com- 
plete formula of s^^f-consciousness, which, as we have seen, 
has several forms not necessarily coeval. To think that I will, 
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that I desire, that I feel, is, as we have seen, to refer thee 
several forms of consciousness to the thinking subject; oi 
more properly, to refer willing, desiring, feeling, and thinkin 
all to the same subject ^^ I '' ; which is related to the latte 
attribute more especially, merely because the name ^^ I " i 
given only in and through the i^ecognition of this attribute i 
the cognition of cogUo. To infer the existence of the subjec 
from the single attribute of thinking would be to unfold onl 
in part its existence and nature; though it would note tha 
attribute of the subject through the recognition of which in n 
flection its name was determined and connected with its othe 
attributes. 

The latter, namely, our volitions, desires, and feelings, are 1 
general so obscure in respect to the particular causes whie 
precede them and are ulterior to their immediate determins 
tion or production, that introspective observation in reflectio 
can penetrate only a little way, and is commonly quite unabl 
to trace them back to remote causes in our characters, organ 
zations, and circumstances. Hence, the conception of th 
causes of our own inward volitions, or our desires and inter 
tions, as being of an inscrutable, non-phenomenal nature 
would naturally arise. But this conception would probably b 
made much more prominent in the imreflective barbarian' 
mind, by his association of it with the obscurity to him of th 
inward, or personal, causes of outward actions and expression 
in others. Darkness is seen where light is looked for ani 
does not appear. Causes are missed where research is mad 
without success. We are conscious of minds in other mei 
and in other animals only through their outward expressions 
The inward causes are not apparent or directly known to us a 
phenomena; and though the inference of their existence i 
not in all cases, even with men, made through analogy, or froi 
an observation of their connections with similar outward ac 
tions and expressions in ourselves, but is grounded,. doubtless 
in many cases on an instinctive connection between these es 
pressions in others and fedingB^ at least, in ourselves, yet w 
do not think of them as really inscrutable in their natures, bu 
only as imperceptible to our outward senses. They have thei 
representatives in the phenomena of our own imaginations 
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These would be but vaguely conceived, however, in many cases. 
Even reverence in the barbarian's mind might prevent him, as 
an obedient subject, from attempting to fathom or reproduce in 
his own imagination the thoughts and intentions of his majesty 
the king. Reverence is not, however, in any case, an unreflec- 
tive or thoughtless feeling. It would not be like the feelings 
of the sheep, which, not being able to comprehend through its 
own experience the savage feelings of the wolf, would only 
interpret his threatening movements as something fearful, or 
would connect in an instinctive judgment these outward move- 
ments only with anticipated painful consequences. Reverence 
in the loyal barbarian subject would not go so far as to make 
his king appear a mere automaton^ as the wolf might seem to 
the sheep. The commands of his king, or of his deity, would 
be to him rather the voice of a wisdom and authority inscru- 
table, the outward manifestation of a mysterious power, the 
type of metaphysical causation. Accordingly, we find that a 
capacity for strong, unappropriated feelings of loyalty and 
reverence, demanding an object for their satisfaction, have 
also descended to those thinkers who have inherited <^ the 
ontological passion " from their barbarian ancestors. It 
would, therefore, appear most probable, that the metaphysi- 
cian's invincible belief in the conception of the will as a myste- 
rious power behind the inward phenomena of volition, and as 
incapable of analysis into the determinations of character, 
organization, and circumstances, arises also from inherited 
feelings about the wills of other men rather than from atten- 
tive observation of the phenomena of his own. 

Science and scientific studies have led a portion of the hu- 
man race a long way aside from the guidance of these inherited 
intellectual instincts, and have also appeared able to conquer 
these in many minds to which in youth they seemed invinci- 
l)le. Positivists, unlike poets, become — are not born — such 
thinkers. The conception of the causes of phenomena, with 
which these studies render them familiar, had small beginnings 
in the least noble occupations and necessities of life, and in 
the need of knowing the future and judging of it from present 
signs. From this grew up gradually a knowledge of natural 
phenomena, and phenomena of mind also, both in their out- 
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ward and combined orders or laws and in their intimate 
and elementary successions, or the ^^laws of nature." The 
latter are involyed in the relation of effects to their ^' phys- 
ical" causes, so called because metaphysicians have discov- 
ered that they are not the same sort of powers as those which 
the invincible instincts look for as ultimate and absolute 
in nature. But this is not a new or modern meaning of the 
word ^' cause." It was always its practical, common-sense, 
every-day meaning; — in the relations of means to ends; in 
rational explanations and anticipations of natural events ; in 
the familiar processes and observations of common human 
life ; in short, in the relations of phenomena to phenomena, as 
apparent causes and effects. This meaning was not well de- 
fined, it is true ; nor is it now easily made clear, save by 
examples ; yet it is by examples, rather than by a distinct 
abstraction of what is conmion to them, that the use of many 
other words, capable of clear definition, is determined in 
common language. The relations of invariable succession in 
phenomena do not, except in ultimate laws where the phe- 
nomena are simple or elementary, define the relation of phe- 
nomenal cause and effect ; for, as it has been observed, night 
follows day, and day follows night invariably, yet neither is the 
cause of the other. These relations belong to the genus of 
natural successions. The relation of cause and effect is a 
9pecie% of this genus. It means an unconditional, invariable 
succession ; independence of other orders of succession, or of 
all orders not involved in it. 

The day illuminates objects ; the night obscures them ; the 
sun and fires warm them ; the clouds shed rain upon them ; 
the savage animal attacks and. hurts others: these facts in- 
volve natural orders, in which relations of cause and effect are 
apparent, and are indicated in the antitheses of their terms as 
the subjects and objects of transitive propositions. But these 
relations are only indicated ; they are not explicitly set forth. 
Metaphysics undertakes their explication by referring the 
illumination, obscurity, warmth, rain, and hurt to powers in 
the day, the sun and fires, the clouds, and the animal. Mod- 
em metaphysics would not go so far as to maintain, in the 
light of science, that the powers in these examples are inscru- 
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table, or incapable of further analysis. Nevertheless, when the 
analysis is made, and the vision of objects, for example, is 
understood to arise from the incidence of the light of the sun 
on the air and on objects, and thence from reflections on all 
surfaces of objects, and thence again from difiiised reflections 
falling partly on our eyes, and so on to the full realization 
of vision in the brain, all according to determinate laws of 
succession, — an analysis which sets forth those elementary in- 
variable orders, or uitimate and independent laws of succession 
in phenomena, to which, in their independent combinations, 
science refers the relations of cause and effect, — when this 
analysis has beea made, then metaphysics interposes, and 
from its ancient habits of thought ascribes to the elementary 
antecedent a power to produce the elementary consequent. Or 
when the effect, as in vision, follows from the ultimate proper- 
ties and elementary laws of great niunbers of beings and 
arrangements, — the sun, the medium of light, the air, the 
illuminated objects, the eye, its nerves and the brain, — and 
follows through a long series of steps, however rapid, from the 
earliest to the latest essential antecedent, metaphysics still 
regards the whole process, with the elementary powers in- 
volved, as explicated only in its outward features. There is 
still the mystery inherent in the being of each elementary 
antecedent, of its power to produce its elementary consequent ; 
and these mysterious powers, combined and referred to the 
most conspicuous essential conditions of the effect (like the 
existence of the sun and the eye), make in the whole a mystery 
as great as if science had never inquired into the process. 

Metaphysics demands, in the interest of mystery, why an 
elementary antecedent is followed by its elementary conse- 
quent. But this question does not arise in it from that inquisi- 
tiveness which inspires scientific research. It is asked to 
show that it cannot be answered, and hence that all science 
rests on mystery. It is asked from the feelings that in the 
barbarian or the child forbid or check inquiry. But, being 
a question, it is open to answer; or it makes legitimate, at 
least, the counter-question. When can a question be properly 
asked ? or. What is the purpose of asking a question ? Is it not 
to discover the causes, classes, laws, or rules that determine 
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the existence, properties, or production of a thing or event ? 
And when these are discovered, is there any further occasion 
for inquiry, except in the interest of feelings which would have 
checked inquiry at the outset ? The feelings of loyalty and 
reverence, instinctive in our natures, and of the utmost value 
in the history of our race, as the mediums of co-operation, dis- 
cipline, and instruction, are instincts more powerful in some 
minds than in- others, and, like all instincts, demand their 
proper satisfaction. From the will, or our active powers, they 
demand devotion ; from the intellect, submission to authority 
and mystery. But, like all instincts, they may demand too much ; 
too much for their proper satisfaction, and even for their most 
energetic and useful service to the race, or to the worth in it of 
the individual man. But whether it is possible for any one to 
have too much loyalty, reverence, love, or devotion, is a question 
which the metaphysical spirit and mode of thought suggest. For 
in the mystic's mind these feelings have set themselves up as 
absolute excellences, as money sets itself up in the mind of the 
miser. And it is clear that, under these absolute forms, it is 
difficult to deny the demand. It is only in respect to what is 
reverenced, loved, or worshipped, or what claims our allegiance, 
that questions of how much of them is due can be rationally asked. 
To demand the submission of the intellect to the mystery of 
the simplest and most elementary relations of cause and effect 
in phenomena, or the restraint of its inquisitiveness on reaching 
an ultimate law of nature, is asking too much, in that it is a 
superfluous demand. The intellect in itself has no disposition 
to go any further, and, on the other hand, no impulse to kneel 
before its completed triumph. The highest generality, or uni- 
versality, in the elements or connections of elements in phe- 
nomena, is the utmost reach both in the power and the desire 
of the scientific intellect. Explanation cannot go, and does 
not rationally seek to go, beyond such facts. The invention of 
naumena to account for ultimate and universal properties and 
relations in phenomena arises from no other necessity than the 
action of a desire urged beyond the normal promptings of its 
power. To demand of the scientific intellect that it shall 
pause in the interest of mystery at the movements of a falling 
body or at the laws of these movements, is a misappropriation 
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of the quality of mystery. For mystery still has its uses ; 
and, in its useful action, is an ally of inquisitiyeness, inciting 
and guiding it, giving it steadiness and seriousness, opposing 
only its wayw^ardness and idleness. It fixes attention, even 
inquisitive attention, on its objects, and in its active form of 
wonder " is a highly philosophical affection." So also devo- 
tion, independently of its intrinsic worth in the mystic's re- 
gard, has its uses ; and these determine its rational measure, 
or how much of it is due to any object. In its active forms of 
usefulness and duty, it is an ally of freedom in action, oppos- 
ing it only in what would limit it still more, or injuriously and 
on the whole. 

The metaphysical modes of thought and feeling foster, on 
the other hand, the sentiments of mystery and devotion in their 
passive forms, and as attitudes of the intellect and will, rather 
than as their inciting and guiding motives. These attitudes, 
which are symbolized in the forms of religious worship, were 
no doubt needed to fix the attention of the barbarian, as they 
are still required to fix the attention of the child upon serious 
contemplations and purposes. Obedience and absolute sub- 
mission are, at one stage of intellectual and moral development, 
both in a race and in the individual, required as the conditions 
of discipline for effecting the more directly serviceable and 
freer action of the mind and character under the guidance of 
rational loyalty and reverence. The metaphysical modes of 
thought and feeling retain these early habits in relations in 
which they have ceased to be serviceable to the race, or to the 
useful development of the individual, especially when in the 
mystic's regard obedience has acquired an intrinsic worth, and 
submission has become a beatitude. The scientific habit of 
thought, though emancipated from any such outward supports 
and constraints, is yet not wanting in earnestness of purpose 
and serious interests, and is not without the motives of devotion 
and mystery, or their active guidance in the directions of use- 
fulness and duty, and in the investigations of truth. It does 
not stand in awe before the unknown, as if life itself depended 
on a mysterious and capricious wiU in it, for awe is habitaal 
only with the barbarian, and is a useful motive only in that 
severe instruction which ofisets the savage wants, insecurities, 
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and necessities of his life, or constrains the thoughtless by a 
present fear i^ainst evils really greater than what is feared, 
though less obvious to their imaginations. 

Nevertheless, the whole nature of the modem civilized man 
includes both these conflicting tendencies in speculation, the 
metaphysical and scientific ; the disposition to regard the phe- 
nomena of nature as they appeared natmrally and serviceably 
in' the primitive use of language and reflection, and the dispo- 
sition of the Positivist to a wholly difierent interpretation of 
them. This conflict exists, however, only where either disposi- 
tion invades the proper province of the other; where both 
strive for supremacy in the search for a clearer knowledge of 
these phenomena, or where both seek to satisfy the more prim- 
itive and instinctive tendencies of 4;he mind. In the forms of 
ontological and phenomenological, or metaphysical and positive 
philosophies, this conflict is unavoidable and endless. Death- 
less warriors, irreconcilable and alternately victorious, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, or to advantages of position, 
continually renew their conflicts along the line of development 
in each individual mind and character. A contrast of tenden- 
cies analogous to this, which involves, however, no necessary 
conflict, is shown in the opposition of science and poetry ; one 
contemplating in understanding and in fixed positive beliefs the 
phenomena which the other contemplates through firmly es- 
tablished and instinctive tendencies, and through interests, 
which for want of a better name to note their motive power, or 
influence in the will, are also sometimes called beliefs. Dis- 
putes about the nature of what is called ^^ belief," as to what 
it is, as well as to what are the true grounds or causes of it, 
would, if the meanings of the word were better discriminated 
in common usage, be settled by the lexicographer ; for it is 
really an ambiguous term. Convictions of half-truths, or inti- 
mations of truth, coupled with deep feeling, and impressed by 
the rhythms and alliterations of words, are obviously difierent 
from those connections which logic and evidence are calculated 
to establish in the mind. 

The poet inherits in his mental and moral nature, or organic 
memory, and in his dispositions of feeling and imagination, the 
instinctive thoughts and feelings which we have supposed habit- 
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ual and useful in the outward life of the barbarian. In the mel- 
ody of his verses he revives the habits which were acquired, 
it is believed, in the development of his race, long before 
any words were spoken, or were needed to express its imag- 
inations, and when its emotions found utterance in the music 
of inarticulate tones. The poet's productions are thus, in part, 
reproductions, refined or combined in the attractive forms of 
art, of what was felt and thought before language and science 
existed ; or they are restorations of language to a primeval use, 
and to periods in the history of his race in which his progenitors 
uttered their feelings, as of gallantry, defiance, joy, grief, ex- 
ultation, sorrow, fear, anger, or love, and their light, serious, 
or violent moods, in modulated tones, harsh or musical ; or 
later, in unconscious figures of speech, expressed without reflec- 
tion or intention of communicating truth. For, as it has been 
said, it is essential to eloquence to be heard, but poetry is ex- 
pression to be only overheard. In supposing this noble savage 
ancestry for the poet, and for those who overhear in him, with 
a strange delight and interest, a charm of naturalness and of 
novelty combined by the magic of his art, it is not necessary to 
conclude that all savage natures are noble, or have in them the 
germs of the poet's inspiration. It is more probable that most 
of the races which have remained in a savage state have re- 
tained a more primitive condition, in many respects, than that 
of civilized men, because they lacked some qualities possessed 
by the noble savage which have advanced him to the civilized 
state, and because they have been isolated from the effects 
of such qualities either to improve or exterminate them. The 
noble savage is not, at any rate, now to be fo^nd. Weeding out 
the more stupid and brutal varieties has, doubtless, been the more 
effective method of nature in the culture of the nobler qualities 
of men, at least in a state of nature which was one of warfare. 
It is a common misconception of the theory of evolution to 
suppose that any one of contemporary races, or species de- 
rived from a common origin, fiiUy represents the characters 
of these progenitors, or that they are not all more or less diver- 
gent forms of an original race ; the ape, for example, as well 
as the man, from a more remote stock, or the present savage 
man, as well as the civilized one, from a more recent conmion 
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origin. Original differences within a race are, indeed, the condi- 
tions of such divergences, or separations of a race into several ; 
and original superiorities, though slight at first and accidental, 
were thus the conditions of the survival of those who possessed 
them and of their descendants, and the extinction of others 
from their struggles in warfare, in gallantry, and for subsistence. 
The secondary distinctions of sex, or contrasts in the personal 
attractions, in the forms, movements, aspects, voices, and even 
in some mental dispositions of men and women, are, on the 
whole, greatest in the races which have accomplished most, not 
merely in science and the useful arts, but more especially in 
the arts of sculpture, painting, music, and poetry. And this in 
tihe theory of evolution is not an accidental conjunction, but a 
connection through a common origin. Love is still the theme 
of poets, and his words are measured by laws of rhythm, which 
in a primeval race served in vocal music, with other charms, to 
allure in the contests of gallantry. There would, doubtless, 
have arisen from these rivalries a sort of self-attention,* or an 
outward self-consciousness, which, together with the conscious- 
ness of themselves as causes distinct from the wills or agencies 
of other beings, and as having feelings, or passive powers, and 
desires, or latent volitions, not shared by others, served in the 
case of the primitive men as bases of reference in their first at- 
tention to the phenomena of thought in their minds, when these 
became sufficiently vivid to engage attention in the revival of 
trains of images through acts of reflection. The consummate self- 
consciousness, expressed by ^' I think," needed for its genesis 
only the power of attending to the phenomena of thought as 
signs of other thoughts, or of images revived from memory, with 
a reference of them to a subject ; that is, to a something pos- 
sessing other attributes, or to a group of coexistent phenomena. 
The most distinct attention to this being, or subject, of volitions, 
desires, feelings, outward expressions, and thoughts required a 
name for the subject, as other names were required for the most 
distinct attention to the several phenomena themselves. 

This view of the origin of self-consciousness is by no means 
necessarily involved in the much more certain and clearly ap- 

* See Darwin's Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, Theory of 
Blnshing, chapter xiii. 
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parent agency of natural selection in the process of develop- 
ment. For natural selection is not essentially concerned in the 
first production of any form, structure, power, or habit, but 
only in perpetuating and improving those which have arisen 
from any cause whatever. Its agency is the same in preserving 
and increasing a serviceable and heritable feature in any form 
of life, whether this service be incidental to some other already 
existing and useful power which is turned to account in some 
new direction, or be the unique and isolated service of some 
newly and arbitrarily implanted nature. Whether the powers 
of memory and abstractive attention, already existing and useful 
in outward perceptions common to men and others of the more 
intelligent animals, were capable in their higher degrees and 
under favorable circumstances (such as the gestural and vocal 
powers of primeval man afiforded them) of being turned to a 
new service in the power of reflection, aided by language, or 
were supplemented by a really new, unique, and inexplicable 
power, in either case, the agency of nat^ral selection would 
have been the same in preserving, and also in improving, the 
new faculty (provided this faculty was capable of improvement 
by degrees, and was not perfect from the first). The origin of 
tliat which through service to life has been preserved, is to this 
process arbitrary, indi$3rent, accidental (in the logical sense of 
this word), or non-essential. This origin has no part in the 
process, and is of importance with reference to it only in de- 
termining how much it has to do to complete the work of cre- 
ation. For if a faculty has small beginnings, and rises to great 
importance in the development of a race through natural selec- 
tion, then the process becomes an essential one. But if men 
were put in possession of the faculties which so pre-eminently 
distinguish them by a sudden, discontinuous, arbitrary cause 
or action, or without reference to what they were before, ex- 
cept so far as their former faculties were adapted to the service 
of the new ones, then selection might only act to preserve or 
maintain at their highest level faculties so implanted. Even 
the effects of constant, direct use, habit, or long-continued ex- 
ercise might be sufficient to account for all improvements in a 
faculty. The latter means of improvement must, indeed, on 
either hypothesis, have been very influential in increasing the 

VOL. cxvi. — NO. 289. 20 
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range of the old powers of memory, attention^ and vocal utter- 
ance through their new use. 

The outward physical aids of reflective thought, in the artic- 
ulating powers of the voice, do not appear to have been firmly 
implanted, with the new faculty of self-consciousness, among 
the instincts of human nature ; and this, at first sight, might 
seem to afford an argument against the acquisition by a natu- 
ral process of any form of instinct, since vocal language has 
probably existed as long as any useful or effective exercise 
of reflection in men. That the faculty which uses the voice in 
language should be inherited, while its chief instrument is 
still the result of external training in an art, or that language 
should be ^^ half instinct and half art," would, indeed, on sec- 
ond thought, be a paradox on any other hypothesis but that of 
natural selection. For this is an economical process, and effects 
no more than what is needed. K the instinctive part in lan- 
guage is sufficient to prompt the invention and the exercise of 
the art,* then the inheritance of instinctive powers of articula- 
tion would be superfluous, and would not be effected by selec- 
tion ; but would only come in the form of inherited effects of 
habit, — the form in which the different degrees of aptitude for 
the education of the voice appear to eidst in different races of 
men. Natural selection would not effect anything, indeed, 
for men which art and int.elligence could, and really do, effect, — 
such as clothing their backs in cold climates with hair or fur, — 
since this would be quite superfluous under the fiirs of other 
animals with which art has already clothed them. The more 
instinctive language of gestures appears also to have only in- 
direct relations to real serviceableness, or to the grounds of 
natural selection, and to depend on the inherited effects of habit, 
and on universal principles of mental and physiological action.f 

The language of gestures may, however, have been sufficient 
for the resdization of the faculty of self-consciousness in all that 
the metaphysician regards as essential to it. The primitive 
man might, by pointing to himself in a meditative attitude, have 

- ^ ... — . 

* In the origin of the languages of civilized peoples, the distinction between powers 
of tradition, or external inheritance, and proper invention in art becomes a very im- 
portant o^e, as will be shown farther on, p. 301. 

t See Darwin's Expresuon of the Emotions in Man and Animab. 
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expressed in effect to himself and others the " I think," which 
was to be, in the regard of many of his remote descendants, the 
distinguishing mark, the outward emblem, of his essential sep- 
aration from his nearest kindred and progenitors, his meta- 
•physical distinction from all other animals. This conscious- 
ness and expression would more naturally have been a source 
of proud satisfaction to the primitive men themselves, just as 
children among us glory most in their first imperfect conmiand 
of their unfolding powers, or even in accomplishments of a 
unique and individual character when first acquired. To the 
civilized man of the present time, there is more to be proud of 
in the immeasurable consequences of this faculty, and in what 
was evolved through the continued subsequent exercise of it, 
especially through its outward artificial instruments in lan- 
guage, — consequences not involved in the bare faculty itself. 
As being the pre-requisite condition of these uses and inventions, 
it would, if of an ultimate and underived nature, be worthy the 
distinction, which, in case it is referable to latent natures in 
pre-existing faculties, must be accorded to them in their higher 
degrees. And if these faculties are common to all the more 
intelligent animals, and are, by superior degrees only, made 
capable of higher functions, or effects of a new and different 
kind (as longer fins enable a fish to fly), then the main qualita- 
tive distinction of the human race is to be sought for in these 
effects, and chiefly in the invention and use of artificial language. 
This invention was, doubtless, at first made by men from 
social motives, for the purpose of making known to one another, 
by means of arbitrarily associated and voluntary signs,the wishes, 
thoughts, or intentions clearly determined upon in their imagin- 
ations. Even now, children invent nC'ords, or, rather, attribute 
meanings to the sounds they can command, when they are unable 
to enunciate the words of the mother tongue which they desire 
for the purposes of communication. It is, perhaps, improper to 
speak of this stage of language as determined by conscious in- 
vention through a recognized motive, and for a purpose (in the 
subjective sense of this word). It is enough for a purpose (in 
its objective sense) to be served, or for a service to be done, by 
such arbitrary associations between internal and external lan- 
guage, or thought and -speech, however these ties may, in the 
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first instance, be brought about. The intention and the inven- 
tion become, however, conscious acts in reflection when the 
secondary motives to the use of language begin to exert influ- 
ence, and perhaps before the latter have begun to be reflec- 
tively known, or recognized, and are still acting as they would 
in a merely animal mind. These motives are the needs and 
desires (or, rather, the use and importance), of making our 
thoughts clearer to ourselves, and not merely communicating 
fhem to others. Uncertainty, or perplexity from failures of 
memory or understanding, render the mnemonic uses of vivid 
external and voluntary signs the agents of important services 
to reflective thought, when these signs are already possessed, to 
some extent, for the purposes of communication. These two 
uses of language, — the social, and the meditative or mnemonic, 
— carried to only a slight development, would afford the means of 
recognizing their own values ; and the character of the inven- 
tions of which languages would be seen to consist. Invention 
in its true sense, as a reflective process, would then act with 
more energy in extending the range of language. 

Command of language is a much more efficient command of 
thought in reflective processes than that which is implied in the 
simplest form of self-consciousness. It involves a command of 
memory to a certain degree. Already a mental power, usually 
accounted a simple one, and certainly not involved in ^' I think," 
or only in its outward consequences, has been developed in the 
power of the will over thought. Voluntary memory, or remi- 
niscence, is especially aided by command of language. This 
is a tentative process, essentially similar to that of a search for 
a lost or missing external object. Trials are made in it to re- 
vive a missing mental image, or train of images, by means of 
words ; and, on the other hand, to revive a missing name by 
means of mental images, or even by other words. It is not 
certain that this power is an exclusively human one, as is gen- 
erally believed, except in respect to the high degree of pro- 
ficiency attained by men in its use. It does not appear 
impossible that an intelligent dog may be aided by its atten- 
tion, purposely directed to spontaneous memories, in recalling 
a missing fact, such as the locality of a buried bone. 

In the earlier developments of language, and while it is still 
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most subject to the caprices and facilities of individual wills (as 
in the nursery), the character of it as an invention, or system 
of inventions, is, doubtless, more clearly apparent than it after- 
wards becomes, when a third function of language rises into 
prominence. Traditions, by means of language, and customs, 
fixed by its conservative power, tend, in turn, to give fixity to 
the conventions of speech ; and the customs and associations 
of language itself begin to prescribe rules for its inventions, 
or to set limits to their arbitrary adoption. Individual wills 
lose their power to decree changes in language ; and, indeed, at 
no time are individual wills unlimited agents in this process. 
Consent given on grounds not always con8ci#usly determining 
it, but common to the many minds which adopt proposals or 
obey decrees in the inventions of words, is always essential to 
the establishment or alteration of a language. But as soon as 
a language has become too extensive to be the possible invention 
of any single mind, and is mainly a tradition, it must appear to 
the barbarian's imagination to have a will of its own ; or, rather, 
sounds and meanings must appear naturally bound together, 
and to be the fixed names and expressions of wills in things. 
And later, when complex grammatical forms and abstract sub- 
stantive names have found their way into languages, they must 
appear like the very laws and properties of nature itself, which 
nothing but magical powers could alter ; though magic, with its 
power over the will, might still be equal to the miracle. With- 
out this power not even a sovereign's will could oppose the au- 
thority of language in its own domain. Even magic had failed 
when an emperor could not alter the gender of a noun. Educa- 
tion had become the imperial power, and schoolmasters were 
its prime ministers. 

From this point in the development of language, its separa- 
tions into the varieties of dialects, the divergences of these into 
species, or distinct languages, and the affinities of them as 
grouped by the glossologist into genera of languages present 
precise parallels to the developments and relations in the or- 
ganic world which the theory of natural selection supposes. 
It has been objected* to the completeness of these parallels 

* See article on Schleicher and the Physical Theorj of Language, in Professor 
W. I). Whitney's Oriental and Lingaistic Studies. 
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that the process of development in languages is still under the 
control of men's wills. Though an individual will may have 
but little influence on it, yet the general consent to a proposed 
change is still a voluntary action, or is composed of voluntary 
actions on the part of the many, and hence is essentially dif- 
ferent firom the choice in natural selection, when acting within 
its proper. province. To this olgection it may be replied, that a 
general consent to a change, or even an assent to the reasons for 
it, does not really constitute a voluntary act in respect to the 
whole language itself; since it does not involve in itself any in- 
tention on the part of the many to change the language. More- 
over, the conscious intention of effecting a change on the part 
of the individual author, or speaker, is not the agent by which 
the change is effected ; or is only an incidental cause, no more 
essential to the process than the causes which produce variations 
are to the process of natural selection in species. Let the 
causes of variations be what they may, — miracles even ; yet all 
the conditions of selection are fulfilled, provided the variations 
can be developed by selection, or will more readily occur in the 
selected successors of the forms in which they first appear in use- 
ful degrees. These conditions do not include the prime causes 
of variations, but only the causes which facilitate the action of 
them through inheritance, and ultimately make their action 
normal or regular. 

So, also, the reasons or motives which in general are not con- 
sciously perceived, recognized, or assented to (but none the less 
determine the consent of the many to changes in language) 
are the real causes of the selection, or the choice of usages in 
words. Let the cause of a proposed change in language be 
what it may — an act of free will, a caprice, or inspiration even 
— provided there is something in the proposition calculated to 
gain the consent of the many, — such as ease of enunciation, the 
authority of an influential speaker or writer, distinctness from 
other words already appropriated to other meanings, the in- 
fluence of vague analogies in relations of sound and sense 
(accidental at first, but tending to establish fixed roots in 
etymology, or even to create instinctive connections of sound 
and sense), — such motives or reasons, common to the many, 
and not their consenting wills, are the causes of choice and 
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change in the usages of speech. Moreover, these motives are 
not usually recognized by the many, but act instinctively. 
Hence, there is no intention in the many, either individually or 
collectively, to change even a single usage, — much less a 
whole language. The laws or constitution of the language, 
as it exists, appear, even to the reflecting few, to be unchanged ; 
and the proposed change appears to be justified by these laws, 
as corrections or extensions of previous usages. 

The case is parallel to the developments of legal usages, or 
principles of judicial decisions. The judge cannot rightfully 
change the laws that govern his judgments ; and the just judge 
does not consciously do so. Nevertheless, legal usages change 
from age to age. Laws, in their practical effects, are ameliorated 
by courts as well as by legislatures. No new principles are 
consciously introduced ; but interpretations of old ones (and 
combinations, under more precise and qualified statements) 
are made, which disregard old decisions, seemingly by new 
and better definitions of that which in its nature is unalterable, 
but really, in their practical effects, by alterations, at least in 
the proximate grounds of decision ; so that nothing is really 
unalterable in law, except the intention to do justice under 
universally applicable principles of decision, and the instinc- 
tive judgments of so-called natural law. 

In like manner, there is nothing unalterable in the traditions 
of a language, except the instinctive motives to its acquisition 
and use, and some instinctive connections of sense and sound. 
Intention — so far as it is operative in the many who determine 
what a language is, or what is proper to any language — is chiefly 
concerned in not changing it ; that is, in^ conforming to what is 
regarded by them as established usage. That usages come in 
under the form of good and established ones, while in fact 
they are new, though good inventions, is not due to the intention 
of the speakers who adopt them. The intention of those who 
consciously adopt new forms or meanings in words is to con- 
form to what appears legitimate ; or it is to fill out or improve 
usages in accordance with existing analogies, and not to alter 
the essential features in a language. But unconsciously they 
are also governed by tendencies in themselves and others, — 
vague feelings of fitness and other grounds of choice which are 
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ontside of the actual traditioiiB of speech ; and, thongfa achoice 
may be made in their minds between an old and a reall j new 
usage, it is commonly meant as a truly conserratiye choice, 
and fi!X>m the intention of not altering Uie language in its 
essence, or not following what is regarded as a deyiation firom 
correct usage. The actual and continuous changes, completel j 
transforming languages, which their history shows, are not, 
then, due to the intentions of tiiose who speak, or have spoken, 
them, and cannot, in any sense, be attributed to the agency 
of their wills, if , as is commonly the case, their intentions are 
just the reverse. For the same wills cannot act from contra- 
dictory intentions, both to conserve and to change a languid 
on the whole. 

It becomes an interesting questi<m, tiierefore, when in general 
anything can be properly said to be eflfocted by the will of man. 
Man is an agent in producing many eflR^cts, both in nature and 
in himself, which appear to have no different general character 
from that of effects produced by other animals, even the low- 
est in the animal series, or by plants, or even by inorganic 
forces. Man, by transporting and depositing materials, in mak- 
ing, for example, the shell-moimds of the stone age, or the 
works of modem architecture and engineering, or in commerce 
and agriculture, is a geological agent ; like the polyps which 
build the coral reefe, and lay the foundations of islands, or make 
extensions to mainlands ; or like the vegetation from which the 
coal-beds were deposited ; or like winds, rains, rivers, and the 
currents of the ocean ; and his agency is not in any way different 
in its general character, and with reference to its geological 
eflfocts, from that of unconscious beings. In relation to these 
effects his agency is, in fact, unconscious, or at least unintended. 
Moreover, in regard to internal effects, his agency in modifying 
his own mind and character through influences external to him- 
self, under which he comes accidentally, and without intention ; 
many effects upon his emotions and sentiments from impressive 
incidents, or the general surroundings of the life with which 
he has become associated through his own agency, — these, as 
unintended eflfects, are the same in general character as if his 
own agency had not been concerned in them, — as if he had 
been without choice in his pursuits and surroundings. 
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Mingled with these unintended efifects upon himself, there are, 
of course, others, either actually or virtually intended, and, 
therefore, his own effects. If, for example, in conformity with 
surrounding fashions of dress, he should choose to clothe him- 
self, and should select some one from the existing varieties in 
these fashions, or should even add, eonseiausly^ a new feature to 
them from his individual taste in dress, in each case he would 
be acting from intention, and the choice would be his own. 
But so far as he has thus affected the proportions among these 
varieties, or tends further to affect them by his example, the 
action is not his own volition, unless we include within the 
will's agency what is properly said to act either through or upon 
the will ; namely, that which, by an undistinguished influence, 
guides taste and choice in himself and the others who follow 
unconsciously his example. Those influences of example and 
instinctive, or even educated, tastes, which are not raised by 
distinct attention into conscious motives, would not be allowed 
by the metaphysician to be parts in the will's action. It would 
not be within but through its action that these influences would 
produce their unintended effects. According to the less definite 
and precise physical theory of the will's action, these effects 
might be regarded as voluntary ; but then the choice would not 
be different in its character from that effected through other 
kinds of physical agency. On neither theory, therefore, can 
unintended effects, or the effects of unrecognized causes acting 
through the will, be regarded as different in their character 
from the general results of selection in nature. On the phys- 
ical theory of the will, man's agency is merged in that 
of nature generally; but according to the metaphysician's 
more definite understanding of voluntary actions, which is also 
that of common usage, intention would appear to be the mark 
by which to determine whether anything is the effect of the 
will of man, except in an accidental or non-essential man- 
ner. 

An apparently serious objection to this test arises, however, 
in reference to another mark of voluntary action, and of the eflt 
cacy of the will. The mark of responsibUUy (the subject of 
moral or legal discipline, the liability to blame or punish- 
ment) is justly regarded as the mark of free human agency. 
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But the limits set bj this marie are bejond what is actually 
intended in our actions. We are often held responsible, and 
properly, for more than we intend, or for what we (mght to 
have intended. The absence of intention (namely, the inten* 
tion of doing differently) renders u^ liable to blame, when it 
is involved in the absence of the more general intention of 
doing right, or of doing what the discipline of responsibility 
has commanded or implied in its conmiands. Carelessness, or 
want of forethought, cannot be said to involve intention in any 
case, but in many cases it is blameworthy or punishable ; since 
in such cases moral discipline presupposes or presumes inten- 
tion, or else seeks, as in the case of children, by punishment to 
turn attention upon moral principles, and upon what is implied 
in them, whether given in instincts, examples, precepts, or com- 
mandments. But this extension of the sphere of personal 
agency and accountability to relations in which effects upon will 
and character are sought to be produced by moral and legal dis- 
cipline, its extension beyond what the will itself produces in its 
direct action, has nothing to do with strictly scientific or theo- 
retical inquiries concerning effects, in which neither the fore- 
seeing nor the obedient will can be an agent or factor, but 
of which the intellect is rather the recorder, or mere account- 
ant. 

K the question concerning the origin of languages were. 
Who are responsible for their existence and progressive changes, 
or ought to be credited for improvements, or blamed for defi- 
ciencies in them ? or if the question were, How men might 
or should be made better inventors, or apter followers of the 
best inventions, — there would then be some pertinency in 
insisting on the agency of man in their developments, — an 
agency which, in fact, like his agency in geology, is incidental 
to his real volitions, and is neither involved in what he in- 
tends nor in what he could be made to intend by discipline. 
So far as human intentions have had anything to do with 
changes in the traditions of language, they have, as we have 
said, been exerted in resisting them. Hence the traditions of 
language, with all the knowledge, histories, arts, and sciences 
involved and embodied in them, are developments incidental, 
it is true, to the existence and exercise of self-consciousness. 
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and of free or intelligent wills, jet are developments around 
and outside of them, so to speak, and were added to them 
rather than evolved from them. These developments were 
added through their exercise and serviceableness as powers 
which stand to the more primitive ones of self-conscious 
thought and volition in relations similar to those we have 
seen to exist between the latter and the still more primitive 
powers of mind in memory and attention. 

These relations come, first, from turning an old power to a 
new account ; or making a new use of it, when the power, de- 
veloped for other uses, acquires the requisite energy (as when 
the fins of a fish become fitted for fljang) ; or when the re- 
vivals of memory become vivid enough to make connecting 
thoughts in a train distinct and apparent, as mere signs, to a 
reflective attention. Secondly, the new use increases the old 
power by its exercise and serviceableness (as flying and its 
value to life make the fins of the fish still longer), or as the 
exercise and importance to life of reflective thought make the 
revivals of memory still more vivid, and enlarge its organ, the 
brain. Traditions of language, or established artifices of ex- 
pression, are related to new uses in a power, now in turn be- 
come suflBciently energetic, which at first was only the power of 
associating the sounds of words with thoughts, and thence with 
their objects, and which was incidental to the distinct recog- 
nition of thoughts as signs, or suggestions, of other thoughts. 
Developed by exercise and its serviceableness to life to the 
point, not only of making readily and employing temporarily 
such arbitrary associations, but also of fixing them and trans- 
mitting them as a more or less permanent language, or system 
of signs, this power acquired, or was turned to, a use involving 
immeasurable consequences and values. 

To choose arbitrarily for preservation and transmission one 
out of many arbitrary associations of sounds with a meaning 
could not have been a rational or intelligent act of free will, 
but ought rather to be attributed to chance, lot, or fate ; or to 
will^ in the narrower sense of the word in which one man is 
said to have more than another, or to be more wilful ; that is, 
persistent in his caprices. To make by decree any action per- 
manent and regular which in itself is transient or accidental 
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requires mff, it is tme, in one sense, or $tidring' to a pointy 
merely because it has been aseumed; as some children do in 
imposinfi^ their inventions upon their associates. This degree 
of arbitrariness appears necessary to the step in the use of 
signs which made them traditions of languid, permanent 
enough to be the roots of a continued growth in it, — a growth 
which must, howerer, hare determined more and more the 
selections of new words, and new uses in old ones, through 
motives common to the many speakers of a language ; such as 
common fancies, instinctiTe tendencies, fitcilities, allegiance 
to authority, and associations in general — the vague as well 
as distinct ones — which were common to many speakers. 
These causes would act instinctively, or unconsciously, as well 
as by design. Tyranny in the growtii of language, or the 
agency of arbitrary wills, persisting in their caprices, must 
have disappeared at ui early date, or must have become insig- 
nificant in its effects upon the whole of any established lan- 
guage. Intentional choice would henceforward have the design 
generally of conserving or restoring a supposed good usage ; 
though along with unintended preferences, instinctively fol- 
lowed, it would, doubtless, have the effect of slowly changing 
the usages of language on the whole. A happy suggestion of 
change would be adopted, if adopted consciously, with refers 
ence to its supposed conformity to the genius of the language, 
or to its will, rather than to the will of an individual dictator ; 
and the influence of a speaker would depend on the supposi- 
tion that he knew best how to use the language correctly, or 
was intimate with its genius. But suggestions of change 
would be more likely to be adopted unconsciously. 

History can trace languages back only, of course, to tlie 
earliest times of their representations in phonetic writings or 
inscriptions ; as paleontology can trace organic species back 
only to the earliest preservation of them as fossils in the rocks. 
In neither case do we probably go back to periods in which 
forms were subject to sudden or capricious variations. Natural 
selection would, therefore, define the most prominent action of 
the causes of change in both of them. But just as govern- 
ments in all their forms depend on the fixedness and force of 
iti(ms, and as traditions gained this force through the wills 
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of those in the past who established them by arbitrary decrees, 
and induced in others those habits of respect and obedience 
which now preserve them, so in language there was, doubtless, 
a time when will was the chief agent in its formation and pres- 
ervation. But it was Will in its narrower sense, which does 
not include all that is commonly meant by volitional action. 
The latter involves, it is true, persistence in some elements, — 
a persistence in memory and thought of consciously recognized 
motives, principles, purposes, or intentions. Volition is an 
action through memory, and not merely from a present stimu- 
lus, and is accompanied, when free or rational, by the recogni- 
tion in thought of the motive, the proximate cause of the action, 
the reasons for it, or the immediate and present tendency to it, 
which is referred back in turn, but is not analyzed, nor usually 
capable of being analyzed introspectively into still more remote 
antecedents in our histories, inherited disposition, characters, 
and present circumstances. Those causes which are even too 
feeble to be introspectively recognized are not, of course, the 
source whence the force or energy of will is derived ; but ind^ 
pendently of their directive agency, this force is indistinguishable 
from that of pure spontaneity or vital energy. In like manner, 
the force of water in a system of river-courses is not deter- 
mined by its beds and banks, but is none the less guided by 
them. This water-force in the first instance, and from time to 
time, alters its courses, but normally flows within predetermined 
courses ; as the energy of will flows normally within the direc- 
tive, but alterable, courses of character and circumstances. 
The really recognized motives in ordinary volition generally 
include more than the impulse or satisfaction of adhering to 
an assumed position, or to a purpose, for the will's sake, as in 
mere will, or wilfulness (which is an overflow, so to speak, 
of energy, directed only by its own inertia, though often useful 
in altering character, or the courses of volition, both in the will 
itself and in the wills of others). The habit of conscious per- 
sistence, involved in will, but most conspicuous in self-will, 
was, together with its correlatives, respect and obedience, 
doubtless serviceable to the rulers of primeval men, the 
authors of human government ; and was, doubtless, developed 
through this serviceableness before it was turned to new uses 
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in £he institution of arbitrary customs and traditions. It thus 
illustrates anew the general principle shown in the several 
previous steps of this progress, namely, the turning of an old 
power to a new account, or making a new use of it, when 
the power has acquired the requisite energy ; and the subse- 
quent further increase of the power through serviceableness 
and exercise in its new function. 

This power in the wills of the political, military, and relig- 
ious leaders of men must soon, after producing the apotheosis 
of the more influential among them, have been converted into 
the sacred force of tradition ; that is, into the/a« or commands 
of languages themselves, and of other arbitrary customs. Hence- 
forth and throughout all the periods included in the researches 
of comparative philology in which written remains of lan- 
guages are to be found, it is probable that no man has con- 
sciously committed, or had the power to commit, the sin of 
intentionally altering their traditions, except for reasons com- 
mon to many speakers and afforded by the traditions them- 
selves. 

Chauncet Wright. 



Abt. III. — ThSdtre de ThSophile GatUier : MystereBj ComSdietj 
et Ballets. Paris : Charpentier. 1872. 

There recently died in Paris a man of genius whom his 
eulogists all made haste to proclaim a true poet. Many of them, 
indeed, spoke of Th^ophile Gautier as a great poet, and one, we 
remember, mentioned his last little volume, Tahleavx de Si^gcj 
as the crowning glory of the resistance to the Prussians. Gau- 
tier was indeed a poet and a strongly representative one, — a 
French poet in his limitations even more than in his gifts ; and 
he remains an interesting example of how, even when the for- 
mer are surprisingly great, a happy application of the latter 
may produce the most delightful works. Completeness, on his 
own scale, is to our mind the idea he most readily suggests. 
Such as his finished task now presents him, he is almost sole 
of his kind. He has had imitators who have imitated every- 
thing but his spontaneity and his temper ; and as they have 
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therefore failed to equal him, we doubt that the literature of our 
day presents so naturally perfect a genius. We say this with no 
desire to transfer Qautier to a higher pedestal than he has fairly 
earned, — a poor service; for the pedestal sometimes sadly 
dwarfs the figure. His great merit was that heunderstood himself 
so perfectly and handled himself so skilfully. Even more than 
Alfred de Musset (with whom the speech had a shade of mock- 
modesty), he might have said that, if his glass was not large, 
he could the easier raise it to his lips. As an artist, he never 
knew an hour's weakness nor failed to strike the note which 
should truly render his idea. He was, indeed, of literary artists 
the most accomplished. He was not of the Academy, but he 
completes not unworthily the picturesque group, gaining relief 
from isolation, of those eminent few — Molidre, Pascal, Balzac, 
B^ranger, Greorge Sand — who have come near making it the 
supreme literary honor in France not to be numbered among 
the Forty. There are a host of reasons why we should not 
compare Gautier with such a poet as Browning, and yet several 
why we should. If we do, with all proper reservation, we may 
wonder whether we are the richer, or, at all events, the better 
entertained, as a poet's readers should, before all things, be, by 
the clear, undiluted strain of Gautier's minor key, or by the 
vast, grossly commingled volume of utterance of the author of 
" Men and Women." This, perhaps, is an idle question ; and 
the artificer oiEmmtz et CamSes was presumably of opinion that 
it is idle at all times to point a moral. But if there are sermons 
in stones, there are profitable reflections to be made even on 
Th^ophile Gautier; notably this one, — that a man's supreme 
use in the world is to master his intellectual instrument, and 
play it in perfection. 

There is, perhaps, scant apparent logic in treating a closed 
career more tenderly than an open one ; but we suspect it be- 
longs to the finer essence of good criticism to do so, and, at any 
rate, we find our judgment of the author of the Voyage en 
EBpagne and the Capitaine Fracasse turning altogether to un- 
protesting kindness. We had a vague consciousness of lurking 
objections ; but on calling them to appear, they gave no answer. 
Gautier's death, indeed, in the nature of things could not but be 
touching, and dispose one to large allowances. The world he 
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left was the sum of the universe for him, and upon any other 
his writings throw but the dimmest li^t, — project, indeed, that 
contrasted darkness which surrounds the object of a Ixuninous 
surface. The beauty and variety of our present earth and the 
insatiability of our earthly temperament were his theme, and 
we doubt that they have ever been placed in a more flattering 
light. He brought to his task a sort of pagan banhommie which 
makes most of the descriptive and pictorial poets seem, by con- 
trast, a group of shivering ascetics or muddled metaphysicians. 
He excels them by his magnificent good temper and the un- 
questioning serenity of his enjoyment of the great spectacle of 
nature and art. His style, certainly, is one of the latest fruits 
of time ; but his men<^ attitude before the universe has an 
almost Homeric simplicity. His world was all material, and 
its outlying darkness hardly more suggestive, morally, than a 
velvet canopy studded with silver nails. To close his eyes and 
turn his back on it must have seemed to him the end of all 
things ; death, for him, must have been as the sullen dropping 
of a stone into a well. His faculty of visual discrimination 
was extraordinary. His observation was so penetrating and his 
descriptive instinct so imerring, that one might have fancied 
grave Nature, in a fit of coquetry, or tired of receiving but half- 
justice, had determined to construct a genius with senses of a 
finer strain than the mass of the human family. Oautier, as an 
observer, often reminds us of those classic old habiiuSi of the 
opera who listen with a subtler sense than their neighbors, and 
register with a murmured brava the undistinguishable shades of 
merit in a prima danna^s execution. He was for many years a 
diligent theatrical critic, faithful to his post in all dramatic 
weathers, so that one has only to extend the image a little to 
conceive him as always in tifauteuil cTorchestre before the gen- 
eral stage, watching a lamplit performance, — flaring gas in one 
case, the influence of his radiant fancy in the other. ^' Descrip- 
tive " writing, to our English taste, suggests nothing very en- 
ticing, — a respectable sort of padding, at best, but a few degrees 
removed in ponderosity from downright moralizing. The preju- 
dice, we admit, is a wholesome one, and the limits of verbal 
portraiture of all sorts should be jealously guarded. But there 
is no better proof of Gautier's tident than that he should have 
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triumphantly reformed this venerable abuse, and in the best 
sense, made one of the heayiest kinds of writing one of the light* 
est. Of his {NTocess and his success we could give an adequate 
idea only by a long series of citations, which we lack the oppoT" 
tunity to collect. The reader would conclude with us, we think, 
that Gautier is an inimitable model. He would never find him- 
self condemned to that thankless task of pulling the cart up 
hill, — retouching the picture, — which is fatal to the charm of 
most descriptions. The author's manner is so light and true, so 
really creative, his fancy so alert, his taste so happy, his humor 
so genial that he makes illusion almost as contagious as laugh- 
ter ; the image, the object, the scene stand arrested by his 
phrase with the wholesome glow of truth overtaken. Gkutier's 
native gift of expression was extremely rich, and he cultivated 
and polished it with a diligence which may serve to give the 
needed balance of gravity to his literary character. He en- 
riched his picturesque vocabulary from the most recondite 
sources; we doubt if any was ever so comprehensive. His 
favorite reading, we have somewhere seen, was the dictionary ; 
he loved words for themselves, — for their look, their aroma, 
their color, their fantastic intimations. He kept a supply of the 
choicest constantly at hand, and introduced them at effective 
points. In this respect he was a sort of immeasurably lighter- 
handed Rabelais, whom, indeed, he resembled in that sensuous 
exuberance of temperament which his countrymen are fond of 
calling peculiarly ^^ Gaulois." He had an almost Rabelaisian 
relish for enumerations, lists, and catalogues, — a sort of gro- 
tesque delight in quantity. We need hardly remind the reader 
that these are not the tokens of a man of thought : Gautier 
was none. In the way of moral expression his phrase would 
have halted sadly ; and when occasionally he emits a reflection, 
he is a very Philistine of Philistines. In his various records 
of travel, we remember, he never takes his seat in a railway 
train without making a neat little speech on the marvels of 
steam and the diffusion of civilization. If it were not in a 
Parisian feuilletonj it might proceed from Mr. Barlow, and 
be addressed to Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton. These 
genial commonplaces are GautiePs only tributes to philosophy. 
It seems as absurd to us as that very puerile performance itself 
VOL. cxvi. — NO. 289. 21 
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that the philosophic pretensions of the famous preface to 
MademoiseUe de Maupin should have provoked any other retort 
than a laugh. Gautier was incapable of looking, for an appre- 
ciable duration of time, at any other than the superficial, the 
picturesque face of a question. K you find him glancing 
closer, you may be sure, with all respect, that the phenom- 
enon will last just as long as a terrier will stand on his hind- 
legs. 

To raise on such a basis so large a structure was possible 
only to a Frenchman, and to a Frenchman inordinately endowed 
with the national sense of form and relish for artistic statement. 
Gautier's structure is composed of many pieces. He began, in 
his early youth, with MademaiseUe de Maupin, It has seemed 
to us rather a painful exhibition of the prurience of the human 
mind, that, in most of the recent notices of the author's death 
(those, at least, published in England and America), this work 
alone should have been selected as the critic's text. It is Gau- 
tier's one disagreeable performance : how it came to be written 
it is of small profit at this time to inquire. In certain lights 
the book is almost ludicrously innocent, and we are at a loss 
what to think of those critics who either hailed or denounced 
it as a serious profession of faith. With faith of any sort 
Gautier strikes us as slenderly furnished. Even his aesthetic 
principles are held with a good-humored laxity which allows 
him, for instance, to say in a hundred places the most delight- 
fully sympathetic and pictorial things about the romantic or 
Shakespearian drama, and yet to describe a pedantically classical 
revival of the Antigone at Munich with the most ungrudging 
relish. The only very distinct statement of intellectual belief 
that we remember in his pages is the singularly perfect little 
poem which closes the collection of chiselled and polished 
verses called thnanx et CamSes. It is a charming example of 
Gautier at his best, and we shall be pardoned for quoting it. 

« L' ART. 

** Qui, rcenvre sort plus belle 
D'une forme au travail 

Rebelle, 
Yen, marbre, onyx, ^mail. 
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Point de contraintefl faiuses 1 
Mais qae pour marcher droit 

Tu cbausses, 
Muse, UQ coUiame dtroit 

Fi da Tliytbme commode, 
Comme un Soulier trop grands 

Du mode 
Que tout pied quitte et prend ! 

Statuaire, repousse 
L'argile que p^trit 

Le pouce, 
Quand flotte ailleurs resprit; 

Lutte aveo le carrare, 
Avec le paros dnr 

£t rare, 
Gardiens du contour pur; 

Emprunte i Syracuse 
Son bronze oil fermement 

S'accuse 
Le trait £er et cbarmant; . 

D'une main delicate 
Poursuis dans un filon 

D'agate 
Le profil d'ApoUon. 

Feintre, fuis Taquarelle, 
£t fixe la couleur 

Trop frSle 
Au four de r^mailleur ; 

Fais les sir^nes bleues, 
Tordant de cent fa9on8 

Leurs queues, 
Les monstres des blasons ; 

Dans son nimbe trilobe 
La Yierge et son Jdsus, 

Le globe 
Ayec la croix dessns. 

Tout passe. — L'art robusta 
Seul a Ntemitd. 

Le buste 
Sorrit k la cit^ 
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Tbese admirable verses seem to us to be almost tinged w 
iDtellectaal passion. It is a case of vd. Batfaetic, an alm< 
technical, conviction, gloving witb a kind of moral fern 
The/ riridly refiect, in onr opinion, the great simplicity of 1 
author's mind. We doubt whether Eft crften addressed him 
more puzzling question than the wie he has so gracefhUjr t 
swered here. He had, of course, his likes and dislikes ; and, 
the poet of the luxuries of life, he natmall; [n^ferred those pat 
nal governments which pay heavy subventions to opera-houa 
order palace-frescoB by the half-mile, and maintain varioos picti 
esque Binecuree. He was senaoonslyacfmservative; althonf 
after all, as an observer and describer, he was the frankest 
democrats. He had a glance for everything, and a phrase \ 
everything aa the broad earth, and all that be asked of an < 
ject, as a source of inspiratioD, was tbat it should have leng) 
breadth, and color. Uuch of Qautier's poetry is of the saj 
period as MademoiseUe de Maupin, and some of it of the sai 
quality ; notably the frantically picturesque legend of AU>ert; 
written iu the author's twenty-first year, and ftdi of the gen 
of bis later flexibility of diction. Ilmavx et Cam£et, the seco 
volume of his collected verses, contains, evidently, his poe 
bequest. In this choseu series every poem is a masterpiet 
it has received the author's latest and fondest care ; all, aa t 
title indicates, is goldsmiths' work. In Gautier's estimatii 
evidently, these exquisite little pieces are the finest distillati 
of his talent ; not one of them but ought to have outweigh 
a dozen Academic blackballs. Qautier's best verse is neitl 
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sentimental, satirical, narrative, nor even lyrical. It is always 
pictorial and plastic, — a matter of images, ^^ effects," and 
color. Even when the motive is an idea, — of course, a slen- 
der one, — the image absorbs and swallows it, and the poem 
becomes a piece of rhythmic imitation. What is this delightfU 
little sonnet — the Pot de Fleura — bat a piece of self-«mu8ed 
imagery? 

" Parfois un enfant troave une petite graine, 
£t tout d'abord, charm^ de ses vWea coolenn, 
Pour la planter, il prend im pot de porcelaine 
Om^ de dragons bleus et de bizarres Jleurs. 

^ II s'en ya. La racine en conleuYres s'allonge, 
Sort de terre, fleurit et devient arbrLneaa ; 
Cbaque jour, plus avant, son pied cbevelu plonge 
Tant qu'il hxe Plater le ventre du yaisseao. 

^ L'enfant revient; surpris, il Yoit la plante grasM 
Sur les d^ris du pot brandir sea verts poignards ; 
II la veut arracher, mais la tige est tenace ; 
n s'obstine, et ses doigts s'ensanglantent aox dards. 

" Ainsi germa Tamour dans mon Ime surprise ; 
Je croyais ne semer qu*une fleur de printemps : 
C'est un grand alo^s dont la racine brise 
Le pot de porcelaine auz dessins ^latants." 

We may almost fancy that the* whole sonnet was written for 
the sake of the charming line we have marked, — a bit of Keats 
Gallicized. Gautier's first and richest poetry, however, is to be 
found in his prose, — the precious, artistic prose which for forlj 
years he lavished in newspaper /emOe^emt and light periodicals. 
Here the vivid, plastic image is his natural, constant formuIH ; 
he scatters pictures as a fine singer rotUades; every paragraph 
is the germ of a sonnet, every sentence a vignette. ^^ It is 
pure Lacrimor Christie' as Sainte-Beuve says, " qu^an wma veru au 
coin d*une home.^* The twenty-five volumes or so into whiob 
this long daily labor has been gathered — feuilletons and sketches, 
novels and tales, records of travel, reports of ^^ damned ^ 
plays and unsold pictures — form a vast treasury of literary 
illustration. When Gautier, according to present promise, be- 
gins to be remembered mainly as the author of an indecent novel 
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whose title is circulated in the interest of yirtue, needy poets 
maj deck their wares for the market with nnmissed flowers of 
description from his blooming plantations. He has commemo- 
rated every phase and mood and attribnte of nature, and every 
achievement and possibility of art ; and you have only to turn 
his pages long enough to find the perfect presentment of yoor 
own comparatively dim and unshaped vision. 

Early in life he began to travel, — to travel far for a French- 
man, — and, of course, to publish his impressions. They relate 
altogether to the look of the countries he visited, — to land- 
scape, art-collections, street-scenery, and costume. On the 
^^ institutions " of foreign lands he is altogether silent. His 
delightful vividness on his chosen points is elsewhere im- 
approached, and his Voyage en JEspagne^ his Canstantinopley 
his Italia^ and his Voyage en Iltusie seem to us his most sub- 
stantial literary titles. No other compositions of the same 
kind begin to give one, in one's chair, under the lamp, the 
same sense of standing under new skies, among strange scenes. 
With Gautier's readers the imagination travels in earnest, and 
makes journeys more profitable, in some respects, than those 
we really undertake. He has the broad-eyed, universal, almost 
nctif gaze at things of a rustic at a fair, and yet he dis- 
criminates them with a shrewdness peculiarly his own. We 
renew, over his pages, those happiest hours of youth, when we 
have strolled forth into a foreign town, still sprinkled with the 
dust of travel, and lost ourselves deliciously in the fathomless 
sense of local difierences and mystery. Gautier had a passion 
for material detail, and he vivifies, illuminates, and interprets 
it, woos it into relief, resolves it into pictures with a joyous 
ingenuity which makes him the prince of ciceroni. His Voyage 
en JEspagne is, in this respect, a masterpiece and model. It 
glows, from beginning to end, with an overcharged verisimili- 
tude in which we seem to behold some intenser essence of 
Spain, — of her light and colorand climate, her expression and 
personality. All this borrows a crowning vivacity from the 
author's genial unpretentiousness, his almost vainglorious 
triviality. A ^^ high standard " is an excellent thing : but we 
sometimes fancy it takes away more tban it gives, and that an 
untamed natural faculty of enjoying at a venture is a better 
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conductor of esthetic light and heat. Gautier's superbly 
appreciative temperament makes him, at the least, as solid an 
observer as the representative German doctor in spectacles, 
bristling with critical premises. It is signally suggestive to 
compare his lusty tribute to San Moise at Venice, in his Italia j 
with Ruskin's stem dismissal of it in bis SUme9 of Venice^ -^ 
Ruskin so painfully unable to see the ^^ joke " of it, and Gautier, 
possibly, so unable to see anything but the joke. We may, in 
strictness, agree with Ruskin, but we envy .Gautier. It was to 
be expected of such a genius that he should enjoy the East ; and 
Gautier professed a peculiar devotion to it. He was fond of 
pretending that he was a real Oriental, come astray into our 
Western world. He has described Eastern scenery and man- 
ners. Eastern effects of all kinds, with incomparable gusto; 
and, on reading the libretti to the three or four ballets included 
in the volume whose title precedes our notice, we wonder 
whether his natural attitude was not to recline in the per- 
fumed dusk of a Turkish divan, puffing a chibouque^ and fore- 
casting the successive episodes of a Mohammedan immortality. 
This pretension, however, did him injustice : and such a book 
as the Voyage en Russie ; such chapters as his various notes on 
the Low Countries, their landscape and their painters ; such 
a sketch, indeed, as his wonderful humoristiqus history of a 
week in London, in his Caprices et Zigzags^ — prove abun- 
dantly that he had more than one string to his bow. He shot 
equally far with the others. Each of his chapters of travel 
has a perfect tone of its own, and that unity of effect which is 
the secret of the rarest artists. The Voyage en Espagne is a 
masterly mixture of hot lights and warm shadows ; the Con- 
stantinople is an immense verbal Decamps, as one may say ; 
and the Voyage en Russie^ compounded of effects taken from 
the opposite end of the scale, is illumined with the cold blue 
light of the North. Gautier's volumes abound in records of the 
most unadventurous excursions, — light sketches of a feuille- 
tonist's holidays. His fancy found its account in the com- 
monest things as well as the rarest, — in Gallot as well as in 
Paul Veronese, — and these inmiediate notes are admirable in 
their multicolored reflections of the perpetual entertainment of 
Nature. Gautier found Nature supremely entertaining; this 
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seems to us the shortest description of him. She had no bar- 
ren places for him, for he rendered her poverty witii a hrio 
which made it as picturesque as her wealth. He professed 
always to care for nothing but beauty. ^^ Jbrtimto," he says, 
in the preface to this grotesquely meretricious production, ^^ is 
a hymn to Beauty, Wealth, and Happiness, — the only three di- 
yinities we recognize. It celebrates gold, marble, and purple." 
But, in fact, he was too curious an artist not to enjoy ugliness 
very nearly as much, and he drew some of his most striking 
effects from it. We recommend to the reader the account of a 
stroll among the slaughter-houses and the asylums of lost dogs 
and cats in the Paris hanUeue^ in the Caprices et ZigzcLgs ; his 
elaborate pictures, several times repeated, of Spanish bull- 
fights (which show to what lengths Vart pour Vart can carry 
the kindliest tempered of men), and a dozen painful passages 
in his Tableaux de SiSge. This little volume, the autlior's last, 
is a culminating example of his skill. It is a common saying 
with light lUtSrateurSj that, to describe a thing, you must not 
know it too well. Gautier knew Paris — picturesque Paris — 
witli a forty years' knowledge ; yet he has here achieved the 
remarkable feat of suppressing the sense of familiarity, and 
winning back, for the sake of inspiration, a certain freshness 
of impression. The book was written in evil days ; but nothing 
from Gautier's hand is pleasanter ; and the silvery strain of his 
beautiful rhetoric, after so long a season of thunderous bulle- 
tins and proclamations, suggests the high, clear note of some 
venerable nightingale after a summer storm. Deprived of his 
customary occupation, he became a forced observer of those 
obvious things which vision commonly overlooks, and discov- 
ered that they, too, had their poetry, and that, if you only look 
at it closely, everything is remunerative. He found poetry in 
the poor, rawboned lions and tigers of the Jardin des Plantes ; 
in the hungry dogs in the street, hungrily-eyed ; in a trip on 
the circular railway, and on the penny steamers on the Seine ; 
in that delicacy of vanished seasons, a pat of fresh butter in 
Ohevet's window. Beneath his touch these phenomena acquire 
the finely detailed relief of the -accessories and distances in a 
print of Albert Diirer's : we remember no better example of 
the magic of style. But the happiest performance in the book 
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is a series of chapters on Versailles, when the whirligig of 
time had again made its splendid vacancy an active spot in the 
world's consciousness. No one should go there now without 
Gautier's volume in his pocket; he has rendered the pro- 
digious expression of park and palace with the broadest 
strokes. It was Gautier's good fortune that his autumn was 
as sound as his summer, and his last writing second to none 
before it. The current of diction in this last volume is as full 
and clear as in the Voyage en E^agne, 

Gautier's stories and novels belong, for the most part, to his 
prime ; he reached his climax as a story-teller ten years ago, 
with Le Capitaine Fracasse. His productions in this line are 
not numerous, for dramatic invention with him was evidently 
not abundant. As was to be supposed, the human^ interest in 
his tales is inferior to the picturesque. They remind us of 
those small cabinet paintings of the contemporary French 
school, replete with archaeological details as to costume and 
furniture, which hang under glass in immense gilt frames, 
and form the delight of connoisseurs. Gautier's figures are 
altogether pictorial ; he cared for nothing, and knew nothing 
in men and women but the epidermis. With this, indeed, he 
was marvellously acquainted, and he organized in its service a 
phraseology as puzzlingly various as the array of pots and 
brushes of a coiffeur. His attitude towards the human creature 
is, in a sublimated degree, that of a barber or tailor. He 
anoints and arranges and dresses it to perfection ; but he 
deals only in stufb and colors. His fable is often pretty 
enough ; but one imagines it always written in what is 
called a studio light, — on the comer of a table littered with 
brushes and frippery. The young woman before the easel, 
engaged at forty sous a sitting to take off her dress and let 
down her hair, is obviously the model for the heroine. His 
stories are always the measure of an intellectual need to ex- 
press an ideal of the exquisite in personal beauty and in cos- 
tume, combined with that of a certain serene and full-blown 
sensuality in conduct, and accompanied with gorgeous visions 
of upholstery and architecture. Notliing classifies Gautier 
better, both as to the individual and the national quality of 
his genius, than the perfect frankness of his treatment of the 
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human body. We of English speech pass (with the French) 
for pmdish on this point ; and certain it is that there is m limit 
to the freedom witii whidi one can comf(»rtablj disconrae of 
hair and skin, and teeth and nails, e^^i to praise them. The 
French, on the other hand, discnss this physical texture as 
complacently as we discnss that of onr trousers and boots. 
The Parisians pr(^ess, we believe, to ha^e certain tendencies 
in common with the old Athenians; this unshrinking con- 
templation of our physical surfoces might be claimed as one of 
them. Practically, however) it gives one a very different im- 
pression from the large Greek taste for personal beauty ; for the 
. French type, being as meagre as the Greek was ample, has been 
filled out with the idea of ^^ grace," which, by implying that the 
subject is conscious, makes modesty immediately desirable and 
the absence of it vicious. Gautier, in this respect, is the most 
eloquent of our modem Athenians, and pays scantiest tribute 
to our English scruples and blushes. Mesh and blood, noses 
and bosoms, arms and legs were a delight to him, and it was 
his mission to expatiate on them. For any one who has 
glanced at the dusky background of Parisian life, with its 
sallow tones and close odors, among which no Athenian sky 
makes a blue repatissair either for statues or mortals, there is 
something almost touchingly heroic in Gautier's fixed concep- 
tion of sublime good looks. He invents unprecedented attri- 
butes, and it is nothing to say of his people that they are too 
good to live. In Une Nuit de ClSapdtre^ the hero, inflamed 
with a hopeless passion for the Egyptian queen, has been pur- 
suing her barge in a little skiff, and rowing so fast, under an 
Egyptian sun, that he has overtaken her fifty oarsmen. ^^ He 
was a beautiful young man of twenty, with hair so black that 
it seemed blue, a skin blond as gold, and proportions so per- 
fect that he might have been taken for a bronze of Lysippus. 
Although he had been rowing some time, he betrayed no 
fatigue, and had not on his brow a mtgle drop of swectt.^^ Gau- 
tier's heroines are always endowed with transparent finger-tips. 
These, however, are his idler touches. His real imaginative 
power is shown in his masterly evocation of localities, and in 
the thick-coming fancies which minister to his inexhaustible 
conception of that pictorial " setting " of human life which 
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interested him so much more than human life itself. In the 
Capitaine Fracasse^ the Roman de la Mbmiej Le JRoi CandauU^ 
Une Nvit de ClSopdirCj and Aria Marcdla he revels in his passion 
for scenic properties and backgrounds. * His science, in so far 
as it is archaeological, is occasionally at fault, we suspect, and 
his facts slightly fantastic ; but it all sounds very fine, and his 
admirable pictorial instinct makes everything pass. He re- 
constructs the fabulous splendors of old Egypt with a magnifi- 
cent audacity of detail, and rivals John Martin, of mezzotinto 
fame, in the energy with which he depicts the light of torches 
washing the black basalt of palace-stairs. If the portrait is 
here and there inaccurate, so much the worse for the original. 
The works we have just mentioned proceed altogether by pic- 
tures. No reader of the Jtaman de la Mamie will have for- 
gotten the portentous image of the great Pharaoh, who sits, 
like a soulless idol, upon his palace-roof, and watches his mech 
sengers swim across the Nile and come and lie on their faces 
(some of them dying) at his feet. Such a picture as the fol- 
lowing, from Une Nuit de ClSop&tre^ may be rather irre- 
sponsible archeology, but it is admirable imagery : — 

" Le spectacle changeait k chaque instant ; tantdt c'^tait de gigan- 
tesques propyl^es qui venaient mirer au fleuve leurs murailles en talu9, 
plaqu^es de larges panneaux de figures bizarres; des pyldnes aux 
chapiteaux ^vases, des rampes cdtoy^es de grands sphinx accroupis, 
coiflT^ du bonnet k barbe cannel^e, et croisant sous leurs mamelles 
aigues leurs pattes de basalte noir ; des palais d^mesur^s, faisant saillir 
sur Vhorizon les lignes horizontales et s^v^res de leur entablement, oil 
le globe embl^matique ouvrait les ailes roystdrieuses comme un aigle k 
I'envergure d^mesur^e ; des temples aux colonnes ^normes, grosses 
comme des tours, oil se d^tachait sur un fond d't^clatante blancheur des 
processions des figures hieroglyphiques ; toutes les prodigiosit^ de 
cette architecture de Titans ; tant6t des passages d'une aridity d^so- 
lante ; des collines form^es par des petits Eclats de pierre provenant 
des fouilles et des constructions, miettes de cette gigantesque d^bauche 
de granit qui dura plus de trente si^cles ; des montagnes exfoli^s de 
chaleur, d^chiquet^es et z^br^es de rayures noires, semblables aux 
cauterizations d*une incendie ; des tertres bossus et difforroes, accroupis 
comme le creoc^pbale des tombeaux, et d^coupant au bord du ciel leur 
attitude contrefaite ; des roarnes verd&tres, des ochres roux, des tufs d'un 
blanc farineux, et, de temps k autre, quelque escarpement de marbre 
couleur rose-s&che, oil b&illaient les bouches noires des carrikres." 
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U^ as an illuBtration, we could transfuse the essence of one 
of Gautier's best performances into this colorless report, we 
should choose the Capitaine Fraeasse. In this delightful work 
Gkiutier surpassed himself, and produced the model of pictur- 
esque romances. The story was published, we believe, some 
twenty-five years after it was announced, — and announced be- 
cause the author had taken a fancy to the title and proposed to 
write '^ up '' to it. We cannot say how much of the long in- 
terval was occupied with this endeavor ; but certainly the Capir 
taine Fracat%€ is as good as if a quarter of a century had been 
given to it. Besides being his most ambitious work, it bears 
more marks of leisure and meditation than its companions. 
Meissonier might have written it, if, with the same talent and 
a good deal more geniality, he had chosen to use the pen rather 
than the brush. The subject is just such a one as Gautier was 
bom to appreciate, — a subject of which the expression resides 
in pictures almost as much as that of ^' Don Quixote." It is bor- 
rowed, indeed, but as great talents borrow, — for a use which 
brings the original into fashion again, when the case is pos- 
sible. Scarron's Roman Caniiquej which furnished Gkutier with 
his starting-point, is as barren to the eye as Gil Bias itself, be- 
sides being a much coarser piece of humor. The sort of 
memory one retains of the Capitaine Fracasse is hard to express, 
save by some almost physical analogy. We remember the pe- 
rusal of most good novels as an intellectual pleasure, — a pleas- 
ure which varies in degree, but is, as fEir as it goes, an affair of 
the mind. The hours spent over the Capitaine Fracasse seem 
to have been an affair of the senses, of personal experience, 
of observation and contact, as illusory as those of a peculiarly 
arid dream. The novel presents the adventures of a company 
of strolling players of Louis XIII.'s time, — their vicissitudes 
collective and individual, their miseries and gayeties, their loves 
and squabbles, and their final apportionment of worldly com- 
fort, — very much in that symmetrical fashion in which they have 
so often stood forth to receive it at the fall of the curtain. It 
is a fairy-tale of Bohemia, a triumph of the picaresque. In this 
case, by a special extension of his power, the author has made 
the dramatic interest as lively as the pictorial, and lodged good 
human hearts beneath the wonderfully-painted, rusty doublets 
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and tarnished satins of his maskers. The great charm of the 
book is its sort of combined geniaUty of feeHng and coloring, 
which leaves one in doubt whether the author is the most 
joyous of painters or the cleverest of poets. It is a masterpiece 
of good-humor, — a good-humor sustained by the artist's inde« 
fatigable relish for his theme. In artistic ^^ bits," of course, the 
book abounds; it is a delightful gallery of portraits. The 
models, with their paint and pomatum, their broken plumes 
and threadbare velvet, their false finery and their real hunger, 
their playhouse manners and morals are certainly not very 
choice company ; but the author handles them with an affec- 
tionate, sympathetic jocosity of which we so speedily feel the 
influence that, long before we have finished, we seem to have 
drunk with them one and all out of the playhouse goblet, to 
the confusion of respectability and life before the scenes. If 
we incline to look for deeper meaning, we can fancy the work 
in the last analysis an expression of that brotherly sympathy 
with the social position of the comedian which Gautier was too 
much what the French call an hamme de thSdtre not to entertain 
as an almost poetic sentiment. The Capitaine Fracasse, how- 
ever, is one of those works so thickly overcrowded by its 
merits that definition and discrimination are not only difficult 
but rude. And beyond and above its definable merits, its cun- 
ningly wrought figures and richly shadowed scenes, it has that 
large, inexpressible charm which belongs only to rare master- 
pieces. It ranks, in our opinion, with the greatest works of 
imagination produced in our day. 

Of Gautier as a critic there is not much to say that we have 
not said of him as a traveller and story-teller. Rigid critic 
he was none ; it was not in his nature to bring himself to fix a 
standard. The things he liked he spoke well of; of the things 
he disliked, a little less well. His brother critics, who would 
have preferred to count on him to substantiate their severities, 
found him unpardonably " genial." We imagine that, in the 
long run, he held a course nearer the truth than theirs, and did 
better service. His irresistible need for the positive in art, for 
something describable, — phrasable, as we may say, — often 
led him to fancy merit where it was not, but more often, prob- 
ably, to detect it where it lurked. He was a constructive comr 
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mentator ; and if the work taken as his text is often below his 
praise, the latter, with its magical grasp of the idea, may serve 
as a sort of generous lesson. His work as a critic is most abmi- 
dant, and has been but partiallj collected. For many years 
he reported elaborately on the annual Sahn and produced a 
weekly review of the theatre. His accounts of the Salon^ 
which have yet to be republished, form, probably, the best 
history — if also the least didactic — of modem French art 
When pictures and statues have passed out of sight, it is 
rather meagre entertainment to peruse amendments to their 
middle distance and to the finer points in their anatomy. 
Gkiutier's pages preserve what was best in them, — the attempt, 
the image, the vision. His erUiqiita illustrate more pointedly, 
perhaps, than his poems and tales, his native incapacity to 
moralize. Occasionally, we think, a promising subject comes 
near being sacrificed to it. We were lately struck, in reading 
the delightful Oarrespandance of Henri Begnault, whose herald- 
in-chief Gautier constituted himself, with the latter's fin- 
tally shallow conception of the duties of an esthetic guide, 
philosopher, and firiend. Gkiutier, possibly, claimed no such 
oflSce ; but, at any rate, he spoke with authority ; and the 
splendid, unmeasured flattery which he pours out on the young 
painter gives us something of the discomfort with which we 
should see an old man plying a young lad with strong wine. 
Begnault, fortunately, had a strong head ; but the attitude, in 
Gautier, is none the less immoral. He repaints the young 
man's pictures, verbally, with almost superior power, and 
repeats and consecrates their more ominous eccentricities in 
his glowing rhetoric. To assure a youth of genius, by sound 
of trumpet, that his genius is infallible, is, doubtless, good 
eamaraderiey but, from a high point of view, it is poor 
aesthetics. 

The first half of Gautier's theatrical feuiUetons have been 
gathered into six volumes^ under the ambitious title — a device, 
evidently, of the publishers rather than the author — of X' J?t^ 
taire de PArt Dramatiqae en France. In the theatre, as at the 
SdUm^ he is the most good-natured of critics, and enjoys far less 
picking a feeble drama to pieces than sketching fine scenery 
and good acting. The book, however, is an excellent one ; its 
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tone is so easy, its jadgments so bappy and unpedantic, its 
good taste so pervasive, its spirit so wholesomely artistic. 
But we confess that what has most struck us, in turning it 
over, has been the active part played by the stage in France 
during these forty years, its incalculable fertility, and its 
insatiable absorption of talent and ingenuity. Biuried authors 
and actors are packed away in Gautier's pages as on the 
shelves of an immense mausoleum ; and if, here and there, they 
exhibit the decorative touch of the embalmer, the spectacle is, 
on the whole, little less lugubrious. It takes away one's breath 
to think of the vast consumption of witticisms involved in the 
development of civilization. Gautier's volumes seem an enor- 
mous monument to the shadowy swarm of jokes extinct and 
plots defunct, — dim-featured ghosts, still haunting the lawless 
circumference of literature, in pious confidence that the trans- 
migration of souls will introduce them to the foot-lights again. 
Gautier's dealings with the theatre were altogether those of a 
spectator ; for the little comedies collected in the volume which 
forms the text of our remarks are not of the sort approved by 
managers. They are matters of color, not of structure, and 
masterpieces of style rather than of ^^ effect." The best of 
them, the Tricome EnchanUSy Bastonnade en un Acte et en Ver$j 
MelSe d^un Couplet, has been represented since the author's 
death, but, we believe, with only partial success. The piece is 
SLpasticJiej suggested by various sources, — Moli^re, Goldoni, 
the old prints of the types of the conventional Italian farce. 
The style is a marvel of humorous ingenuity, and exhales a 
delightful aroma of the grotesque stage-world of jealous 
guardians and light-fingered valets, saucy waiting-maids and 
modest ingenues. The verse occasionally emulates Molidre 
with the happiest vivacity. G^ronte, having lost his valet, 
determines to serve himself. 

'* Quel est done le foss^, quelle est done la muraille 
Oil git, cuvant son yin, cette brave eanaille^ 
O Champagne ! es-tu mort ? As-tn pris pour cercneil 
Uu tonneau d^fonc^ de brie ou d*argenteuil ? 
Module des valets, perle des domestiques, 
Qui passais en vertu les esclaves antiques, 
Que le ciel avait fait uniquement pour moi, — 
Par qui te remplacer, comment vivre tans tm? 
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— Parblea I Si j'esiajais «ie me wnrir moi-mdme ? 

Ce serait U fii^on de trancher le probl^me. 

Je me commandcrais et je m'ob^irais. 

Je m'aorais sous la main, et qoand je me Toadrais, 

Je n'aarais pas beeoin de me pendre aux sonneUes. 

Nul Be tait miens qne raoi que j'ai des moenn boonStes, 

Qoe je me sois toi^^oan conduit lojrakment 

Ainsi done je m*aocepte avec empreaeement. 

Ab, Mefluenrt les blondins, si celui-lk me trompe, 

Vous le ponrrez aller crfer k son de trompe : 

J*empocberai Totre or, ^t me le remettrai : 

Yos billeti pleins de muse, c'eit moi qui les firai. 

lyaillenrs, je prends demain, quVm me lone on me blAoM^ 

Mademoiselle Inez, ma pupille, pour ftfmme. 

Elle me soignera dans mes qnintes de tons, 

Et pr^ d*elle coucbd, je me rirai de vous, 

Les Amadis transis, les courenrs de fortune, 

Gelant sons le balcon par nn beau clair de lune I 

Et, quand j*apercevrai mon coqnin de neven, 

De deux ou trois seaux d'ean j'arroeerai son feu ! " 

The little piece called Une Larme da DuMe^ to which the 
anthor has affixed the half-apologetic qualification of MyHere, 
is one of his cleverest and most characteristic performances. 
None illustrates better, perhaps, what we have called the sim- 
plicity of his mind, — the way in which he conceived the most 
exalted ideas as picturesque, and picturesque only. Une Larme 
du Didble is a Wf^t poBtiche of a mediaeval miracle-play, just as 
the Trieome JSnehantS is an imitation of a seventeenth-century 
farce. The scene is alternately in heaven and on earth. 
Satanas is the hero, and le Bon Dieu and ChristttSj grotesquely 
associated with Othello and Desdemona, are among the minor 
characters. ChristtLS himself, conversing in heaven, manifests 
a taste for the picturesque. " Ce matin Je me suis diguisS en 
mendianty je leur (the two heroines) ai dematidS Vaumdne ; 
eUes ont d^posS dans ma main Upreuee^ ehacune d leur tour, une 
groBse piece de cuivre^ tovJte glade de vertrde-grie.^^ These cop- 
per coins, glazed with verdigris, are a sort of sjrmbol of the 
drama, — a drama in which the celestial mind has a turn for 
bric-d-brac. Shrewdly fantastic as is the whole composition, 
it is a capital example of the weakness of an imagination de- 
pendent wholly upon the senses. That Gautier's fancy should 
have prompted him to write Une Larme du Didblej is up to a 
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certain point to its credit ; that it should have carried him 
through the task suggests unutterable things as to his pro- 
fundity. He had evidently no associations with divine images 
which it cost him a moment's hesitation to violate ; and one 
may say of him that he was incapable of blasphemy, because 
he was incapable of respect. He is compounded of consistent 
levity. These are strange things to find one's self saying of a 
poet, and they bring us back to our first remark, — that our 
author's really splendid development is inexorably circum- 
scribed. Infinite are the combinations of our faculties. Some 
of us are awkward writers and yearning moralists ; others are 
masters of a perfect style which has never reflected a spiritual 
spark. Gautier's disposition served him to the end, and 
enabled him to have a literary heritage perfect of its kind. 
He could look every day at a group of beggars sunning them- 
selves on the Spanish Steps at Rome, against their golden wall 
of mouldering travertine, and see nothing but the fine brown- 
ness of their rags and their flesh-tints, — see it and enjoy it for- 
ever, without an hour's disenchantment, without a chance of 
one of those irresistible revulsions of mood in which the " mel- 
lowest" rags are but filth, and filth is poverty, and poverty a 
haunting shadow, and picturesque squalor a mockery. His 
unfaltering robustness of vision — of appetite, one may say— 

made him not only strong but enviable. 

Henbt James Jb. 



Abt. IV. — The Indian Question. 

On the 80th of March, 1871, Congress declared that ^^ here- 
after no Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the United 
States shall be acknowledged or recognized as an independent 
nation, tribe, or power, with whom the United States may con- 
tract by treaty." 

Brave words these would have seemed to good William Penn, 

treating with the Lenni Lenape, under the spreading elm at 
Kensington ; or even to doughty Miles Standish, ready as that 
worthy ever was to march against the heathen who troubled 
VOL. czYi. — MO. 289. 22 
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his Israel. Heathen they were in the eyes of the good people 
of Plymouth Colony, but nations of heathen, without question, 
as truly as were the Amalekites, the Jebusites, or the Hittites to 
the infant colony at Shiloh. It would have been deemed the 
tallest kind of '^ tall talk,"* in the councils of Jamestown, Provi- 
dence, and Annapolis, to express disdain for the proffered hand 
of Indian friendship, or even to object to payment of some small 
tribute, in beads or powder, to these native lords of the conti- 
nent. In 1687, when Captain John Mason marched against 
Sassacus, at the head of ninety men, he had with him half the 
fighting force of the Connecticut Colony. In 1653 a wall was 
l)uilt across Manhattan Island to keep out the savages ; though 
when we say that the line of defence just covered the present 
course of Wall Street, which derives its name from that circum- 
stance, our readers may not fail to wonder whether the savages 
were not the rather kept in by it. In 1675, when the New Eng- 
land colonies had grown comparatively strong, they mustered 
for their war against Philip one thousand men, of whom Massa- 
chusetts furnished five hundred and twenty-seven, Plymouth 
one hundred and fifty-eight, and Connecticut three hundred 
and fifteen. 

To men peering out from block-houses, or crouching behind 
walls awaiting the terrific yell of an Indian attack, it was not 
likely to occur that they might compromise their dignity by 
treating on equal terms with an enemy tenfold as numerous 
as themselves. Nor were the statesmen of that early heroic 
age likely to give themselves trouble about the character and 
standing, among the nations of the earth, of confederacies that 
could bring five thousand warriors into the field. And so the 
feeble colonies struggled on through those days of gloom and 
fear, deprecating the anger of the savages as they might, and 
circumventing their wiles when they could; played off one 
chieftain against another ; made contribution of malice and 
powder to every intestine feud among the natives ; bought off 
tribes without much scruple as to the ultimate fulfilment of 
their bargains; postponed the evil day by every expedient, 
knowing that time was on their side ; and when they had, in 

* This phraso is so dbtinctlj of Indian origin that the readers of the North 
American will lurelj pttdon iu hm in an article on the Indian qoettion. 
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spite of all, to figbt, fought as men who know that they will 
not themselves be spared ; planned ambnseades and massacres ; 
fired Indian camps, and shot the inmates as they leaped from 
their blazing wigwams ; studied and mastered all the arts of 
forced warfare ; and beat the savages with their own weapons, 
as men of the higher race will always do when forced by cir- 
cumstances to such a contest. Captains who had been trained 
in the antiquated tactics and the solemn, ponderous nonsense of 
European campaigns before the days of Frederick and Napoleon, 
learned to be more stealthy and subtile than the tiger-cat as it 
creeps upon its prey and crouches for its spring. University 
men and society men, deeply read and delicately nurtured, in 
this struggle for life became more cunning than the painted 
savage that was called the Fox, outran the Rmming Elk, out- 
climbed the Mountain Goat, and in the deadly grapple, deep in 
primeval forests, broke the ribs of the Grizzly Bear with a hug 
that was learned in Cornwall or Yorkshire: 

Nor, during the early part of the eighteenth century, when 
all danger of a war of extermination had passed from the ap- 
prehension of the most timid, when the colonies had become 
in a degree compacted, and the line of white occupation had 
been made continuous from Massachusetts to Georgia; nor, 
later still, when the colonies had become States, and the rep- 
resentatives of the new nation of the Western world were re- 
ceived in all the courts of Europe, — was the policy abandoned 
of treating with the Indian tribes as parties having equal powers 
of initiative, and equal rights in negotiation. In nearly four 
hundred treaties, confirmed by the Senate as are treaties with 
foreign powers, our government recognized Indian tribes as 
nations with whom the United States might contract without 
derogating from its sovereignty. Among the negotiators of In- 
dian treaties we find, — besides three successfiil soldiers, who 
subsequently became Presidents of the United States, Jackson, 
Harrison, and Taylor, — statesmen like Henry Knox, Timothy 
Pickering, Lewis Cass, and John C. Calhoun. Nor were the 
subjects of negotiation unworthy the best diplomatic efforts of 
such men as these. The writer recollects but five treaties of 
the United States with foreign powers which contain a larger 
money consideration than the treaty of New Echota with the 
Cherokees in 1886. 
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The treaties made with Indian tribes have, of conrse, been 
mainly treaties of cession. Most of our readers will be sur- 
prised to learn the extent of lands east of the Mississippi 
Which are embraced in sales to the United States ; being no less 
than the entire States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, with considerable portions of Ten- 
nessee, Michigan, and Wisconsin.* And these treaties were not 
a mere form to amuse and quiet savages, a half-compassionate, 
half-contemptuous humoring of unruly children. The United 

* The cessions of territorj embraced in the present States of Florida (Seminole 
and Florida Indians), Alabama (Creeks and Cberokces), Mississippi (Choctaws 
and Chickasaws), Georgia (Croeka and Cberokees), and Tennessee (Cbickasaws 
and Cherokecs), were made at dates between 1801 and 1835. Tbe cessions of ter- 
ritory to the north were made by confederacies bearing much more formidable titles, 
though in reality far inferior in numbers and powers to the Southern tribes. A 
few examples will suffice, the names of existing towns and cities being used to indi- 
eate the cessions, rather than the metes and bounds by which they were described 
in the treaties. 

Ohio. — In 1795, the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawnees, Ottawas, Chippewas, 
Pottawatomies, Miamies, Eel-Kivers, Wea5i, Kickapoos, Piankeshaws, and Kaskas- 
kias being greatly moved thereon to by the words of Anthony Wayne, commonly 
called Mad Anthony, Major-Greneral in the army of the United States, ceded 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Zanesville, Cbillicothe, Portsmouth, Marietta, 
Thompson, Canton, Steubenville, Hamilton, and other towns and cities too numer- 
ous to mention. Of the high contracting parties to this treaty, the Ottawas, Kicka- 
poos, and Pottawatomies are now citizens of the tJnited States ; the Eel-Rivers 
muster on pay-day nineteen men, women, and children ; the Weas, Kaskaskias, and 
Piankeshaws together number three or four score ; the Delawares, Shawnees, and 
Miamies have practically lost their identity by being merged with other tribes ; 
the Chippewas alone remain respectable and formidable. 

In 1805, the Wyandots, Ottawas, Chippewas, Mansees, Delawares, Shawnees, and 
Pottawatomies cc^ed Cleveland, Sandusky, Norwalk, Oberlin, and Akron ; and in 
1817, the same confederacy ceded Toledo and Fremont 

Indiana. — In 1803, the Delawares, Shawnees, Pottawatomies, Miamies, Eel Rivers, 
Weas, Kickapoos, Piankeshaws, and Kaskaskias ceded Washington, Princeton, and 
Vincennes. In 1 804, the Piankeshaws ceded Rockport and Evansville. In 1805, 
the Delawares, Pottawatomies, Miamies, Eel-Rivers, and Weas ceded Madison, Jef- 
ferson ville. New Albany, Pac^, and Seymour. In 1809, the Delawares, Pottawi^' 
omics, Miamies, and Eel-Rivers ceded Sullivan, Terre Haute, Richmond, Centre- 
Tille, and Connersville. In 1818, the Miamies ceded Indianapolis, Greencastle, 
Shelby villc, Franklin, Crawfordsvillc, Lafayette, Logansport, Peru, Wabash, Hun- 
tington, and Fort Wayne; and in 1826, the same tribe ceded Valparaiso, La Porte, 
South Bend, and Kcndallsville. The same year the Pottawatomies ceded Columbia. 

Illinois. — In 1805, the Piankeshaws ceded Olney and Effingham. In 1816, the 
Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies ceded, without the reservation of one 
comer-lot, Joliet and Chicago ; in 1829, the same Indians, with much better judg- 
ment, ceded Galena; and in 1833, Waukegan. In 1819, the Kickapoos ceded Paris 
and Champaign. 
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States were not then grown so great that they could afford to 
value lightly the free relinquishment of the soil by the native 
owners of it. At the time most of the treaties with tribes 
east of the Mississippi were concluded, not only did the right 
remain in the Indians, but enough of power to make it as much 
a diplomatic triumph to obtain a cession on favorable terms, 
as it would be to negotiate a successful treaty with one of the 
states of Central America to-day. The United States were 
clearly the stronger party in every such case ; but the Indians 
were, in the great body of instances, still so formidable, that to 
wrest their lands from them by pure, brutal violence would 
have required an exertion of strength which the government 
was ill prepared to make. So that, while it is true that the 
Indians were generally made ready to negotiate by the use of 
military force and by the pressure of white settlements, it is 
not true that the considerations and privileges accorded them 
in these treaties were a gift out of good-nature. 

So much for the power of the Indians when they made these 
treaties. Their right to these lands is quite as well established 
historically. In the early history of the Western world, the 
principle was fully recognized that, while sovereignty rested, not 
with the Indians, but with the civilized power claiming by virtue 
of discovery, the Indians were the rightful occupants, with a 
just and perfect claim to retain possession and enjoy the use 
until they should be disposed voluntarily to part with it. Great 
Britain, Holland, France, and Spain, the four powers claiming 
sovereignty by virtue of discovery within the present territory 
of the United States, conceded no less than this to the natives ; 
while France, in the cession of the Province of Louisiana, ex* 
pressly reserved the rights allowed the Indians by its own 
treaties and articles, ^' until, by mutual consent of the United 
States and the said tribes or nations, other suitable articles shall 
have been agreed upon." 

" Such being the right of the Indians to the soil, the United States 
for more than eighty-five years pursued a uniform course of extinguish- 
ing the Indian title only with the consent of those Indian tribes which 
were recognized as having claim by reason of occupancy : such consent 
being expressed in treaties, to the formation of which both parties ap- 
proached as having eqpal rights of initiative, and equal rights in nego- 
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tiadon. These treaties were made from time to time (not less than 372 
being embraced in the General Statutes of the United States) as the 
pressure of white settlements or the fear or the experience of Indian 
bosUlities made the demand for the removal of one tribe after another 
urgent or imperative. Except only in the ease of the Jhdicms in 3iin- 
naotOy after the outbreak of 1862, the United States government ha* 
nsver extlnguiihed an Indian tide as hy right of conquest; and in this 
latter case the government provided the Indians another reservation, 
besides giving them the proceeds of the sales of the lands vacated bj 
them in Minnesota, — so scrupulously, up to that time, had the right of 
the Indians to the soil been respected, at least in form. It is not to be 
denied that wrong was of\en done in fact to tribes in the negotiation of 
treaties of cession. The Indians were not infrequently overborne or 
deceived bj the agents of the government in these transactions ; some- 
times, too, unquestionablj, powerful tribes were permitted to cede lands 
to which weaker tribes had a better claim ; but, formallj at least, the 
United States accepted the cession successively of all lands to which 
Indian tribes could show color of title, which are embraced in the lim- 
ita of any of the present States of the Union, except California and 
Nevada." — i^^poW on Indian Affairs, 1872, pp. 83, 84. 

lu 1871, however, the insolence of conscious strength and 
the growing jealousy of the House of Representatives towards 
the prerogative arrogated by the Senate of determining, in con- 
nection with the executive, all questions of Indian right and 
title, and of committing the United States incidentally to pe- 
cuniary obligations limited only by its own discretion, for which 
the House should be bound to make provision without inquiry, 
led to the adoption, after several severe parliamentary struggles, 
of the declaration which stands at the head of this paper. 

In abruptly terminating thus the long series of Indian treaties, 
and forever closing the only course of procedure known for 
the adjustment of difficulties, and even for the administration 
of ordinary business, with Indian tribes, Congress provided no 
substitute, and up to the present time has neglected to prescribe 
the methods by which, after the abrogation of the national 
character of the Indians, either their internal matters or their 
relations with the general government are to be regulated. The 
Indian Intercourse Act of 1884, though still nominally in force, 
is so largely predicated upon the tribal constitution, and assumes 
so oniformlj the national sufficiency of the tribe, that all the 
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life and virtue are taken out of it hy the Act of 1871 just cited ; 
and the country is, in efifect, lefb without rule or prescription for 
the government of Indian afiairs. It is sufierance, not law, 
which enables the Indian Office to-day to administer its charge. 
While the Act of 1871 strikes down at a blow the hereditary 
authority of the chiefs, no legislation has invested Indian 
agents with magisterial powers, or provided for the assembling 
of the Indian demos. There is at this time no semblance of 
authority for the punishment of any crime which one Indian 
may commit against another, nor any mode of procedure, 
recognized by treaty or statute, for the regulation of matters 
between the government and the several tribes. So far as the 
law is concerned, complete anarchy exists in Indian afiGurs; 
and nothing but the singular homogeneity of Indian communi- 
ties, and the almost unaccountable spontaneity and unanimity 
of public sentiment within them, has thus far prevented the 
attention of Congress and the country being called most pain- 
fully to the unpardonable negligence of the national legislature 
in failing to provide a substitute for the time-honored policy 
which was destroyed by the Act of 1871. 

In treating the Indian question of the present day, the temp- 
tation is strongly felt to dwell upon the history of Indian tribes 
and upon the physical and moral characteristics of this singular 
race. Yet if way be once given to this inclination, not only will 
the time and space necessary for a discussion of the present and 
the future of the Indian tribes be sacrificed, but the attention 
of the reader will be so overwhelmed with the multitude of 
names and incidents that he will be embarrassed rather than 
assisted in his understanding of the subject to be treated. The 
value, for our purpose, of facts and incidents in Indian history 
is not at all according to their value historically or romantically* 
Indeed, such has been the fatality to the aborigines of contact 
with the whites that, it may almost be said, the importance 
to-day of tribes is inversely as their importance in the annals 
of the country. Among the greatest figures of the past are 
those of bands and confederacies that have utterly disappeared 
from the continent, happy that their long, savage independence 
and their brief, fierce resistance to the encroachments of the 
pale-face were not to bo succeeded by a dreary period of sub- 
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misBion, bmniliaiiony and dependence. *Other tribes, that bat a 
few generations ago sbook the infSEint colonies with terror, or 
eren dared to stand across the path of the Bepnblic, and for a 
time flung a shadow as of eclipse over its destiny, are now rep- 
resented upon the annuity or feeding lists of the United States 
by a few score of diseased wretches, who hang about the settle- 
ments, begging and stealing where they can, and quarrelling 
like dogs over the entrails of the becTCs that are slaughtered 
for them. < Still other tribes, once warlike and powerful, haye, 
hj a fortunate turn of character and circumstance, become so 
rich and respectable as not only to depriye them of all romantic 
interest, but practically to take them out of the scope of the 
Indian question. Other tribes, still having among them men 
whose grandfathers besieged Detroit under Pontiac, are now re- 
solved into citizens of the United States, eligible for the Chief ^^ 
Justiceship or the Presidency. 

j^ch considerations as we have here briefly sketched 8u£5ce ^ 
to sliow the inexpediency of entering upon Indian history, qua ^'\ 
histoi^, as an introduction to the discussion of the Indian 
problems of to-day. Equally obdurate must one be with seduc- 
tions of Indian ethnology, except so far only as it may serve 
to assist and simplify the classification of the present Indian 
population, to refer tribes and bands to recognized groups or 
flEimilies, for the better and briefer characterization of their 
qualities and affinities. 

Even stronger yet is the temptation to enter upon the anal- 
ysis and portraiture of the original and native character of 
the North American Indian. Voluptuary and stoic ; swept bj 
gusts of fury too terrible to be witnessed, yet imperturbable 
beyond all men, under the ordinary excitements and accidents 
of life ; garrulous, yet impenetrable ; curious, yet himself re- 
served ; proud and mean, alike beyond compare ; superior to 
torture and the presence of certain death, yet, by the standards 
of all other peoples, a coward in battle ; capable of magnani- 
mous actions which, when uncovered of all romance, are worthy 
of the best days of Roman virtue, yet more cunning, false, and 
cruel than the Bengalee, — this copper-colored sphinx, this rid- 
dle unread of men equally fascinates and foils the inquirer. 
This, however, is the Indian of history. The Indian for 
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whom the goyemment is colled to provide Bubsistenoe and in- 
struction presents no such psychological difficulties. Curious 
compound and strange self-contradiction as the red man is in 
his native character, in his traditional pursuits, and amid the 
surroundings of his own wild life, yet when broken down by the 
military power of the whites, thrown out of his familiar rela- 
tions, his stupendous conceit, with its glamour of savage pomp 
and glory, rudely dispelled, his occupation gone, himself a beg- 
gar, the red man becomes the most commonplace person imagi- 
nable, of very simple natm*e, limited aspirations, and enormous 
appetites.* 

The Indian question naturally divides itself into two : What 
shall be done with the Indian as an obstacle to the national pro- 
gress? What shall be done with him when, and so far as, he ceases 
to oppose or obstruct the extension of railways and settlements ? 
It is because these two parts of the question have not been sep- 
arately regarded that so much confusion has been introduced 
into the discussion of Indian affairs. Widely diverse, for ex- 
ample, as are the criticisms popularly expressed on what is 
known as the ^^ Indian policy'' of President Grant's adminis- 
tration, the writer can confidently affirm, as the result of hun- 
dreds of interviews, formal and informal, stated and casual, 
friendly and the reverse, with men from every section of the 
country, of both parties, and of all professions, that he believes 
there is no political subject mooted to-day on which there are 
so slight differences of real opinion, or indeed such general con- 
sent, when men will once come to terms with each other, and 
begin to talk about the same thing. He has never known a 
man, even from the Territories or the border States, make ob* 
jeotion, on a candid statement, to the intentions and purposes 
of that administration towards the Indian, unless it were some 
man peculiarly vulgar and brutal ; such a one, for instance, as, 
if a Southerner, would give his time and breath to indiscriminate 
abuse of the negroes. Instead of there being two parties on 
this subject, there is, therefore, if the observations of the writer 
have been well made, no reason to suppose that any considerable 
division of opinion or feeling respecting the duty of the govern- 
ment, at the present moment, by the aborigines of the country^ 

* Fort/ IndUiDs, not one of whom had skipped a meal for a month, hare beea 
known to eat two handled and eighty poonds of dreaied meat at a ein.^\A y^U^ 
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Take the public sentiment of Arizona, for example. It is the 
almost universal belief throughout the coimtry, Uiat the people 
of this Territory have a deadly hostility to the Indians, and med- 
itate nothing but mischief towards them ; and it certainly must 
be admitted that press and people alike indulge in expressions 
which fairly bear that construction, and are quite enough to 
create an impression that the citizens of the Territory hate an 
Indian as an Indian, and have no humane sentiments whatever 
towards the race. And yet the writer would as soon leave the 
question, whether the government should render some kindly 
service to the Papagoes, or to the Penias and Maricopas, in the 
way of assisting them to self-maintenance, or of providing in- 
struction in letters or in the mechanic arts, to the general yoice 
of the people of Arizona, as to any missionary association in 
New York or Boston the coming May. When the press of 
Arizona cry out against the Indian policy of the government, 
and denounce Eastern philanthropy, they have in mind the war- 
like and depredating bands, and they are exasperated by what 
they deem, perhaps unreasonably but not unnaturally, the weak- 
ness and indecision of the executive in failing to properly plro- 
tect the frontier. Indians, to them, mean Apaches, and their 
violence on the Indian question arises from the belief that the 
administration of Indian affairs has been committed to senti- 
mentalists, who have no appreciation of the terrible stress which 
these Indian outrages bring upon the remote settlements. Bui^ 
were the question one of helping, in a practical fashion suited 
to the habits and views of life of a border community, a tribe 
of Indians who are peaceful, and in a poor way helpful, there 
is no reason to suppose that the inhabitants of Tucson or Pres- 
cott would be behind an Eastern congregation in readiness for 
the work. And this impression the writer derives, not alone 
from the amiable and cultivated gentleman who represents that 
Territory in Congress, but from contact and correspondence with 
many influential and representative citizens of Arizona, and 
from a study of the very journals that so teem with denuncia- 
tions of the Indian policy of the government.* 

* Tho writer does not intend to say that the citizens of the border States are 
always just or reasonable in their disposition towards the Indians. It cannot bo 
denied that, in the exasperation of conflict^ th^ often commit atrocities rivalling 
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On the other hand, in our prosperous and well-ordered com- 
munities at the East, a gentleman of leisure and of native 
benevolence, whose ears have never rung with the war-whoop, 
whose eyes have never witnessed the horrid atrocities of Indian 
warfare, and who is only disturbed in his pleasing reveries by 
the occasional tramp of the policeman about his house, is apt to 
dwell exclusively upon the other side of the Indian question. 
To such a man, as he recalls the undoubted wrongs done the 
Indian in the past, as he contemplates the fate of a race whose 
heroic and romantic qualities have been greatly exaggerated, 
or as he listens to the flattering tale of a missionary returned 
from some peaceful and half-civilized tribe, it is very pleasant 
to think that the original owners of the soil are to be protected 
by the government, saved to humanity, educated in the useful 
arts, and elevated to a Christian civilization. On such a man 
accounts of Indian outrages make little impression. He re-' 
gards them as the invention of pioneer malice, or easily dis- 
poses of them by a mental reference to the crimes perpetrated 
daily in his own town or city. He is, perhaps, so ignorant of 
Indian matters as to think that all the Indians of the country 
form one homogeneous community, and cannot understand 
how it should be that, while Cherokees are supporting churches 
and colleges and orphan asylums at home, and sending their 
sons to receive classical and professional education in the best 
schools of the East, Eiowas should roast their prisoners alive, 
and brain the babe before the eyes of its mother. Is it a 
matter of wonder that men who are contemplating things so 

those of the savages ; that, moreover, nnder the smart of wrong, they are very 
oftun indiscriminating in their revenge, and do crncl injustice to peaceful bands ; 
and that, with the recklessness characteristic of border talk, they indulge to a vast 
extent in denunciations of horrible sound. To this is added, that in sach comma- 
nitics are found more than the usual number of persons of a natural malignity of 
disposition, often refugees from criminal justice, who delight in committing oat- 
rages upon the exposed and helpless members of an inferior race. The opinioo 
which the writer has given above is entirely consistent with the present admissions. 
The animosities felt and expressed are not towards the Indians as Indians, bat 
arise out of the sense of injuries suffered and the apprehension of farther suffering. 
Were the Indians once rendered, by the extension and strengthening of our settle*' 
mcnts, powerless for harm, the easy tolerance, the rough good-nature, and the 
quick condonement of wrong, which characterize pioneer communities, wonld 
speedily reconcile the whites to their presence, and establbh relations not wholly 
anworthy of both parties. 
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different as are the Eastern philanthropist and the Western 
settler, when the Indians are spoken of, should imagine that 
thej disagreed as to the policy of the goyemment, and come 
to entertain contempt or repugnance for each other, while, in 
fact, on an honest statement of a given case, neither would 
dissent, in the slightest degree, from the views of the other ? If 
there is, then, such a liability to confusion and misapprehension 
in the discussion of the Indian question, we may be allowed to 
insist strongly upon the necessity of the distinction indicated. 

The actually or potentially hostile tribes of the United 
States number, on a rough computation suited to the rudeness 
of the definition, sixty-four thousand. It is these only which 
we have to treat under the first division of our question. 
What shall be done with the Indian as an obstacle to the 
national progress ? This number of sixty-four thousand is 
made up as follows : the actually depredating bands. North- 
west and Southwest, probably have not exceeded, during the 
past year, seven thousand, mainly Eiowas, Gomanches, and 
Apaches. The tribes with which these bands are directly and 
intimately connected contain about twenty thousand, including 
the marauders. There are further included in this calculation 
tribes and bands numbering in the aggregate about forty-four 
thousand, which are now generally at peace. 

It will be seen that the number which we have taken for the 
potentially hostile Indians is many times greater than the num- 
ber of the actually hostile. Yet, on the other hand, we have 
not intended to embrace all those tribes which might be exas- 
perated to the point of resistance by a reckless disregard of 
treaties on tmi part of the government, or by a series of wan- 
ton acts of abuse on the part of white settlers. There is a line 
beyond which no man or people may safely be pressed ; and 
there are few bands of Indians, East or West, however con- 
temptible in numbers or character, which, if wronged and 
trampled on, might not in their indignant despair teach their 
oppressors a lesson at which the world would shudder. We 
are contemplating no such possibilities. We are assuming 
that the government will, as it has generally done in the past, 
respect treaty obligations, and that the intercourse of the Indi- 
ans with their white neighbors will be marked by only such spo- 
radic acts of individual wrong as are in the nature of the case. 
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The tribes to which we refer as potentially hostile are, fiurst, 
those now in immediate contact with the whites, whose claims 
to territory are so far disregarded, either by the action of the 
government or by the unauthorized intrusion of pioneers and 
prospectors, or whose means of subsistence are so far impaired 
or threatened by the extension of railways and settlements, 
that hostilities are only prevented by the bounty of the gov- 
ernment in feeding the members of such tribes, in whole or in 
part ; by liberal presents of trinkets and useful goods ; by the 
exercise of especial watchfulness in avoiding occasions of dis- 
pute and points of collision ; and finally by a willingness on 
the part of the government to overlook ofiences and even to 
tolerate a degree of insolence ratlier than allow a breach of the 
peace : second, those tribes not now to any great extent in 
contact with the whites, and exhibiting no desire to go out of 
their way to make trouble, but of which the same must, in the 
inevitable course of the national progress, in a few years be- 
come true as of the tribes embraced under the first class. 

But these classes, as we have thus described them, are yet 
far too numerous for the facts of the case. We must still 
further reduce them by excluding all such tribes as, from 
location, from traditional friendship for the whites, or from 
weakness of character, are unlikely, in any event reasonably to 
be contemplated, to become involved in hostilities. 

Among the Indians who, by the force of their location and 
surroundings, are rendered powerless for armed resistance are 
not a few of the Indians of Minnesota and even some in Wis- 
consin, who have no love for the whites, and would make 
exceedingly bad neighbors to frontier settlements, but who, 
encircled as they are by powerful communities, submit sul- 
lenly to their condition. The same may be said of many 
bands in Kansas, Nebraska, and on the Pacific coast. These 
are Indians who have been overtaken, surrounded, and dis- 
armed by the progress of population, but, either through the 
neglect of the governmejtit or by the failure of the usual agen- 
cies of instruction and industrial assistance, have reoo^ined 
barbarous, and, as their natural means of subsistence grow 
scantier, are becoming every year more miserable. 

There is another and much larger class of Indians from 
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whom no organized violence is to be expected in the course of 
the complete Betdement of the country, not because thej are 
rendered helpless by the force of their location^ nor because 
they have any traditional friendship for the whites, nor because 
they do not experience suffering enough to impel a warlike 
people to a struggle for life, but because they are not fighting 
Indians. Actual outrage might drive some of these tribes to 
resistance ; but, under the slow wasting-away of their means 
of subsistence and the gradual pressure of the settlements, 
they are, and are likely to remain, wholly passive, accepting 
their fate and sinking to the lowest point of human misery 
without a single heroic effort. Some of these tribes have been 
'^ put upon '' by their more warlike neighbors through many 
generations, driven from their original hunting-grounds, and 
harassed even in the mountains where they have taken refuge, 
until their spirit has been utterly crushed and they have be- 
come as submissive as the Southern negroes. This is true of 
large numbers of the Indians of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and 
Southern California. They have neither the individual courage 
nor the instinct of confederation entitling them to be reckoned 
among the potentially hostile tribes. 

Still again we count out several powerM tribes, able to 
bring five hundred or a thousand warriors each into the field, 
which, by reason of traditional friendship and their frequent 
alliance with our troops in campaigns against hostile Indians, 
are sure to remain the friends of the government under any 
tolerable treatment. Indeed, neglect and abuse seem insuffi- 
cient to alienate these allies. Their faith once pledged, and 
friendship cemented by sacrifices and sufferings, they cling to 
the fortunes of the whites with romantic fidelity. Such are 
the Arickarees,* Mandans, and Gros Ventres of the Upper 

* The relations of the Arickarees — or, as thejr are commonly called, even in 
o£5ciaI reports, the 'Rees *— to the goremment form one of the most instmctiTe 
chapters of Indian history. In 183S the a^nt for the Upper Biissouri Indian 
agencj, in his annual report to the Department of Indian Affairs, used the follow- 
ing language in respect to this tribe : — 

*' The Riccaras have long been notorious for their treachery and barbarity, and, 
within my own recollection, have murdered and pillaged more of our citizens than 
all the other tribes between the western borders of Missouri and the heads of the 
Columbia River." — Rtpcrt on Indian Affairs, 1838-9, p. 65. 

This is language which one might expect from the agent of some exceptionally 
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Missouri ; such the Pawnees of Kansas ; such the Flatheads, 
Koutonais, and Pend d'Oreilles, whose boast is that their tribes 
never killed a white man ; such, in a degree, the Crows of Mon- 
tana. These tribes, and others of less consequence, are not 
onlj sure, in the event of kindly treatment by the government, 
to remain its fast friends, but they may be relied upon, in the 
future as in the past, to do much to check the audacity of 
their hostile neighbors, and, in the last resort, to furnish 
reinforcements of the most effective and economical sort to 
the troops operating against predatory bands. The 'Bees 
have for some years sent their warriors into the field at every 
call of the government, and a considerable body of scouts from 
this warlike tribe are constantly maintained in service. The 
Crows earnestly desire the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, which is destined to act as a complete barrier against 
the incursions of their mortal enemies, the Sioux ; and they 
may be relied on for important assistance in covering the par- 
ties engaged in the construction of the road, and in protecting 
its trains and stations when finished. 

Alliances of this character the government has no right to 
decline. Both for the protection of the settlements and for 
the sake of confirming these bands in their attachment to the 
government, the employment of Indians in a campaign, whether 
they be called soldiers or scouts, is not only justifiable, but 
highly expedient. It costs nothing to put such allies into the 
field, and little to maintain them. They are most useful aux- 
iliaries while employed, and may be discharged without cere- 
mony, and with no likelihood of *' war claims " arising to worry 

troublesome band of Sioux. But, to the contrary, in another portion of his report 
{lb. p. 64) the same agent says : "No Indians ever manifested a greater degree of 
friendship for the whites in general, or more respect for our gOTemment, than the 
Sioux." This report was made thirty-four years ago, the limit of one human genera- 
tion. To-day the Sioux are among the most dangerous and troublesome Indians 
on the hands of the gorernment, while the Arickarees are our fast friends and 
allies. Lien tenant- General Sheridan, in 1871, writing of these Indians, now located 
at Fort Berthold, says : " They have always been civU and well disposed, and 
have been repaid by the government with neglect and starvation. Of all Indians 
in the country, they were the best entitled to be looked after and made happy and 
contented." Something, clearly, has made this difference, and an inquirer would 
doubtless find here an explanation of no small part of the difficulties which the 
United States government has experienced in dealing with the Indian tribes. 
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Congress for a few sessions, and be Onally compounded at the 
rate of a thousand dollars a man for each three months of 
service. General Crook's campaigns on the Pacific coast, many 
years ago, and in Arizona during the past season, have shown 
most strikingly the advantages to be derived from such enlist- 
ment of friendly tribes. The objection urged i^inst such 
employment of friendly Indians, that it tends to brutalize them 
and confirm them in savagery, and thus to defeat the efforts of 
the government to refine and elevate their sentiments and con- 
dition, is entitled to little respect. The country will not believe 
that an Indian is too precious to do the work to which white 
men are put. The white man is rarely a better ^citizen for having 
been a soldier ; but the Indian is distinctly a better friend to the 
United States for having fought by the side of our troops and 
received the pay of the government. Congress should certainly 
provide authority and means for keeping in service as many of 
the friendly Indians as can be effectively employed, until the pos- 
sibility of a general Indian war is past. Such a reinforcement 
of our army would be of incalculable value to the frontier set- 
tlements, while it would cost less than the maintenance of an 
additional squadron of cavalry. 

Having excluded all tribes and bands of the character, or in 
the position, indicated under the three heads above, we make up 
the list of the potentially hostile Indians somewhat as follows : 
Of the Sioux of Dacotah, tribes, bands, and parties, to the num- 
ber of 15,000 ; of the Indians of Montana, Blackfeet, Bloods, 
and Piegans, Assinaboines, and roving Sioux, to tlie number of 
20,000 ; of the Indians in the extreme southwestern part of 
the Indian Territory and on the borders of Texas, Eiowas, 
Comanches, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, to the number of 
7,000 ; of the Indians of Arizona, Apaches of several tribes, to 
the number of 9,000 ; of the Mountain Indians of Colorado, 
Utah, and Nevada, to the number of 5,000 ; of the Indians of 
New Mexico, to the number of 2,000 ; and of the Indians in 
Oregon and Washington Territory, to the number of 6,000. 
The 64,000 Indians thus enumerated comprise substantially ail 
the tribes and bands with which the government is obliged to 
contemplate the possibility of war. It is in the highest degree 
improbable, however, that the United States would, even in the 
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event of what might properly be called a general Indian war, 
be called on to fight more than one half of these Indians at 
any one time ; while, with a reasonable policy of concession, 
the number of actually hostile and depredating bands may be 
steadily reduced, and the whole body of dangerous Indians 
held in check until the advance of population shall render 
them incapable of mischief. The measures by which this is to 
be efiected must be considered candidly, in the light of the 
alternative presented, and not as if they were proposed as 
measures wholly agreeable to the tastes or the temper of those 
who are called to administer Indian affairs. 

That we may obtain a true impression of one of the condi- 
tions on which peace is maintained with certain Indian tribes, 
let us take a leaf out of the official record of the dealings of 
the government with the Sioux during the past year. Early in 
1872, an unusualiy large number of Indians were assembled 
at the Red Cloud Agency near Port Laramie in Wyoming. By 
far the greater part were habituSe of this or some other Sioux 
agency ; but among them were many Northern Indians, who 
were for the first time the guests of the government, and who, 
not having become accustomed to eat the bread of dependence, 
were much more intractable and insolent than the others. 
The presence of these Indians produced great turmoil at the 
agency, and considerable apprehension on the part of the 
agent. Nothing in the nature of an outbreak occurred, how- 
ever ; the strangers gradually went away to their summer 
hunt on the Powder River, and the agency was brought back 
to its usual condition. But while this was being effected, a 
ranchman named Powell, who had a large drove of cattle near 
Fort Laramie, was robbed and murdered. The bloody details 
were soon known, for Indians are such inveterate gossips that 
they can keep no secret, however dangerous disclosure may 
be to them. The murderers were Northern Indians, who had 
instantly left for their own country. At two successive coun- 
cils, both the civil and the military authorities demanded the 
surrender of the guilty parties and the return of the stolen 
stock. The chiefs present and the great body of their follow- 
ers most unmistakably disapproved and regretted the act, if for 
no better reason than because they apprehended the conse- 

VOL. cxvi. — NO. 289. 28 
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quences ; but thej disclaimed any responBibility therefor, the 
murderers not being of their own proper number; pleaded 
their inability to arrest the fugitives with their bloody spoils, 
and, for the rest, did nothing. The government, for that mat- 
ter, after much expostulation, did the same ; troops were not 
marched northward to seize the murderers ; the rations of the 
Sioux were not ordered to be stopped until satisfaction had 
been given ; and the murder of Powell remains to-day unpun- 
ished by the government of the United States. 

A second condition on which peace is maintained is the 
subsistence of certain tribes at the expense of the government, 
without referentse to their ability or disposition to work. Every 
five or seven days, twenty thousand Sioux, big and little, 
assemble around the agencies for the distribution of food. 
Soldiers' rations are dealt out ; flour by the hundred sacks is 
delivered to them ; beeves by the score are turned loose to be 
shot down and eaten up in savage fashion. The expense of this 
service is a million five hundred thousand dollars a year, — one 
seventh the total cost of poornsupport in the United States. 
About one million more is expended for the total or partial 
subsistence of other tribes, especially in the Southwest.* Coin- 
cidently with this, occasions for increased expenditure have 
arisen in connection with tribes not upon the feeding-list, so 
that the average cost of the Indian service has gone up from 
four millions in 1866, 1867, and 1868, to seven millions at the 
present time. It should be remarked, however, that it is only 
the increase which measures the cost of the ^^ peace policy," 
so called, more than one half of the four millions of ex- 



* The extent of this feeding bnsiness may be judged from the following exhibit 
of the contracts for Indian supplies entered into for the cnrrent fiscal year : — 



Beef, on the hoof 

Bacon . 

Sugar 

Flour . 

Cofiee 

Soap 

Salt 

Tobacco 

Saleratus 



$ 764,804.50 
131,546.99 
98,417.25 
315,808.40 
108,179.60 
6,242.09 
960.75 
55,464.00 
362.50 
Report of the Board o/lndUm ComnuMsionert, 1872, p. 25. 
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penditure in the former period being the lawful due of the 
Indians * under treaty stipulations, in consideration for the 
cession of lands ; and the remainder covering the general 
expenses of the service. The following table exhibits the 
expenditures of the government on account of the Indian 
service for the twelve years 1861 to 1872 : — 



Tear. 


Kxpenditaras od IikUmi Aoeoont. 


Year. 


KxpendltuFM on Indian Aeooont. 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


$2,865,481.17 
2,327,948.37 
3,152,032.70 
2,629,975.97 
5,059,360.71 
3,295,729.32 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


$4,642,531.77 
4,100,682.32 
7,042,923.06 
3,407,938.15 
7,426,997.44 
7,061,728.82 



Now it must honestly be confessed that the United States 
government in such dealings with Indian tribes as have been 
recited does not act a very handsome part. To pay black- 
mail to insolent savages (for that is simply what it amounts 
to) ; to feed forty or fifty thousand people who make no pre- 
tence of doing anything for themselves, and who appear to 
think that they are conferring a distinguishing honor upon the 
government by accepting its bounty ; to allow the murder of 
an American citizen, of whatever character or degree, to go un- 
punished ; — these are not things pleasant to contemplate. It 
may be a duty to administer Indian afiairs. in this way ; but it 
must be a duty far more disagreeable to any man of spirit than 
would be a call to take part in the punishment of the savages, 
at no more than the personal risk usually incident to a cam- 
paign. And yet, in the face of all this, we do not hesitate to 
say that the general course of the government in such dealings 
as have been described above is expedient and humane, just 
and honorable. This is a proposition which, in the view of 



* The subsistence of the Sioux for the term of five years is guaranteed to them 
by the treaty of 1868, and may hence be said to be a part-consideration for the 
relinquishment of territory claimed by them. It is none the less, in fact, one of the 
present conditions of maintaining the peace ; and, were it not provided bf treaty, 
would unquestionably be proTided, all the same, by law, as a manifest neosMity of 
the situation, exactly as the Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Witchitas, 
etc., in the Southwest, are subsisted, although no treaty provision to that effect 
exists. 
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such admissions as have been made, maj seem to impose a for- 
midable burden of proof ; yet is it not only consistent with the 
highest reason of the case, but susceptible of very simple and 
direct demonstration. 

In the first place, it should be remarked that there can be no 
question of national dignity involved in the treatment of savages 
by a civilized power. The proudest Anglo-Saxon will climb a 
tree with a bear behind him, and deem not his honor, but his 
safety, compromised by the situation. With wild men, as with 
wild beasts, the question whether to fight, coax, or ran is a 
question merely of what is easiest or safest, in the situation 
given. Points of dignity only arise between those who are, or 
assume to be, equals. Indeed, nothing is at times so contemptu- 
ous as compliance. It indicates not merely a consciousness of 
thought, but of strength so superior as to decline comparison or 
contest. 

Grant that some petty Sioux chief believes that the govern- 
ment of the United States feeds him and his lazy followers out 
of fear, or out of respect for his greatness : what then ? It will 
not be long before the agent of the government will be pointing 
out the particular row of potatoes which his Majesty must hoe 
before his Majesty can dine. The people of the United States 
surely are great enough, and sufficiently conscious of their 
greatness, to indulge a little longer the self-complacent fancies 
of those savage tribes, if by that means a desolating war may 
be avoided. 

And in this we shall only do what other nations have done, 
and esteemed themselves wise in doing. The Greeks and 
Romans, except in periods of ambitious frenzy, recognized the 
fruitlessness and folly of fighting absolute savages, and did 
not scruple, in the height of their conquering pride, to keep the 
peace with Scythians and Parthians as best they could. The 
English, the Dutch, the Spanish, the Portuguese, in their Ameri- 
can colonies, only fought the natives when for their purposes 
they must, preserving the peace, when they could, by pres- 
ents and even by tribute. Statesmen who would have em- 
broiled Europe on a question of dinner etiquette, have fully 
recognized the principle that there could be no issue of dignity 
between a civilized power and a band of irresponsible savages ; 
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and have submitted, without any feeling of degradation, to 
demands the most unreasonable, urged in terms the most 
insolent. ' 

Nor is there any savor of treachery in the goTemment thus 
biding its time. In this the government simply, for a wise con- 
sideration of the exposed situation of the settlements, refrains 
from the full exercise of the authority which it claims. It in 
no wise deceives the Indians, but only indulges their illusion 
till the time comes when the illusion must be broken. It 
watches the troubled sleep of the maniac, ready to restrain 
his violence if he wakes, yet mercifully willing that he should 
remain unconscious. And this forbearance of the government 
is not less kind to the aborigines than to those of our citizens who 
are building their homes within reach of the red man's hand. 
If the savages — Sioux, Eiowas, Glieyennes, Gomanches, whom 
the United States are thus playing with -^ realized in any ade* 
quate measure what the next few years have in store for them, 
— how completely they will be surrounded and disarmed, how 
certainly they will be forced to labor like squaws for their 
bread, how stringently the government will enforce its require- 
ments when their power of resistance shall have departed, — it is 
inconceivable that in their present temper, ignorant as they are 
of the real resources of the whites, and conscious that they can 
still bring eight thousand warriors into the field, they would 
precipitate a contest which, though it would involve untold 
misery to our border population, must inevitably end in their 
own destruction. 

If, then, there is nothing inconsistent with national dignity 
or honor in thus temporizing with hostile savages, it certainly 
can be shown to be in a high degree compatible with the inter- 
ests and the welfare of all the white communities which are, by 
their advanced position, placed at the mercy of the Indians. 
Thousands and even tens of thousands of our citizens are now 
living within reach of the first murderous outbreak of a general 
Indian war. Since 1868, when the trans-continental railroad 
was completed, population has found its way into regions to 
which the rate of progress previously maintained would not in 
fifty years have carried it ; into nooks and comers which five 
years ago were scarcely known to trappers and guides. Instead 
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of exposing to Indian contact, as heretofore, a clearly defined 
frontier line, upon two or three faces, our settlements haye pene- 
trated the Western country in everj direction, and from every 
direction, creeping along the course of every stream, seeking out 
every habitable valley, foUomng up every indication of gold 
among the ravines and mountains, clinging around the reserva- 
tions of the most formidable tribes, and even making lodgment 
at a hundred points on lands secured by treaty to the Indians. 
Even where the limit of settlement in any direction has appar- 
ently, for the time, been reached, we learn of some solitary 
ranchman or miner who has made his home still farther down 
the valley or up the mountain, far beyond sight or call. 

It is upon men thus exposed, without hope of escape or chance 
of resistance, that the first wrath of a general Indian war 
would break. No note of recall would avert their doom. Long 
before friendly runners could reach them, the war-whoop would 
be in their ears, and alone, unfriended, undefended, unaided, 
they would perish, as hundreds and thousands of our country- 
men have perished, at the hands of the infuriated savages. 
But it is not alone the solitary ranchmen who would be swept 
away on the first onset of Indian attack. Scores of valleys up 
which population has been steadily creeping would be instantly 
abandoned ; streams that now, from source to mouth, resound 
the stroke of the pioneer's axe, would be left desolate on the 
-first rumor of war; a hundred outlying settlements would 
disappear in a night, as the tidings of outbreak and massacre 
were borne along by hurrying fugitives. As the blood retreats, 
on the signal of danger, from the extremities to the heart, so 
would population retire, terrornstruck and precipitate, from tlie 
frontier on the first shock of war. Towns even would be 
abandoned, and the frightened inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, cumbered with household stuflF and overdriven stock, 
would crowd within the shelter of garrisons hardly adequate 
for their defence. 

Let those who think the picture overdrawn refresh their mem- 
ories by reading the account of some one good old-fashioned 
Indian massacre in the early history of the country, or even of 
the outbreak of 1862, in Minnesota, when, in a few days, nearly 
one thousand persons miserably perished at the hands of the 
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Sioux. Such 08 we have described it, no whit exaggerated, is 
the result which those who desire the govemment to take a 
dignified and decisive course with the Indians must bring them- 
selyes to contemplate as the price of that luxury. Pleasant 
indeed it would be to see justice done, without fear, to any 
marauding savage who dares to lift his hand against the 
majesty of the United States. Hard it is to the carnal heart 
to allow insolence and outrage to go unpunished. But it is not 
for legislators or administrators to indulge their tastes or their 
tempers, when such interests are at stake. By all means not dis- 
honorable or wrong in themselves, the peace is to be preserved 
with the Indians, so long as they hold thousands of our own 
people as hostages. There is no question of dignity that can 
outweigh this, the supreme consideration of the situation. 
> There could be but one plea on which such considerations as 
these might be disregarded ; and that would be the plea that 
such forbearance and indulgence on the part of the United 
States towards the savages only encouraged them to increaaed 
insolence and incited them to firesh outrages, rendering the 
situation less and less tolerable, and in the end involving 
greater sacrifice of life than would a prompt vindication of the 
authority of the govemment, once for aU, however disastrous 
in the immediate result it might prove to existing settlements. 
If the policy of temporizing which has been described does 
indeed only serve at the last to aggravate the evil, and by a 
false appearance of peace to draw within the reach of Indian 
massacre larger numbers. of whites, then it is plainly the duty 
of the government to recall, as far as may be, its citizens from 
the exposed frontier, and, at whatever expense of blood and 
treasure, make issue with the savages, and forever close the 
question by the complete conquest and reduction of all the 
hostile or dangerous tribes. But no assumption could be fur- 
ther from the facts of the case than that the effect of lenity 
has been to increase the sum of Indian outrage. There is no 
scintilla of evidence to show that any savage tribe has been 
incited by the forbearance of the govemment to increased 
depredations. On the contrary, the history of the past three 
years has shown a steady decline in the number of robberies 
and murders reported on the firontier. There is sufficient 
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ground for asserting, with respect at least to all the Northern 
tribes, that nearly every act of violence committed has been 
by irresponsible individuals and parties, without the sympathy 
of their own people, and at times to their extreme terror. 

Even among the Northern Indians whom we have been dis- 
posed to except from the credit given to the Indians generally, 
who are the subjects of the ^' peace policy," the commission of 
outrages upon settlers seems to be on the decline. In the 
Report for the year 1872, the Indian Board of Commissioners 
say: — 

"According to the evidence of a memorial of the Legislature of 
Arizona to the Congress of the United States, there were, in the year 
1869, 82 men killed and wounded by Indians, 373 horses and mules 
and 991 head of cattle taken. In 1870 there were 83 men killed, 24 
wounded, 354 horses and mules and 630 head of cattle stolen. From 
the official records of the War Department, for the two succeeding 
years, we learn that in 1871 there were 14 men and 1 woman killed 
by Indians, 5 wounded, and 131 head of horses and mules and 95 head 
of cattle taken. In 1872, there were 9 men and 1 woman killed, 1 
man wounded, 17 horses and mules and about 25 head of cattle 
taken." — Reporty p. 8. 

If a humane consideration of the exposed condition of our 
frontier settlements requires the continuance of the policy of 
bujring off the hostile and dangerous tribes, it is also true that 
the argument from economy equally favors this action on the 
part of the government. Expensive as is the Indian service as 
at present conducted in the interest of peace, it costs far 
less than fighting. What would be the expense of a general 
Indian war which should seek the complete subjugation of the 
tribes which we have described as potentially hostile, it is 
impossible to compute within a hundred millions of dollars, 
but it would undoubtedly reach an aggregate not much short 
of that of the year of largest preparations and largest opera- 
tions during the Rebellion. Does this seem extravagant, impos- 
sible ? Words of truth and soberness on such a subject surely 
might be expected from a commission comprising such men 
as Generals Sherman, Harney, Augur, and Terry of the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States. Yet these officers united in 
a Report rendered to the President on the 7th of January, 
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1868, in which they use the following language in reference to 
the " Chirrington massacre " and the Cheyenne war of 1864 : — 

** No one will be astonished that a war ensued which cost the gov- 
ernment thirty million dollars, and carried conflagration and death 
to the border settlements. During the spring and summer of 1865, 
no less than eight thousand troops were withdrawn from the effective 
force engaged in suppressing the Rebellion, to meet this Indian war. 
The result of the year*s campaign satisfied all reasonable men that war 
with Indians was useless and expensive. Fifteen or twenty Indians 
had been killed, at an expense of more than a million dollars apiece, 
while hundreds of our Foldiei*s had lost their lives, many of our border 
settlers liad been butchered and their property destroyed.'' 

This was the experience of the United States in a contest 
with an Indian tribe numbering, perhaps, four thousand men, 
women, and children, and able to bring into the field not one 
fifth as many warriors as the Sioux bands of to-day. Not to go 
back to wars waged with tribes now subjugated or extinct, 
were we to cast up the expenditures involved in the Sioux war 
of 1852-1854, the Cheyenne war of 1864, just referred to, the 
Navajo war, the s3cond ' Sioux war in 1866, the second 
Cheyenne war in 1867, we should undoubtedly reach a total 
greatly exceeding one hundred millions of dollars. Yet there 
was sought only the submission of individual tribes to single 
demands of the government, and effected generally something 
less than that. It has been shown that the actual expense of 
the so-called " peace policy " is measured by the increase of 
the average expenditures of the period 1869 to 1872 over the 
average expenditures of the period preceding, that increase 
being about three millions of dollars. This is the sum which 
is to be compared with the cost of a war which should seek to 
reduce all the Indian tribes of the continent to complete sub- 
mission by force of arms, instead of awaiting their gradual, 
and in the main peaceful, reduction through the advance of 
population and the extension of railways. 

Nor is the necessity of temporizing with the savages and 
dealing gingerly with them in view of the exposed situation of 
so many of our citizens, and the importance of pressing for- 
ward, under cover of the feeding system, the settlement of the 
Territories, likely to continue long. On this point we may be 
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permitted to quote at length from the Annual Report of the 
Commissioners on Indian Afiairs for 1872: — 

** It belongs not to a sanguine, but to a sober view of the situation, 
that three years will see the alternative of war eliminated from the 
Indian question, and the most powerful and hostile bands of to-daj 
tlirown in entire helplessness on the mercy of the government Indeed, 
the progress of two years more, if not of another summer, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, will of itself completely solve the great 
Sioux problem, and leave the ninety thousand Indians ranging between 
the two trans-continental lines as incapable of resisting the government 
as are the Indians of New York or Massachusetts. Columns moving 
north from the Union Pacific and south from the Northern Pacific 
would crush the Sioux and their confederates as between the upper and 
the nether millstone; while the rapid movement of troops along the 
northern line would prevent the escape of the savages, when hard 
pressed, into the British Possessions, which have heretofore afforded a 
convenient refuge on the approach of a military expedition. 

*' Toward the south the day of deliverance from the fear of Indian 
hostility is more distant ; yet it is not too much to expect that three 
summers of peaceful progress will forever put it out of the power of 
the tribes and bands which at present disturb Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
and New Mexico to claim consideration of the country in any other 
attitude than as pensioners upon the national bounty. The railroads 
now under construction, or projected with a reasonable assurance of 
early completion, will multiply fourfold the striking force of the army 
in that section ; the little rifts of mining settlement, now found all 
through the mountains of the Southern Territories, will have become 
self-protecting communities ; the feeble, wavering line of agricultural 
occupation, now sensitive to the faintest breath of Indian hostility, will 
then have grown to be the powerful ** reserve" to lines still more 
closely advanced upon the last range of the intractable tribes." — 
Report, pp. 8, 9. 

We have thus far treated the policy of the government 
towards the dangerous tribes as one not requiring the use of 
the military arm in any emergency short of an actual outbreak. 
We have done so, first, that we might encounter tlie full effect 
of the objections to the plan of concession and conciliation; 
and, secondly, because we hold it true, that when the alterna- 
tive is between allowing a considerable degree of insolence and 
outrage to go unpunished, and entailing upon the Territories a 
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general Indian war, duty and interest require the government 
to go to the last point of endurance and forbearance with the 
savages. But this alternative is not always presented ; it is 
often practicable to repress and punish violence, without 
exposing the settlements to the horrors of massacre. When- 
ever this can be done, it is scarcely necessary to say it should 
be done, and done effectually. The feature of the present 
Indian policy of the government which allows this to be done 
without incurring general Indian war, is known as the reser- 
vation system, — a system shrewdly devised to meet the known 
weaknesses of the Indian character. By it extensive tracts 
have been set apart for the warlike tribes, within which they 
might pursue all their customs and habits of life and indulge 
themselves in savagery, being also subsisted thereon to the 
extent of their actual necessities, but outside of which bands 
or parties were liable to be struck by the military, at any time, 
without warning, and without any implied hostility to those 
members of the tribe who remained on their reservation and 
deported themselves according to the conditions of the com- 
pact. The brilliant campaign of General Crook in Arizona 
during the past season has been prosecuted with the most scru- 
pulous observance of the reservation system, as marked out by 
the government, and accepted by tiie Indians themselves. 
Such a use of the military arm constitutes no abandonment of 
the "peace policy," and involves no disparagement of it. 
Military operations thus conducted are not in the nature of 
war, but of discipline, and are so recognized by the tribes 
whose marauding bands and parties are scourged back to the 
reservations by the troops. The effect of all this is something 
more than negative. It dpes not merely serve to chastise 
offending individuals and parties without a breach of peace 
with the tribe, but it is more the means of impressing the less 
enterprising Indians with an increasing sense of the power of 
the government. It was not to be expected that the entire 
body of a warlike tribe would consent to be restrained in their 
Ishmaelitish proclivities without a struggle on the part of the 
more audacious to maintain their traditional freedom. The 
reservation system allows this issue to be fought out between 
our troops and the more daring of the savages, without involv- 
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ing in the contest tribes with which onr army in its present 
numbers is wholly inadequate to cope. 

Nor will the full effect of this consideration be appreciated 
if it be not borne in mind that the Indian^ is intensely suscep- 
tible to severe punishment. His own wars are so bloodless, 
his skirmishing tactics so cowardly and resultless, that the 
savage fighting of th6 whites, their eagerness for close quarters, 
and their deadly earnestness when engaged hand to hand, 
impress him with a strange terror. With him, as with all 
persons and peoples in whom the imagination is predominant, 
the effect of disaster is not measured by the actual loss and 
suffering entailed, but by the source, the shape, the suddenness 
of it. Indeed, it is astonishing how completely the spirit of 
an Indian tribe maybe broken by a catastrophe which does not 
necessarily impair its fighting power. 

Nor even is it necessary that the Indian's sense of justice 
should be met by the chastisement received. Undiscriminating 
in his own revenge, he does not look for nicely measured retri- 
bution on the part of his enemy. Hence it is that certain of 
the so-called — and sometimes properly so called — massacres 
perpetrated by the army, or by frontier militia, have had 
yery different results firom what would have been predicted by 
persons familiar only with habits of thought and feeling among 
our own people.* Injustice and cruelty exasperate men of our 
race ; but the Indian is never other than cruel and unjust un- 
der resentment. Let him feel that he has been injured by a 
white man, and he will tomahawk the first white man he meets, 
without a thought whether his victim be guilty or innocent. 
Let him suffer at the hand of a member of a neighboring tribe, 
and he will lie all day in wait for another member of that tribe 
with just as much anticipation of gratified hate as if he awaited 
the footsteps of the wrong-doer. Nay, let him have a feud with 

* To take one of the most recent examples : Colonel Baker's attack upon a 
Piegan camp in 1869, even though it should be held to be justified on the groand 
of necessity, must bo admitted to be utterly revolting in its conception and execn- 
tion. Yet no merited chastisement ever wrought more instant and durable effects 
for good. The Piegans, who had been even more wild and intractable than the 
Sioux, have since that affair been orderly and peaceable. No complaints whatever 
are made of their conduct, and they are apparently as good Indians as can be 
fbnnd among the wholly uncivilized tribes. 
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one of his own blood, and he will devote the speechless babes 
of his enemy to his infernal malice. Here, undoubtedly, we 
find the explanation of the fact that massacres, damnable in 
plot and circumstance, have struck such deadly and lasting 
terror into tribes of savages ; while, occurring between nations 
of whites, they would have kindled the flames of war to inex- 
tinguishable fury. 

We have thus far treated the question. What shall be done 
with the Indian as an obstacle to the progress of railways and 
of settlements, to the exclusion of the inquiry. What shall be 
done to promote his advancement in industry and the arts of 
life, not merely because, for all those tribes and bands to 
which the first question applies (i. e. those which are poten- 
tially hostile, and towards which the government is, as we 
have attempted to show, bound in interest and humanity to 
exercise great forbearance till. they shall cease to be formidable 
to the settlements and to the pioneers of settlement), that 
question is, in logical order, precedent to any discussion of 
methods to be taken to educate and civilize them, but also 
because it is in effect likewise precedent to any deliberate, 
comprehensive, and permanent adjustment of the difficulties 
experienced in treating the Indian tribes which are neither 
hostile in disposition nor formidable by reason of their situa- 
tion or their numbers. So long as the attention of the execu- 
tive department is occupied by efforts to preserve the peace ; so 
long as Congress is asked yearly to appropriate three millions 
of dollars to feed and clotlie insolent savages ; so long as the 
public mind is exasperated by reports of Indian outrages 
occurring in any section of the country, — so long will it be vain 
to expect an adequate treatmeiit of the question of Indian 
civilization. 

It must not be understood that nothing is being done for tlie 
industrial and moral instruction of the peaceful and more 
advanced tribes* pending the reduction of their turbulent 

* The Report on Indian Affairs for 1872 shows that, in addition to physicians, 
clerks, cooks, herders, teamsters, laborers, and interpreters, there are employed at 
all the agencies eij;hty-two teachers, eighty farmers, seventy-three blacksmiths, 
seventy-two carpenters, twenty-two millwriglits and millers, seventeen engineers, 
eleven matrons of manual-labor schools, and three seamstresses. — Report, pp. 
68-71. 
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brethren to terms ; but the efforts and expenditures of the 
present time fall far short of the completeness and consistency 
necessary to constitute a system. Much that is doing is in 
compliance with treaty stipulations, and hence is well done, 
whether it have any practical result or not. Much, again, of 
what is doing, although so inadequate to the necessities of 
the situation as to yield no positive results, is preventing 
waste by keeping up established services and agencies, and, in 
a measure, preserving the character and habits of the Indians 
firom further deterioration. Much, still, is in the way of experi- 
ment, from which may be derived many valuable principles and 
suggestions for the treatment of the Indian question on the 
larger scale which will be necessary in the future. Much, 
however, it must be confessed, is done out of an uneasy de- 
sire to do something for this unfortunate people, or in gener- 
ous response to appeals from persons in official or private sta- 
tion who have chanced to become particularly interested in the 
welfare of individual tribes and bands, and thereafter fail not 
(small blame to them) to beset Congress and the departments 
for special consideration and provision for their prot^gSs. It 
can scarcely need to be remarked, that these are not the ways 
to constitute a system. 

It is a question not a little perplexing, What shall be done 
with the Indian when he shall be thrown helpless on our gov- 
ernment and people ? What has been done with tribes and 
bands which have reached this condition has been, as we have 
said, of every description, and the results have been not less 
various. We have had guardianship of the strictest sort. We 
have tried industrial experiments on more than one plan, and 
have attempted the thorough industrial education of Indian 
communities as a security for their social advancement. We 
have, on other occasions, let the Indian severely alone just so 
soon as it was ascertained that his power for harm had ceased, 
and have left him to find his place in the social and industrial 
scale ; to become fisherman, lumberman, herdsman, menial, 
beggar, or thief, according to aptitude, or accident, or the wants 
of the community at large. True it is that the modes adopted, 
in fact, in dealing with particular tribes, have generally been 
due to chance, or to the caprices of administration ; true, also, 
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that the ezperimentB which have been made do not reflect 
much credit on the sagacity of the superior race to which have 
been intrusted the destinies of the red man ; but there hag 
been a vast amount of good-nature and beneyolent intention 
exhibited ; the experiments have been in many directions, and 
have covered a large field ; and while the results, in the mani- 
fest want of adaptation of means to ends and of operations to 
material, cannot be deemed wholly conclusive of the philoso- 
phy of the situation, yet very much can be learned from them 
that bears upon the questions of the present day. As has been 
stated, the issues of the experiments tried have been of every 
kuid. To assertions that the Indian cannot be civilized, can be 
opposed instances of Indian communities which have attained 
a very considerable degree of advancement in all the arts of 
life. To the more cautious assertion, that, while the tribes 
which subsist chiefly on a vegetable diet are susceptible of being 
tamed and improved, the meat-eating Indians, the bufialo and 
antelope hunters, are hopelessly ifitractable and savage, can be 
opposed instances of such tribes which, in an astonishingly 
short time, have been influenced to abandon the chase, to im- 
dertake agricultural pursuits, to labor with zeal and patience, 
to wear white man's clothes, send their children to school, 
attend church on Sunday, and choose their officers by ballot. 
To the assertion that the Indian, however seemingly reclaimed 
and for a time regenerated, still retains bis savage propen- 
sities and animal appetites, and will sooner or later relapse 
into barbarism, can be opposed instances of slow and steady 
growth in self-respect and self-control, extending over two 
generations, without an indication of the tendencies alleged. 
To assertions that the Indian cannot resist either physical or 
moral corruption by contact with the whites, that he inevitably 
b^omes subject to the baser elements of civilized communities, 
that every form of infectious or contagious disease becomes 
doubly fatal to him, and that he learns all the vices but none 
of the virtues of society, can be opposed instances of tribes 
which have freely mingled with the whites without debasement, 
and have acquired the arts of civilized life with no undue pro- 
portion of its evils. To the assertion that the Indian must 
gradually decline in numbers and decay in strength, his life 
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fading out before the intenser life which he encounters, can be 
oflfered instances of the steady increase in population of no 
small numbers of tribes and bands in immediate contact with 
settlements, and subject to the full force of white influence. 

And yet it is undeniably true that many of the experiments 
have failed in a greater or less degree ; that in some cases the 
Indians most neglected have done better for themselves tlian 
those who had received the care and boimty of the government ; 
that many tribes and bands which had apparently emerged 
from their barbarous conditions have miserably fallen back into 
sloth and vicious habits ; that the meat-eaters, who constitute 
the bulk of the tribes with which the latest advances of our 
settlements and railways have brought us in contact, are ex- 
ceptionably wild and fierce ; that the experiment of Indian 
civilization has far more chances of success when it is tried 
under conditions that allow of freedom from excitement and 
thorough seclusion from foreign influences ; and, finally, that 
Indian blood, thus far in the history of the country, has tended 
decidedly towards extinction. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners, in their report for 
1872, make the statement that '^ nearly five sixths of all the 
Indians of the United States and Territories are now either 
civilized or partially civilized." (Report, p. 8.) The Com- 
missioner of Indian Afiairs, in his report of the same date, 
places the number of reclaimed savages somewhat low^^, 
dividing the three hundred thousand Indians within the limits 
of the United States as follows : civilized, ninety-seven thou- 
sand ; semicivilized, one hundred and twenty-five thousand ; 
wholly barbarous, seventy-eight thousand. He is, however, 
careful to explain that the division is made '^ according to a 
standard taken with reasonable reference to what might fairly 
be expected of a race with such antecedents and traditions." 
Perhaps, on a strict construction of the word " semicivilized,'* 
the Indian Office might assent to take ofi* twenty or thirty 
thousand from the number stated. 

We all know what a savage Indian is. What is a civilized 
Indian ? what a semicivilized Indian ? To what degree of 
industry, frugality, and sobriety can the Indian be brought ? 
flow well does he repay efibrts and expenditures for his en- 
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lightenment and his advancement in the arts of life ? How 
far does he hold his own when once fairly started on his course 
by the bounty of the government or by philanthropic enterprise, 
instructed and equipped, with no obstacles in his way, and 
with no interruptions from without ? What, in short, may we 
reasonably expect from this people ? What have they done for 
themselves, or what has been done with them, in the past ? It 
is doubtful whether zeal or ignorance is more responsible for. 
the confusion which exists in the public mind in respect to this 
entire matter of Indian civilization. The truth will be best 
shown by examples. 

The Cherokees, who originally owned and occupied portions 
of the States of Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, have now 
a reservation of nearly four million acres in the tract known 
a3 the Indian Territory. They number about fifteen thousand, 
and are increasing. They have their own written language, 
their national constitution and laws, their churches, schools, 
and academies, their judges and courts. Their dwellings con- 
sist of five hmidred frame and three thousand five hundred 
log houses. During the year 1872 they raised three million 
bushels of corn, besides large quantities of wheat, oats, and 
potatoes, their aggregate crops being greater than those of 
New Mexico and Utah combined. Their stock consists of six- 
teen thousand horses, seventy-five thousand neat cattle, one 
hundred and sixty thousand hogs, and nine thousand sheep. 
It is needless, after such an enumeration of stock and crops, 
to say that they not only support themselves, but sell largely to 
neighboring communities less disposed to agriculture. The 
Cherokees have sixty schools in operation, with an aggregate 
attendance of two thousand one hundred and thirty-three 
scholars. Three of these schools are maintained for the in- 
struction of their former negro slaves. All orphans of the 
tribe are supported at the public expense. The Cherokees 
are the creditors of the United States in the sum of a million 
seven hundred and sixteen thousand dollars, on account of 
lands and claims ceded and relinquished by them. The inter- 
est on this sum is annually paid by the Treasurer of the United 
States to " the Treasurer of the Cherokee nation," to be used 
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under the direction of the National Council for objects pre- 
scribed by law or treaty. 

From the Btatements made above, all upon the authority of 
official reports, it will doubtless appear to every candid reader 
that the Cherokees are entitled to be ranked among civilized 
communities. Their condition is fsr better than that of the 
agricultural classes of England, and they are not inferior in 
intelligence or in the ability to assert their rights. 

There are in the Indian Territory several other important 
tribes, and a number of small and broken bands, aggregating 
forty or forty-five thousand persons, who are in the same gen- 
oral condition as the Cherokees, and are equally, though not, 
perhaps, in every case, with quite as much emphasis, entitled 
to be called civilized. Nor are the Indians of this class con- 
fined to the Indian Territory, so called. They are found in 
Kansas and Nebraska, in New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and upon the Pacific coast. The eighty thousand 
Indians thus characterized will bear comparison on the three 
points of industry, frugality, and sobriety with an equal popu- 
lation taken bodily out of any agricultural district in the 
Southern or Border States. In general intelligence and politi- 
cal aptitude they are still necessarily below the lowest level of 
American citizenship, if we exclude the newly enfranchised 
element and the poor white population of a few districts of 
the South. 

It is just and proper to call an Indian semicivilize d, no 
matter how humble his attainments, when he has taken one 
distinct, unmistakable step from barbarism, since ^^it is the 
first step that costs." For examples of the semi-civilized 
Indians, we shall cite the Wahpeton and Sisseton Sioux of 
Dacotah, and the Pawnees of Nebraska, these being rather 
below than above the average of the class to which the report 
of the Commissioner assigns them. 

Tlie Sioux of the Lake Traverse Agency in Dacotah number 
about fifteen hundred, — to be exact, fourteen hundred and 
ninety -six. These are of the Indians of Minnesota, and 
escaped to the West after the massacre of 1862, though 
claiming to have been innocent of participation in it. They 
are genuine specimens of the Indian race in its pure 
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form. They hare within three or four years made consider- 
able progress in agriculture. Nearly all the men have of 
choice adopted the dress of the whites. Great interest is 
manifested in the education of the children of the tribe; 
four schools are in operation, with an attendance of one 
hundred and twenty-three scholars, and two more school- 
houses are in course of erection. By the provisions of the 
treaty of 1867, only the sick, the infirm, aged widows and 
orphans of tender years, are to be supported by the govern- 
ment. The number thus enrolled for subsistence during the 
past year was six hundred and sixty, made up as follows: 
ninety-two men, aged, infirm, blind, crippled, etc. ; two hun- 
dred and sixty-four women of various conditions ; one hundred 
and eighteen children under seven years ; one hundred and 
eighty-six children between seven and sixteen years. The 
remainder of the tribe supported themselves fully by their 
own labor. The agent says: ^^It is highly gratifying to be 
able to report commendable progress in agriculture by these 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux on this reservation, who, almost 
to a man, have become fully satisfied that they cannot any 
longer rely upon the chase, but must of necessity turn their 
attention to the cultivation of the soil and stock-growing for 
the future, as the only reliable source of subsistence. Many 
of them have learned to work, and some of them have learned 
to love to work as well, and they evidently enjoy the labor of 
their hands." 

Tribes which show a higher actual attainment might have 
been taken for illustration out of the semicivilized list: but 
these have been chosen, first, because they are meat-eating 
Indians; and, secondly, because the plan of partial support 
adopted with them is the one most likely to b^ applied to all 
the Sioux bands, as fast as the government shall find itself in 
a position peremptorily to control their actions and movements. 

Again, we select the Pawnees, numbering twenty-four hun-< 
dred and forty-seven, for illustration, for the reason that they 
have been long distinguished over all the plains for their war- 
like powers and ferocity, yet, under the care and instruction of 
the government, have, within three years, made a great degree 
of progress in the most important respects, as follows : — 
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First: while the Pawnees, from their situation, are still en- 
abled and disposed to go upon the summer hunt, thej are 
already engaged, to a small extent and with encouraging 
success, in the raising of vegetables and garden pix>ducts, and 
eyen of com and wheat. Two hundred and ten acres were 
planted by them last year in the several crops. 

Second : while the cliiefs and braves of the tribe still look to 
their traditional resource of hunting, the children of the tribe 
generally are being carefully instructed in letters and in labor. 
The day-schools and the manual-labor schools of the Pawnees 
have elicited the most enthusiastic praise from all persons, offi- 
cial or private, who have visited the reservation. The work of 
the farm is being largely done by the children of the manual- 
labor school, under competent instruction ; and if the Agricul- 
tural Colleges, enjoying the bounty of the government, do not 
quicken their pace, they may find themselves outdone, in prac- 
tical results, by an Indian school situated on the very verge of 
civilization. 

Third : and this is a point to which we ask special attention, 
as indicating capabilities of higher things than are usually 
credited of Indians : the inveterate and ferocious animosities 
of the Pawnees toward the Brul6 Sioux have been so far sacri- 
ficed to the requirements of the government and the personal 
entreaties of their agent, that the past summer witnessed the 
phenomenon, astonishing to all who were cognizant of the 
deadly feuds existing for generations between these tribes, of 
Pawnees and Brulds hunting almost side by side, the camp-fires 
of both being distinctly visible upon the same plain, without a 
murder being committed, or so much as a horse stolen, by 
either party. 

If, then, we may assume that Indian civilization is not alto- 
gether impossible, let us inquire what should be the policy of 
the government towards the Indian tribes when they cease to be 
dangerous to our frontier population, and to oppose the progress 
of settlement, either by violence or by menace. In such a dis- 
cussion, we are bound to have a reasonable consideration for 
the interests of the white man as well as for the rights of the 
red man ; but, above all, to defer to whatever experience de- 
clares in respect to the conditions most favorable to the growth 
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of self-respect and self-restraint in minds so strangely and un- 
fortunately constituted as is the mind of the North American 
Indian. 

First. The reservation system should be made the general and 
permanent policy of the government. By this is meant some- 
thing more than that the Indian should not be robbed of their 
lands in defiance of treaty stipulations, or that the Indian title 
should be respected, and the Indians maintained in possession 
until they can be made ready to cede their lands to the govern- 
ment, or to sell them, with the consent of the government, to 
the whites. The proposition is that the United States, as the 
only power competent to receive such lands by cession, or to 
authorize their sale, should formally establish the principle of 
separation and seclusion, without reference to the wishes either 
of the Indians or of encroaching whites ; should designate by 
law an ample and suitable reservation for each tribe and band 
not entitled by treaty ; and should, in any reductions thereafter 
requiring to be made, provide that such reductions shall be by 
cutting off distinct portions from the outside, and not in such a 
way as to allow veins of white settlement to be injected, no 
matter whether along a stream or along a railway. 

The principle of secluding Indians from whites for the good 
of both races is established by an overwhelming preponderance 
of authority. There are no mysterious reasons why this policy 
should be adopted ; the considerations which favor it are plain 
and incontestable. The first is the familiar one, that the Indian 
is unfortunately disposed to submit himself to the? lower and 
baser elements of civihzed society, and to acquire the vices and 
not the virtues of the whites. This need not be dwelt upon ; 
but there is still another consideration even more important, 
yet not generally apprehended. It is that an Indian tribe is a 
singularly homogeneous body,* and, if not disturbed by the in- 
trusion of alien and discordant elements, is susceptible of being 
governed and controlled with the greatest ease and effect. 
The public sentiment of an Indian community is absolutely con- 
clusive upon all the members of it. There are no stragglers in 
Indian civilization ; no large class who hold back from that 

* Wc nro speaking of tho tribe socially, not politically. Factions and faction 
wari are known to the Indian as well as to his betters. 
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which the sentunent of the community prescribes, or practise 
openly and shamelessly what that sentiment reprehends. It is 
not necessary to point out the ways in which this peculiarity of 
the Indian character assists the agent of the government in 
his administration of a tribe, or to show how much more 
complete it makes his success, as, little by little, he is able, 
through the authority of the government, and the means of 
moral education at his disposal, to effect a change for 
the better in the public sentiment of the people under bis 
charge. 

The number of Indians now having reservations secured to 
them by law or treaty is approximately 180,000. The num- 
ber of such reservations is 92, ranging in extent from 288 
acres to 40,750 square miles, and aggregating 167,619 
square miles. Of these reservations, 81, aggregating 2,698 
square miles, are east of the Mississippi River; 42, aggre- 
gating 144,888 square miles, are between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains ; and 19, aggregating 20,068 square 
miles, are upon the Pacific slope. In addition to the above, 
40,000 Indians, having no lands secured to them by treaiy, 
have had reservations set apart for them by executive order, 
out of the public lands of the United States. The number 
of reservations thus set apart is 15, aggregating 69,544 
square miles. The Indians thus located have, however, in 
the nature of the case, no assurance for their occupation of 
these lands beyond the pleasure of the executive.* 

It must be evident to every one, on the simple statement of 
such facts as these, that the reservations, as at present consti- 
tuted, do not consist with the permanent interests of either the 
Indian or the government. There are too many reservations; 
they occupy too much territory in the aggregate ; and, what is 
worse, some of them unnecessarily obstruct the natural access 
of population to portions of territory not reserved, while others, 
by their neighborhood, render large tracts of otherwise available 
land undesirable for white occupation. Indeed it may be said, 
that the present arrangement of reservations would constitute 
an almost intolerable aflSictiou, were it to be maintained without 



* Report on Indian Affairs, 1878, p. 84. 
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change. Nor are the interests of the Indians any better served 
by the existing order. Many tribes, even were they disposed 
to agriculture, would not find suitable land within the limits 
assigned to them. Others are in a position to be incessantly 
disturbed and harassed by the whites. Others still, while 
they stand across the path of settlement, are themselves, by ill- 
considered treaty provisions, cut off from access to hunting- 
grounds, to fishing privileges, or to mountains abounding in 
natural roots and berries, which would be of the greatest value 
to them. When it is considered that the present body of 
reservations is the result of hundreds of treaties, made too 
often, on the part of the government with ignorance and heed- 
lessness, and on the part of the Indians with the childishness 
characteristic of the race, both parties being not infrequently 
deceived and betrayed by the interpreters employed ; when it 
is considered, moreover, that many of these treaties have been 
negotiated in emergencies requiring immediate action, — it 
would be wonderful indeed if the scheme as it stands were not 
cumbersome and ineffective. With the single exception that 
the military operations and the diplomatic negotiations of 1867 
and 1868 practically cleared the line of the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroads,* and left to settlement a straight path across 
the continent, — a result not so much a subject for felicitation, 
to be sure, as if the lands on that line were, as a rule, good for 
anything, — the present arrangement is nearly as bad as it could 
possibly be. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the next five or ten years must 
witness a general recasting of the scheme of Indian reservations. 
This is not to be accomplished by confiscating the Indian title, 
but by exchange, by cession, and by consolidation. Let Con- 



* A few bands of friendly Indians are located within one hundred miles of the 
line of these railroads ; but they occupy comparatively little territory, and offer no ob- 
struction or injury to trains or passengers. 

The relations of the Indians to the trans-continental railways, built and pro- 
jected, are given as follows in the Report on Indian Affairs for 1872 : Between the 
proposed northern route and the British Possessions live or range about 36,000 ; 
between the northern and central routes, 92,000; between the central and the pro- 
posed southern routes, 61,000 ; and between the southern route and Mexico, 85,000. 
This estimate is exclusive of Indians residing east of Minnesota and of the 
Missouri River, south of Dacotah. * 
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gress provide the necessary authority, under the proper limita- 
tions, for the executive departments,* and the adjustment 
desired can be reached easily and amicably. The government, 
on the one hand, can always afiford to offer the Indians more 
than their land is worth to them ; while, on the other, the In- 
dians are only too ready to sacrifice a permanent for an imme- 
diate possession. In such a relation of the two parties in 
interest, there can be no difficulty, with fair and kindly deal- 
ing, in finally placing the Indians pretty much where the gov- 
ernment shall desire to have them. 

Second. It is further evident that, in recasting the scheme of 
reservations,, the principal object should be, while preserving 
distinct the boundaries of every tribe, so to locate them that the 
territory assigned to the Indians west of the Mississippi shall 
constitute one or two grand reservations, with, perhaps, here 
and there a channel cut through, so to speak, by a railroad, so 
that the industries of the surrounding communities may not be 
unduly impeded. Such a consolidation of the Indian tribes 
into one or two great bodies would leave all the remaining ter- 
ritory of the United States open to settlement, without obstruc- 
tion or molestation. 

Shall there be one general reservation east of the Rocky 
Mountains, or two ? This is likely to be the most important 
Indian question of the immediate future. On the one hand, 
the recommendations of the executive, contained in both the 
messages of the President and the Annual Reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, for the past two or three years, have 
strongly favored the plan of a single reservation for all the 
tribes, North and South, East and West, who are not in a 

♦ At the second session of the Forty-second Congress, the Depnrtment of the In- 
terior was specially authorized to negotiate with certain Indian tribes for the relin- 
qaishment of their rights to certain portions of the territory secured to them bj 
treaty, such action to be subject to confirmation or rejecture by Congress. The In- 
dians concerned were the Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux of Dacotah, the Shoohones 
of Wyoming, and the Utcs of Colorado. In two of the three instances, agreements 
were entered into between the United States Commissioners and the Indians^ 
which met the approval of the department. In the third instance, the intrigues of 
citizens of the Territory prevented an immediate result. Some general systcni 
of negotiation ought, however, to ba established by law, which shall de6ne the initia- 
tive and prescribe the forms according to which treaties now in force may be modi- 
fied for the advantage and with the consent of both parties. 
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condition to become, at an early day, citizens of the United 
States and take their land in severalty. The reservation upon 
which it is proposed to thus collect the Indians of the United 
States, is at present known as the '* Indian Territory," although 
it actually contains but about one quarter of the Indian popula- 
tion of the country.* This tract covers all the territory lying 
between the States of Arkansas and Missouri on the east, and the 
one hundredth meridian on the west, and between the State of 
Kansas on the north, and the Red River, the boundary of the 
State of Texas, on the south ; comprising about seventy thou- 
sand square miles, and embracing a large body of the best 
agricultural lands west of the Mississippi. Upon this tract, it 
is claimed, can be gathered and subsisted all the Indians within 
the administrative control of the government, except such as 
are manifestly becoming ripe for citizenship in the States and 
Territories where they are now foimd. Computing the maxi- 
mum nimiber likely, on the successful realization of this scheme, 
to be tl^us concentrated at 250,000, and taking the available 
lands within the district, exclusive of barren plains, of flint hills 
and sand hills, at an aggregate of thirty million acres, we should 
have one hundred and twenty acres for each man, woman, and 
child to be provided for. 

On the other hand, the original plan of Indian colonization, 
as contained in the report of Secretary Calhoun, accompanying 
the message of President Monroe, January 27, 1825, contem- 
plated two general reservations, — one in the Northwest for the 
Indians' of Algonquin and Iroquois stock, and another, being 
the present Indian Territory, in the Southwest, for the Appala- 
chian Indians. The ethnographical symmetry of that plan has 
been hopelessly violated by the introduction into the Indian 
Territory, and even the incorporation with the Southern tribes 
of individuals, broken bands, and even entire tribes origi- 

* The Indians within tbc limits of the United States, exclusive of those in Alas- 
ka, number approximately 300,000. They may be divided, according to gee- 
graphical location, or range, into five grand division!, as follows : In Minnesota 
and States east of the Mi.osissippi River, about 32.500; in Nebraska and Kansas 
and the Indian Territory, 70,650; in the Territories of Dacotah, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Idaho, 65,000 ; in Nevada and the Territories of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Arizona, 84,000 ; and on the Pacific slope, 48,000. — Report on Indian 
Affairs, 1872, p. 14. 
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nallf from the Nortii and Nortiieast. The bulk of the Shaw- 
nees, an Algonqnm tribe, are actually incorporated with the 
Oherokees ; two hundred of the Senecas, the Tery flower of the 
conquering Iroquois,* occupy a small reser?ation in the norfh- 

* Tbe|K>piilmraiiddoabtleMtheoofi«ctiueof tlieword''IiwiiKMs''eofDSii^ 
the Fire Nations (sabaequeotlj the 8ix Nations) of New York, whidi, donng dM 
third quarter of the serenteenth oentaiy, dcstrojed or dispersed snoeessiTdj the 
Haront or Wjandots, the nation called, for the want of a more characteristic name, 
the Nentnil Nation, the Andestes of the Snsqnehanna, and the Eries. These tomr 
large and important peoples were closel j kindred to the FiTe Nations, and the term 
" Iroqdois " was long applied to this entire family of tribes. Later in the history of the 
continent, it embraced onlj the Five (or Six) Nations for the best of good reasons, as 
this formidable confederaej had practicallj annihilated all the other branches of the 
family. The career of the Iroquois was simply terrific. Between 1649 and 167S 
they had, as stated, aooomplisiied the rain of the fonr tribes of their own blood, 
containing in the aggregate a population far more namerous than their own. A 
feeble remnant, a few score in nnmber, of the Wyandots now sarriTe, and are 
represented at Washington by an exceptionally shabby white man, who has l ece i Ted 
the doabtful honor of adoption into the tribe. These are all the recognizable remains 
of a nation once estimated to contain thirty thousand. The names of the Eries, the An- 
dostes, and the Neutral Nation do not appear in any treatj with the United States. 
Many, doubtless, from all these tribes fled to Canada. Considerable numbers wert 
also, according to the custom of the Five Nations, adopted by the conqaenns to 
make good the waste of war. 

Nor did the Iroquois wait to complete the subjugation of their own kindred, before 
turning their arms against their Algonquin neighbors. The Delawares (Lenni 
Lenape, or Original Men) were subjugated almost coincidently with the Harons, 
and the same jear which brought the downfall of the Andostes witnessed the 
expulsion of the Shawnees from the valley of the Ohio. Reinforced in 1712 
by the Tiiscsroras, a warlike tribe from the Sooth, the Five Nations (now become 
the Six Nations) carried their conquests east and west, north and south. The tribes 
confronting the invaders in Now England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
were continually disturbed and distracted by their incursions. Taking the part of 
the English in the wars against the French, thej shook all Canada with the fear 
of their arms, while to the west they extended their sway to the Straits of Michili- 
mackinac and the entrance to Lake Superior. The height of their fiime was at the 
close of the Old French War in 1 763. Their decline and downfall, as a power upon 
the continent, followed with the briefest interval. Reduced by incessant fighting to 
seventeen hundred warriors, they took the part of England against the Colonies in 
1775. The glorious and the terrible incidents of the Indian campaigns of the 
Revolution are familiar as household words. The peace of 1783 found the Iroquois 
broken, humbled, homeless, helpless before the power of the United States, whose 
pensioners they then became and have since remained. The bulk of these tribes 
still reiiide in New York, while fragments of them are found in the extreme Westi 
having removed under the treaty of 1838. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the Iroquois. They were the scourge of God upon 
the aborigines of the continent, and were themselves used up, sto.'k, lash, and 
snapper, in the tremendous flagellation which was administered through them to al- 
most every branch, in torn, of the great Algonquin family. It will not do to say 
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eastern part of the Territory ; while the remnants of the Qua- 
paws, Ottawas, Peorias, Easkaskias, Weas, Piankeshaws, Pot- 
tawatomies, and of the Sacs and Foxes, — all Algonquin tribes, 
— are found injected at various points along the northern and 
eastern frontier. At the same time, the southwestern portion 
of the Territory is given up to tribes which are neither Algon- 
quin, Iroquois, nor Appalachian in their origin, but are of the 
races living immemoriallj beyond the Mississippi. It will thus 
appear that nothing like an ethnographical distribution of tribes 
has been attempted ; and, indeed, these distinctions have long 
ceased, with the Indians themselves, to be of the slightest sig- 
nificance. But many of the physiological and practical reasons 
urged by Secretary Calhoun for a double Indian reservation still 
remain in full force. Nor does this scheme rest upon his authority 
alone. The Peace Commission of 1867 and 1868, consisting of 
Indian Commissioner Taylor, Senator Henderson, Generals 
Sherman, Harney, Terry, and Augur, of the army, and Messrs. 
Sanborn and Tappan, concurred in the recommendation of two 
reservations for tribes east of the Rocky Mountains ; one of 
which, the present Indian Territory, should be assigned to the 
occupation of certain tribes (embracing, besides those at present 
located there, the Navajoes of New Mexico), containing an 
estimated population of 86,425 ; and the other, bounded on 
the north by the forty-sixth parallel, east by the Missouri 
River, south by the State of Nebraska, and west by the 
one hundred and fourth meridian, be set apart for the occu- 
pation of tribes numbering in the aggregate 64,126, em- 
bracing the Sioux, Crows, Poncas, Arickarees and confed- 
erated bands, Ratheads and confederated bands, Blackfeet 
and confederated bands. Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
and several minor tribes and bands not enumerated. The 
Commission further recommended that several bands be al- 
lowed to remain on their present district reservations, with 

that, but for the Iroquois/ the settlement of the country by the whites would not 
have taken place ; yet assuredly, that settlement would have been longer delayed, 
and have been finally accomplished with far greater expense of blood and treasure, 
had not the Six Nations, not knowing what they did, gone before in savage blindness 
and fury, destroying or driving out tribe after tribe, which with them might, for 
more than one generation at least, have ttigrcd the Wtotem course of European in- 
vasion. 
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a view to their final incorporation with the citizenship of the 
States of Nebraska and Kansas. 

We are disposed to hold, not only that the reason of the 
case inclines to the plan of two general reservations for the 
tribes east of the Rocky Mountains, but that the matter will be 
settled practically in that way by the aversion and horror 
which the Northern Indians feel at the thought of moving to 
the South. Regarding the Indian Territory, as they do, though 
with no sufficient reason, as the graveyard of their race, there 
is ground for apprehension that, if the project be too suddenly 
sprung upon them, or pressed too far, the repugnance of some 
of these tribes may culminate in outbreaks like those with 
which the Black Hawk and Seminole wai*s commenced. There 
can, however, be no objection to the experiment being tried in 
such a way as not to endanger the peace. Certain of the 
Northern tribes,* notably the confederated Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, and the confederated Arickarees and Mandans, 
manifest much less antipathy to removal than others, by reason 
of their relationship to Indians South, or of exceptional incon- 
veniences sustained in their present location. If such tribes 
could be amicably induced to go to the Indian Territory, their 
exporiences, if fortunate, might serve in time to remove the 
prejudices existing among the Northern Indians generally. 
But, on the whole, we look to see two general reservations 
established in the immediate future, for the Indians east of the 
Rocky Mountains, while the Indians of the Pacific slope are 
separately provided for. 

Third, The intrusion of wliites upon lands reserved to 
Indians should be provided against by legislation suited to the 
necessities of the case. By the Indian Intercourse Act of 1884 
it was made a criminal ofience to enter without authority the 
limits of any Indian reservation, and the prohibition was en- 
forced by penalties adequate to the situation at that time. This 

* The Chcycnncs and Arapahoes of the North form one tribe with those of the 
Sonth. The Arickarees and Mandans, when they attempt to hunt, are greatly dis- 
tressed by the Sioux, who outnumber them; and when they attempt to subsist 
themselves by cultiTating the soil, andcr cover of the troops, find their crops eveiy 
few years destroyed by that scoui^ of the Upper Missouri and the Red River, the 
grasshopper. 
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provision, however, was aimed at individual intruders, rather 
than at organized expeditions completely equipped for offence 
or defence, and strong enough to maintain themselves against 
considerable bands of the savages or the orimvLTj posse comitatus 
of a distant territory. It is in the latter form that the invasion 
of Indian country now generally takes place; and for the purpose 
of resisting such organized lawlessness the Act of 1884 is far 
from sufficient. The executive may, it is true, in an extreme 
case, and by the exercise of one of the highest acts of authority, 
make proclamation forbidding such combinations, and enforce 
the same by movements of troops, as would be done in the case 
of a threatened invasion of the soil of a neighboring friendly 
state. But this remedy is of such a violent nature, the odium 
and inconvenience occasioned thereby are so great, and the 
lawful limits of official action in such a resort are so ill-defined, 
that the executive is most unlikely to make use of it, except in 
rare and extreme cases. To the honor of the government, it 
can be said that, on two distinct occasions during the past 
year, the President has, in spite of political clamor, vindicated, 
the integrity of Indian reservations by the prompt use of mili- 
tary force.* But even such signal acts of authority will not 



• The impudent character of these invasions will be best shown by a ret-ital of 
the facts in one of the cases referred to above. In 1870-71 the Oiia<;c8, living in 
Kansas, sold their lands, under authority of the government, and accepted a reser- 
vation, in lieu thereof, in the Indian Territory. Scarcely had they turned thtir 
faces towards their new homo than a sort of race began between them and some 
hundreds of whites, which may be described, in the language of boys, as having for 
its object " to see which should get there first" In Octol)er, 1871, the agent reported 
that five hundred whites were on the Osage lands, and actually in possession of the 
Osage village, while the rightful owners were encamped outside. Orders having 
been issued from the War Department for the removal of these intruders, political 
pressure was brought to bear upon the executive to prevent the orders from being 
carried into effect. This effort failing, delay was asked, in view of the hardships 
to be anticipated from a removal so near winter. This indulgence having been 
granted, the number of the trespassers continued to increase through the winter, in 
spite of the notice publicly given of the intentions of the government, so that in 
the spring of 1872 the military authorities found fifteen hnndred persons on the 
Osngc lands in defiance of law. On this occasion, however, the land-robbers had 
failed in their calculations. The government was in earnest, and the squatters were 
extruded by the troops of the Department of the Missouri 

The other instance referred to is that of an expedition projected and partially 
organized in Dncotah, in 1872. for the purpose of penetrating the Black Hills, for 
mining and lambcring. Public meetings, at which Federal officials attended, were 
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suffice to deter parties of lawless men firom inTading Indian 
reservations. The eagerness of the average American dtixen 
of the Territories for getting upon Indian lands amounts to a 
passion. The ruggedest flint hill of the Cherokees or Sionx is 
sweeter to him than the greenest pasture whi<^ lies open to 
him under the homestead laws of the United States. There 
is scarcely one of the ninety-two reservations at present estab- 
lished on which white men have not effected a lodgement; 
many swarm with squatters, who hold their place bj intimidat- 
ing the rightful owners; while in more than one case the 
Indians have been wholly dispossessed, and are wanderers 
upon the face of the earth. So far have these forms of usur- 
pation been carried at times in Kansas, that an Indian reserva- 
tion there might be defined as that portion of the soil of the 
State to which the Indians have no right whatever. 

Now, while it cannot be denied that there is something in all 
this suggestive of the reckless daring and restless enterprise 
to which the country owes so much of its present greatness, it 
is yet certain that such intrusion upon Indian lands is in viola- 
tion of the faith of the United States, endangers the peace 
(as it has more than once enkindled war), and renders the 
civilization of tribes and bands thus encroached upon almost 
hopeless. The government is bound, therefore, in honor and 
in interest, to provide ample security for the integrity of Indian 
reservations, and this can only be done by additional and most 
stringent legislation. 

Fourth. The converse of the proposition contained tmder 
the preceding head is equally true and equally important 
Indians should not be permitted to abandon their tribal rela- 
tions, and leave their reservations to mingle with the whites, 
except upon express authority of law. We mean by this some- 
thing more than that a ^' pass system " should be created for 



held to create the necessary amount of public enthusiasm, and an inraaion of In- 
dian territory was imminent, which would, beyond peradventnre, have resulted in 
a general Sioux war. In this case the emergency was such that the executive 
acted with great promptness. A proclamation was issned warning evil disposed 
persons of the determination of the government to prevent the outrage, and troops 
were put in position to deal effectively with the maranders. This proved sufficient, 
and the Black Hills expedition was abandoned. 
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every tribe under the control of the gOYenunent, to prevent 
individual Indians from straying away for an occasional de^ 
bauch at the settlements. It is essential that the right of the 
authorities to keep members of any tribe upon the reservation 
assigned to them, and to arrest and return such as may, from 
time to time, wander away and seek to ally themselves with 
the whites, should be definitively established, and the proper 
forms and methods of procedure in such cases be fixed and 
prescribed by law. Without this, whenever these people be- 
come restive under compulsion to labor, they will break away, 
in their old roving spirit, and stray off in small bands to neigh- 
boring communities. No policy of industrial education and 
restraint can be devised to meet the strong hereditary disin- 
clination of the Indian to labor and to frugality which will not, 
in its first courses, tend to make him dissatisfied and rebel- 
lious. Nothing but the knowledge that he must stay on his 
reservation, and do all that is there prescribed for him ; that 
he will not be permitted to throw off his connection with his 
people, and stray away to meet his own fate, unprovided, unin- 
structed, and unrestrained, — will, under any adequate system 
of moral and industrial correction and education, prevent a gen- 
eral breaking up of Indian communities and the formation of 
Indian gypsy-camps all over the frontier States and Territories, 
to be sores upon the public body, and an intolerable af9iction 
to the future society of those communities. When it is con- 
sidered that there are approximately two hundred thousand 
Indians of whose civilization we have no decided assurance, 
and one half of whom are little, if any, removed from a wholly 
barbarous condition, the importance, at once, and the urgency 
of the consideration will be appreciated. 

Fifth. A rigid reformatory control should be exercised by 
the government over the lives and manners of the Indians of 
the several tribes, particularly in the direction of requiring 
them to learn and practise the arts of industry, at least until 
one generation shall have been fairly started on a course of 
self-improvement. Merely to disarm the savages, and to sur- 
round them by forces which it is impossible for them to resist, 
leaving it to their own choice how miserably they will live, and 
how much they shall be allowed to escape work, is to render it 
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highly probable that the great majority of the now roving 
IndianB will fall hopelessly into a condition of pauperism and 
petty crime. 

<* Unused to manual labor, and physically disqualified for it by the 
habits of the chase, unprovided with tools and implements, vrithoat 
forethought and without self-control, singularly susceptible to evil influ- 
ences, with strong animal appetites, and no intellectual tastes or aspira- 
tions to hold those appetites in check, it would be to assume more than 
would be taken for granted of any white race under the same condi- 
tions, to expect that the wild Indians will become industrious and frugal 
except through a severe course of industrial instruction and exercise 
under restraint." — Report on Indian Affairs^ 1872, p. 11. 

The right of the government to exact, in this particular, all 
that the good of the Indian and the good of the general com- 
mnnity may require, is not to be questioned. The same supreme 
law of the public safety which to-day governs the condition of 
eighty thousand paupers and forty thousand criminals within 
the States of the Union, affords ample authority and justifi- 
cation for the most extreme and decided measures which 
may be adjudged necessary to save this race from itself, and 
the cotmtry from the intolerable burden of pauperism and 
crime which the race, if left to itself, will certainly inflict upon 
a score of future States. Expressly excepted as the Indians 
are by the Constitution from the rights and privileges of citi- 
zens, the government of the United States is only bound, in its 
treatment of them, by considerations of policy and justice. 
That policy and justice alike require the moral and economical 
correction and instruction of the Indians, through a system of 
paternal control continued for a series of years, until the law- 
less, indolent, and wasteful habits of a nomadic life are com- 
pletely uprooted, and at least the younger members of every 
tribe have learned the arts and appliances of industry, appears, 
in view of the probable consequences of abandoning this people 
to their own wayward impulses, and to the guidance and direc- 
tion of the baser elements of our white communities, so clear 
that argument and illustration cannot be needed to expound 
and enforce it. 

Sixth, The provisions made by the government for the 
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partial subsistence of Indian tribes, through the long and painful 
transition from the hunter life to the agricultural state, for their 
instruction and equipment in industrial pursuits, and for start- 
ing them finally on a course of full self-support and economical 
independence, should be liberal and generous, even to an ex- 
treme. The experiment should not be allowed to encounter 
any chances of failure which may be avoided by expenditure of 
money. The claim of the Indian in this respect is of the 
strongest. He has no right to prevent the settling of this 
continent by a race which has, not only the power to conquer, 
but the disposition to improve and adorn, the land which he has 
suffered to remain a wilderness. Tet to some royalty upon the 
product of the soil the Indian is incontestably entitled as the 
original occupant and possessor. The necessities of civilization 
may justify a somewhat summary treatment of his rights, 
but cannot justify a confiscation of them. The people of the 
United States can never without dishonor refuse to respect 
two considerations, — first, that the Indians were the original 
occupants and owners of substantially all the territory em- 
braced within our limits; that their title of occupancy has 
been recognized by all civilized powers haying intercourse with 
them, and has been approved in nearly four hundred treaties 
concluded by the United States with individual tribes and 
bands ; and, therefore, every tribe and band that is deprived 
of its roaming privilege and confined to a ^^ diminished reser- 
vation '* is clearly entitled to compensation, either directly or 
in the form of expenditures for its benefit : second, that, inas- 
much as the progress of our industrial enterprise is fast cutting 
this people off from modes of livelihood entirely sufficient for 
them and suited to them, and is leaving them without resource 
they have a claim, on this account again, to temporary support 
and to such assistance as may be necessary to place them in a 
position to obtain a livelihood by means which shall be com- 
patible with civilization. 

** Had the settlements of the United States not been extended beyond 
the frontier of 1867, all the Indians of the continent would to the end 
of time have found upon the plains an inexhaustible supply of food and 
clothing. Were the westward course of population to be stayed at the 
barriers of to-day, notwithstanding the tremendous inroads made upon 
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their hunting-grounds since 1867, the Indians would still hare hope of 
life. But another such five years will see the Indians of Daootah and 
Montana as poor as the Indians of Nevada and Southern California; 
that is, reduced to an habitual condition of suffering from want of food. 
The freedom of expansi(^n which is working these results is to us of 
incalculable value; to the Indian it is of incalculable cost. Every 
year's advance of our frontier tukes in a territory as large as some of 
the kingdoms of Europe. We are richer by hundreds of millions ; the 
Indian is poorer by a large part of the little that he has. This growth 
is bringing imperial greatness to the nation ; to the Indian it brings 
wretchedness, destitution, beggary. Surely there is obligation found in 
considerations like these, requiring us in some way, and in the best way, 
to make good to these original owners of the soil the loss by which we 
60 greatly gain." — Report on Indian Affcdrs^ 1872, p. 10. 

Seventh. It is further highly desirable, in order to ayoid the 
possibility of an occasional failure in such provision for the im- 
mediate wants of the Indians, and for their advancement in the 
arts of life and industry, and also to secure comprehensiveness 
and consistency in the general scheme, that the endowments 
for the several tribes and bands should be capitalized and 
placed in trust for their benefit, out of the reach of accident or 
caprice. Annual appropriations for such purposes, according 
to the huinor of Congress, will of necessity be far less effective 
for good than would an annual income of a much smaller 
amount, arising from permanent investments. 

To a considerable extent this has already been effected. For 
not a few tribes and bands provision has been made by law and 
treaty which places them beyond the reach of serious suffering 
in the future, and which, if their income be judiciously admin- 
istered, will afford them substantial assistance towards final self- 
support. Stocks to the value of $ 4,810,716.83§ are held by the 
Secretary of the Interior in trust for certain tribes ; while credits 
to the aggregate amount of $ 5,905,474.59 are inscribed on the 
books of the United States Treasury in favor of the same or 
other tribes, on account of the sales of lands, or other con- 
sideration received by the government,* making a permanent 
endowment of nearly ten millions of dollars, the Indians sharing 
in the benefits thereof numbering in the aggregate nearly eighty 

* Report on Indian Affairs, 187i, p. 440. 
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thousand. Computing the average annual return from these 
funds at 5^ per cent, we should have an assured income of 
$ 550,000 a year, or about seven dollars for each man, woman, 
and child. Moreover, most of these tribes have still large 
bodies of lands which they can dispose of sooner or later, from 
which funds of twice the amount already secured may by 
honest and judicious management be realized ; so that, taking 
these eighty thousand Indians as a body, they may be regarded 
as having a reasonable assurance of funds yielding an annual 
income of twenty dollars a head. Their general character and 
condition being considered, this may be accepted as an amply 
sufficient endowment, placing their future in their own hands, 
giving them all the opportunities and appliances that could 
reasonably be asked for them, and securing them against the 
calamities and reverses which inevitably beset the first stages 
of industrial progress. 

Unfortunately, the same wise provision for the future has 
not been made in the case of other Indians who have ceded 
or surrendered to the government the main body of their 
lands. There is a painfully long list of tribes that have 
to show for their inheritance only a guaranty on the part 
of the United States of certain expenditures, more or less 
beneficial, for a series of years, longer or shorter, as the case 
may be. The Report on Indian Afiairs for 1872, pp. 418-480, 
states the aggregate of future appropriations that will be 
required during a limited number of years to pay limited 
annuities at $ 15,819,310.46. The annuities covered by this 
computation have from one to twenty-seven years to run (the 
average term being about seven years), and embrace almost 
every variety of goods and services which human ingenuity 
could suggest. Many of the things stipulated to be given to the 
Indians, or to be done for them, are admirable in themselves, 
but far in advance of the present requirements of the tribes, 
and the expenditures involved are therefore practically useless. 
Other things would be well enough, if the Indians could have 
everything they wanted, but are absurd and mischievous as 
taking the place of what is absolutely essential to their well- 
being. Of other things embraced in the schedule of annual 
appropriations, it can only be said that the Indians need them 
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no more than a toad needs a pocket-book. For snch waste of 
Indian moneys the responsibility rests, in many cases, upon 
the commissioners who, on the part of the United States, nego- 
tiated the treaties under which these appropriations are annually 
made. Had they been half as solicitous for the future of the 
Indians as they were for the attainment of the immediate 
object of negotiation, the goyemment would have been left 
firee to apply the amounts to be paid, in consideration for 
cessions, in such manner as to make them of substantial 
benefit ; or, better still, the amounts would have been capital- 
ized and a permanent income secured. As it is, many tribes 
now see approaching the termination of annuities which hare 
for many years been paid them with the very minimum of 
advantage, and have no prospect beyond but that of being 
thrown, uninstructed and unprovided, upon their own bar- 
barous resources. 

Let us illustrate. A tribe makes a treaty with the United 
States, ceding the great body of their lands, and accepting a 
diminished reservation sufficient for their actual occupation. 
In consideration, it is provided that there shall be main- 
tained upon the reservation, for the term of fifteen years, 
at the expense of the United States, a superintendent of teach- 
ing and two teachers, a superintendent of farming and two 
farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, a tinsmith, a gunsmith, 
a carpenter, and a wagon and plough maker, with shops and 
material for all these mechanical services. This '^ little bUl " 
is presumably made up without much reference to the pecu- 
liarities in character and condition of the tribe to be benefited 
by the expenditures involved. As soon as the treaty goes into 
effect, the United States in good faith fulfil their part of the 
bargain. The shops are built, the employees enlisted, and 
the government, through its agent, stands ready to civilize the 
Indians to almost any extent. But, unfortunately, the Indians 
are not ready to be civilized. The glow of industrial en- 
thusiasm which was created by the metaphorical eloquence of 
the commissioners in council dies away under the first experi- 
ment of hard work ; an hour at the plough nearly breaks the 
back of the wild man wholly unused to labor ; his pony, a 
little wilder still, jumps now on one side of the Sorrow and 
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now on the other, and finally settles the question by kicking 
itself free of the galling harness, and disappears for the day. 
The Indian, a sadder and wiser man, betakes himself to the 
chase, and thereafter only visits the shops maintained at so 
much expense by the government to have his gun repaired, or 
to get a strap or buckle for his riding gear. But still the treaty 
expenditures go on ; the United States is every year loyally fur- 
nishing what has been stipulated, and the Indian is every year 
one instalment nearer the termination of all his claims upon 
the government. Meanwhile, population is closing around the 
reservation, the animals of the chase are disappearing before 
the presence of the white man and the sound of the pioneer's 
axe ; scantier and scantier grow the natural means of subsist- 
ence, fainter and fainter the attractions of the chase; and 
when at last hunger drives the Indian in to the agency, made 
ready by suflFering to learn the white man's ways of life, the 
provisions of the treaty are wellnigh expired. One, three, or 
five years pass. All the instalments have been honorably 
paid ; the appropriation committees of Congress, with sighs 
of relief, cross ofi* the name of the tribe from the list of bene- 
ficiaries ; and another body of Indians, uninstructed and unpro- 
vided, are left to shift for themselves. 

The importance of the subject will justify us in dwelling so 
long upon it. Of the expenditures made within the last twenty 
years under treaty stipulations, probably not one half has been 
directed to uses which the government would have chosen had 
it been free to choose. It is most melancholy thus to see the 
scanty patrimony of this people squandered on worthless ob- 
jects, or dissipated in efforts necessarily fruitless. The action 
of Congress at its last session in authorizing the diversion of 
sums appropriated under treaty stipulations to other specific 
uses, at the discretion of the President and with the consent of 
the Indians, is a step in the right direction. But the time has 
come for a complete and comprehensive fiscal scheme, looking 
to the realization from Indian lands of the largest possible 
avail, and their capitalization and investment upon terms and 
conditions which will secure the future of the several tribes, so 
far as human wisdom may be able to efiect this. 

In addition to the lands held by the seventy thousand Indians 
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who have already been spoken of as amply endowed, there are 
one hundred thousand square miles of territory yet secnred by 
treaty to Indian tribes aggregating one hundred and ten thou- 
sand persons. Besides these, forty thousand Indians enjoy, 
by executive order, the occupation of other sixty thousand 
square miles of territory, which, or the substantial equivalent 
of which, should be secured to them by law, for their ultimate 
endowment. It is to these lapds that such a fiscal scheme 
as has been indicated should be applied. The reservations 
assigned to tribes and bands are generally proportioned to the 
needs of the Indians in a roving state, with hunting and fishing 
as their chief means of subsistence. As the Indians change to 
agriculture, the effect is to contract the limits of actual occu- 
pation, rendering portions available for cession or sale, which, 
with proper management, may be so disposed of, without im- 
pairing the integrity of the reservation system, as to realize for 
nearly every tribe and band a fund equal, per capita^ to that of 
many of the civilized tribes of the Indian Territory. But this 
cannot be done by helter-skelter or haphazard administration. 
The subject must be taken up as a whole, broadly considered, 
and intelligently treated; and the scheme which shall be 
adopted thereafter be regarded as not less sacred than the 
compromises of the Constitution, or than existing treaty obliga- 
tions. 

For the tribes and bands having no reservations secured 
to them, separate provision should be made. These number 
about fifty thousand persons, deduction being made of such as 
already have their lands in severalty, or as are hopelessly scat- 
tered among the settlements. Many of these tribes and bands 
might, with the assistance of the government, advantageously 
" buy themselves in " to the privileges of tribes already provid- 
ed for, without involving any further donation of lands. This 
was done, with admirable effect, in the case of the Otter Tail 
Villagers of Minnesota, in 1872, under authority of Congress ; 
these Indians being admitted on equal terms by the Chippewas 
of the White Earth Reservation, in consideration of the bene- 
ficial expenditure upon the reservation of the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The expenditure in itself was one which 
the government would have been glad to make for the advance- 
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ment of the White Earth Indiaus, while, incidentally to it, a 
body of their homeless kindred, to the nnmber of two or three 
hundred, were provided for permanently, at no more than the 
cost of feeding them for a single year. Where it is found im- 
practicable thus to place the unprovided bands, the govern- 
ment should secure their location and endowment separately^ 
Their right is no less clear than the right of other tribes which 
had the fortune to deal with the United States before Congress 
put an end to the treaty system. We have received the soil 
from them, and we have extinguished their only means of sub* 
sistence. Either consideration would be sufficient to require 
us, in simple justice, to find them a place and ways to live. 

The foregoing constitute what we regard as the essential 
features of an Indian policy which shall seek, positively and 
actively, the reformation of life and manners among the Indians 
under the control of the government, as opposed to the policy 
of hastening the time when all these tribes shall be resolved 
into the body of our citizenship, without seclusion and without 
restraint, letting such as will go to the dogs ; letting such as 
can find a place for themselves in the social and industrial 
order, the responsibility of the government or our people for the 
choice of either or the fate of either being boldly denied ; suf- 
fering, meanwhile, without precaution and without fear, such 
debasement in blood and manners to be wrought upon the 
general population of the country as shall be incident to the 
absorption of this race, relying upon the inherent vigor of 
our stock to assimilate much and rid itself of more, until, in 
the course of a few human generations, the native Indians, as 
a pure race or a distinct people, shall have disappeared from 
the continent. 

The reasons for maintaining that nothing less than a system 
of moral and industrial education and correction can dis- 
charge the government of its obligations to tlie Indians, or 
save the white population from an intolerable burden of pauper- 
ism, profligacy, and petty crime, have been presented sufficiently 
at length in tliis paper. The details of management and in- 
struction need not be here discussed. Most of them are within 
the administrative discretion of the department charged with 
Indian affairs ; and where power is wanting to the department| 
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the good feeling of Congress may be safely trusted to give the 
necessary authority ; but the points which have been presented 
are of vital consequence, and must, if the evils we apprehend 
are to be prevented, at an early date be embodied in legislation 
which shall provide means and penalties ample for its own en- 
forcement. 

Are the Indians destined to die out ? Are we to make such 
provision as has been indicated, or such other as the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the coimtry shall determine, for a vanishing 
race ? Or are the original inhabitants of the continent to be 
represented in the variously and curiously composed population 
which, a century hence, will constitute the political body of the 
United States ? If this is to be in any appreciable degree one 
of the elements of our future population, will it be by miii^ure 
and incorporation, or will the Indian remain a distinct type in 
our museum of humanity, submitting himself to the necessities 
of a new condition ; adapting himself, as he may be able to do, 
to the laws and customs of his conquerors, but preserving his 
own identity and making his separate contribution to the life 
and manners of the nation ? 

The answers to these questions will depend very much on 
the course to be followed in the immediate future with respect 
to the tribes not yet embraced within the limits of States of 
the Union. If, for the want of a definite and positive policy 
of instruction and restraint, they are left to scatter under the 
pressure of himger, the intrusion of squatters and prospectors, 
or the seductions of the settlements, there is little doubt that 
the number of Indians of full blood will rapidly diminish, and 
the race, as a pure race, soon become extinct. But nothing 
could be more disastrous than this method of ridding the coun- 
try of an undeniable element. Not only would it be more cruel 
to the natives than a war of extermination, but it would entail 
in the course of its accomplishment a burden of vice, disease, 
pauperism, and crime upon a score of new States more intol- 
erable than perpetual alarms or unintermitted war ; while the 
ultimate result of thus dispersing the Indian tribes among the 
settlements would be to multiply threefold within a century the 
number of persons having Indian blood in their veins. Surely 
this is not the way in which we wish to see the Indian problem 
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solved ! When one considers by what men and women, and 
with what patience, soberness, and faith, the foundations of the 
now great States of the Northwest were laid, he can but con- 
template with dismay the prospect of a new generation of 
States of which ranchmen and miners are to be the fathers, 
and Indian squaws the mothers. 

But if, on the other hand, the policy of seclusion shall be 
definitely established by law and rigidly maintained, the In- 
dians will meet their fate, whatever it may be, substantially as 
a whole and as a pure race. White men will still be found so 
low in natural instincts, or so alienated by misfortunes and 
wrongs, as to be willing to abandon civilization and hide them- 
selves in a condition of life where no artificial wants are known, 
and in communities where public sentiment makes no demand 
upon any member for aught in the way of achievement or self- 
advancement. Here such men, even now to be found among 
the more remote and hostile tribes, will, unless the savage 
customs of adoption are severely discountenanced by law, find 
their revenge upon humanity, or escape the tyranny of social 
observance and requirement. Half-breeds bearing the names 
of French, English, and American employees of fur and trading 
companies, or of refugees from criminal justice " in the settle- 
ments," are to be found in almost every tribe and band, 
however distant. Many of them, grown to man's estate, are 
among the most daring, adventurous, and influential members 
of the warlike tribes, seldom wholly free from suspicion on 
account of their relation on one side to the whites, yet by the 
versatility of their talents and the recklessness of their courage 
commanding the respect and the fear of the pure-bloods, and, 
however incapable of leading the savages in better courses, 
powerful in a high degree for mischief. 

The white men who, under the reservation system, are likely 
to become affiliated with Indian tribes as ^^ squaw men " are, 
however, probably fewer than the Indian women who will be 
enticed away from their tribes to become the cooks and concu- 
bines of ranchmen. One is surprised, even now, while travel- 
ling in the Territories, to note the number of cabins around 
which, in no small families, half-breed children are playing. 
However moralists or sentimentalists may look upon connec- 
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tions thus fonned hj men who are in effect beyond the pale of 
society and of law, they constitute already a distinct feature of 
border life, nor is any statute likely to prevent Indian women 
occasionally thus straying from their own people, or to compel 
their return, so long as they are under the protection of white 
men. 

But while the seclusion of the two races upon the frontier 
is certain ^to be thus broken, in instances which will form no 
inconsiderable exception to Uie rule, the substantial purity of 
blood may be maintained by an early adjustment of reserra- 
tions, the concentration of tribes, and the exercise of discipli- 
nary control by their agents over the movements of wandering 
parties. Whether, in such an event, the Indians, thus left to 
meet their fate by themselves, with reasonable provision by the 
government for their instruction in the arts of life and industry, 
will waste away in strength and numbers, is a question quite 
too large to be entered upon here. Popular beliefs and scien- 
tific opinion undoubtedly contemplate the gradual, if not the 
speedy, decline of Indian tribes when deprived of their tradi- 
tional freedom of movement, pent up within limits compara- 
tively narrow, and compelled to uncongenial occupations. But 
there is grave reason to doubt whether these causes are certain 
to operate in any such degree as to involve the practical 
extinction of the race within that immediate future on which 
we are accustomed to speculate, and for which we feel bound 
to make provision. On the contrary, there are many consider- 
ations and not a few facts * which fairly intimate a possibility 

* But for the want of space requisite for the adequate citation and discussion of 
the statistical evidence which alone would justify larger assertions than those of the 
text, wc should have been disposed to advance an opinion contrary to the general 
belief, and to maintain that an Indian tribe reaches its minimum when it attains the 
point of industrial self-support, and that thereafter it tends to increase, though less 
rapidly, doubtless, than is usual with white communities. Not a little evidence 
favorin;; this view is to be found in the lust Annual Report on Indian Affiiirs. 
The New York Indians show an increase of 101, or five percent, over their number 
in 1871 (page 197). The census shows that these tribes have increased fully 1,000 
since 1860. Of the tribes in Nebraska five exhibit an increase during the last 
year, and but two a decrease ; while the gain of their aggregate population, after 
excluding accessions from abroad, is more than throe per cent (page 216). The 
Menomonees of Wisconsin show a decided excess of births over deaths (page 205). 
The Chippewa agent of Minnesota says : " While procuring the rolls of the differ^ 
ent bands, X made special inquiry with a yiew to ascertain the natural increase or 
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that the Indian may bear restriction as well as the negro has 
borne emancipation ; and, like the negro, after a certain inevi- 
table loss consequent upon a change so great and violent, adapt 
himself with increased vitality to new conditions. It is true 
that the transition, compulsory as, to a great degree, it must be, 
from a wholly barbarous condition of life, which remains to be 
effected for the eighty to one hundred thousand Indians still 
outside the practical scope of the Indian service, is likely to 
further reduce, for some years to come, the aggregate number 
of this race ; but it is not improbable that this will be coin- 
cident with a steady increase among the tribes known as 
civilized. 

In the foregoing discussion of the policy to be pursued in 
dealing with the Indians of the United States, there has been 
no disposition to mince matters or to pick expressions. The 
facts and considerations deemed essential have been presented 
bluntly. Some, who cannot bear to hear Indians spoken of as 
savages, or to contemplate the chastisement of marauding 
bands, may blame our frankness. But we hold fine sentiments 
to be out of place in respect to a matter like this which, in the 
present, is one of life and death to thousands of our own flesh 
and blood, and in the future one of incalculable importance to 
a score of States yet to be formed out of the territory over 
wliich the wild tribes of to-day are roaming in fancied indepen- 
dence. The country has a fight to the whole naked truth ; to 
learn what security our fellow-citizens have for their lives, and 
also to learn what becomes of the seven millions of dollars 
annually collected in taxes and disbursed on Indian account. 

K the case has been fairly presented, it will doubtless appear 

decrease of the Chippowas in Minnesota. At onlj two points, White Enrth and 
Red Lake, out of the iix where the annuity payment was made, was I satbfied as 
to the accuracy of these returns. At Hed Lake, in a population of 1,050, there havo 
been fifty births and fourteen deaths. At White Earth, in an aycrage population 
of 550, there were thirty births and twelve deaths " (page 210). The Sac and Fox 
Indians remaining in Iowa show a natural gain of nearly five per cent (page 211). 
The large tribe of the Navajoes in New Mexico is also increasing (pages 296, 304). 
Indeed, ko far as indications may be gathered from the experience of a single year, 
it would be entirely safe to say that the civilized and semicivilised tribes are holding 
their own, if not actually increasing in numbers. 
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to our readers that, so far as the hostile and semi-hostile 
Indians are concerned, the goyemment is merely temporizing 
with a gigantic evil, pocketing its dignity from considerations 
of humanity and economy, and awaiting the operation of 
causes both sure and swift, which must, within a few years, 
reduce the evil to dimensions in which it can be dealt with on 
principles more agreeable to the ideas and ways of our people. 
For the rest, it will be seen that the United States have, 
without much order or comprehension, but with a vast amount 
of good-will, undertaken enterprises involying considerable an* 
nual expenditures for the advancement of individual tribes 
and bands, but that the true permanent scheme for the man- 
agement and instruction of the whole body of Indians with- 
in the control of the government is yet to be created. Let it 
not for a moment be pretended that the prospect is an agree- 
able one. Congress and the country might well wish to be well 
rid of the matter. No subject of legislation could be more 
perplexing and irritating ; nor can the outlay involved SeuI for 
many years to be a serious burden upon our industry. But the 
nation cannot escape its responsibility for the future of this 
race, soon to be thrown in entire helplessness upon our protec- 
tion. Honor and interest urge the same imperative claim* 
An unfaithful treatment will only make the evil worse, the 
burden heavier. In good faith and good feeling we must take 
up this work of Indian civilization, and, at whatever cost, do 
our whole duty by this most unhappy people. Better that we 
should entail a debt upon our posterity on Indian account, were 
that necessary, than that we should leave them an inheritance 
of shame. We may have no fear that the dying curse of the 
red man, outcast and homeless by our fault, will bring barren- 
ness upon the soil that once was his, or dry the streams of the 
beautiful land that, through so much of evil and of good, has 
become our patrimony ; but surely we shall be clearer in 
our lives and freer to meet the glances of our sons and grand- 
sons, if in our generation we do justice and show mercy to a 
race which has been impoverished that we might be made 
rich. 

P. A. Walkeb. 
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n. 

In writing a history of German ideas, manners, and cus- 
toms, it is impossible to lay too great a stress upon the close 
connection subsisting between the rise of German literature 
and the one great general principle which pervaded the whole 
of the eighteenth century, and which was, as we all know, the 
intellectual, moral, and social emancipation of the indiyidual. 

The entire age had been employed in resistance against 
every possible form of authority, whether Church, State, or 
Convention. Dogmas had become especially obnoxious, and, 
however skilfully they might be disguised, were speedily de- 
tected. For a time, at least, the adversaries of all established 
order were to be conquerors in this protracted struggle, and 
the close of the century was destined to witness the ruin of 
the traditional state as well as of positive religion in France, 
and of scholastic philosophy in Grermany. Kant exercised the 
same influence over thought as the Revolution did over society. 
The individual was, or believed himself, forever released from 
the yoke of authority ; everything was to begin again from the 
beginning ; nor is this the place to narrate how many were the 
stones which had to be borrowed frt>m the antique structure in 
order to prop up the new edifice. In order, however, to arrive 
at this residt, Germany struck out for herself a very different 
road from that which France had taken. It was by so-called 
Pietism, by an appeal to inward faith, that the struggle against 
established religious authority began, and it was a lawful sover- 
eign who originated the commencement of the modem German 
state. Frederick the Second and Weisse did much towards 
clearing the way for the friends of enlightenment and French 
propaganda. But what is of still greater importance is the 
warfare which took place on the field of literature; for — this 
point cannot be too forcibly urged — in spite of the events and 
transformations which convulsed Germany, her real history lay 
in her literature until 1848, if, indeed, we admit that history 
means the series of consecutive metamorphoses experienced by 
that living organism which we call a nation. 
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Already, towards the commencement of the eighteenth centn* 
ry, a movement of resistance had made itself felt at different 
times against authority in literary matters,^ howeyer firmly 
established it might seem. This authority, we are aware, was 
no other than that French classicism of which Boileaa's AH 
PoStique contained the code, and the tragedy of the CrronJ 
Siecle represented the most perfect form, and which peojde 
were anxiously endeavoring to imitate in a language and with 
a natural inspiration utterly at variance with, and incapable of 
accommodating themselves, to, its requirements. It was to 
Lessing that the task fell of freeing Germany from the despot- 
ism of a foreign rule ; which he, however, accomplished, not by 
dethroning that authority to which Frenchmen had appealed, 
but, on the contrary, by re-establishing it in its true acceptar 
tion. He did, in fact, for Aristotle what Luther had done for 
the Bible. Still, he did not submit to Aristotle merely because 
he was Aristotle, but because he recognized truth in him, ^^ a 
truth as sure as that of Euclid." He would fain have paused 
there, satisfied with having freed the laws of penmanship firom 
the hoary overgrowth of time, false interpretation, and errone- 
ous application ; he never had the slightest intention of attack- 
ing the laws themselves. But however great a man's genius 
may be, he cannot stem at his will the current which carries 
away a whole generation with it; particularly when he has 
himself cleared the road for it by removing the obstacles whidi 
stood in its way. Every Mirabeau finds a Danton to outstep 
him. Lessing had claimed the rights of individual geniusr to 
modify rule, and five years had hardly elapsed since the publi- 
cation of bis Dramaturgie when the literary Moniagne already 
urged a radical abolishment of all literary legislation, and 
proclaimed the rights of genius to absolute self-government 
Beform had drifted into Revolution, and Herder was marching 
at the head of the insurgents. 

Herder, the dates of whose life and the tenor of whose 
intellect placed him midway between Lessing and Goethe, — 
Herder, who was neither a critic, like the former, nor a poet, 
like the latter, but who detected the hidden powers which were 
at work in history with a keener insight than either, — Herder 
was the real originator of the German civilization of the nine- 
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teenth century, the chief characteristic of which lies in its his- 
torical point of view. All that had been done in Germany pre- 
vious to him since the awakening of the nation towards 1750 was 
mere preparatory work. EJopstock had succeeded in rehabili- 
tating natural feeling and spontaneous enthusiasm which had 
been stifled beneath the formalism of all kinds then oppressing 
the German intellect. Wieland had done his best to import 
and acclimatize English and French culture. Winckelmann 
had, if we may be permitted to use the expression, blown away 
the dust from the ancients, thus revealing to view the purity of 
their outlines, buried as they were beneath a dense layer of 
rubbish.* Lessing had exercised a purely negative influence ; 
he had removed obstacles, cleared the ground, and sorted the 
imported merchandise, carefully rejecting what was not of pure 
alloy. It was with Herder that Germany's positive co-operar 
tion in the century's labors began. He it was who first gave 
utterance to the German idea, who began to form that capital 
which was to be Germany's contribution to the work of human- 
ity. No one, Kant, perhaps, alone excepted, has contributed a 
larger amount to this stock ; nor did any one ever exercise 
greater or more lasting influence over an age, a nation, or the 
world at large than Herder, who, like the genuine rebel he 
was, began by turning the then reigning science and literature 
upside down, as Kant did with the philosophical speculation of 
his time, and the French Revolution with the political world. 
Before showing this influence exercised by Herder over his 
contemporaries, and tracing its vestiges through after-genera- 
tions, let us see what was the nature of the new principle 
applied by him to theology, history, and poetry. It was the 
superiority of nature over civilization, and of intuition over 
reason. It was in the continual opposition of synthesis to 
analysis, of the individual to rule, of spontaneous impulse to 
conscious action, of organism to mechanism, of development to 
legislation ; in a word, it was in placing the fieri above the 

* Winckelmann's " History of Art " already forcibly urp^es the idea of development, 
showing the coherence between the literature, the state, and the art of the ancients. 
From this point of view, therefore, it may bo looked npon as an anticipation of 
Herder ; but it was not this part of the work which impressed his contemporaiies; 
it was by his new definition of the ideal of ancient art that he struck them and 
formed a school. 
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faeere that lay the zest of Herder's ideas, and tbe basis of the 
school of '^ original geniuses '* he was leading to battle against 
the religious, literary, and scientific rationalism of the age. 

No man finds his starting-point within himself. The start- 
ing-point of German civilization lay in France, as tiiat of 
French civilization had lain in England. It was more partieo- 
larly from Rousseau that Herder received his first impulse. 
The reaction against the exclusive worship of reason had b^on 
precisely in those countries which had been foremost in estab- 
lishing it. It was the land of Pope and Johnson which gave 
birth to Young and Macpherson ; and the works of Lowth and 
Wood struck out in literature that path on which Rousseau was 
to lead the latter half of the century in political and social 
matters. Mankind was to return to Nature, to that good 
parent whose works had become disfigured by the manners and 
customs of polished, refined society. It is difficult for us in our 
days to form any adequate conception of the efiect produced by 
Rousseau's discourse on ^^ Inequality " at the time it appeared. 
'* It is impossible to speak otherwise than with secret vener- 
ation of these lofty ideas and sublime thoughts," exclaimed 
Lessing, then a young man and already very little disposed to 
be sentimental. Kant actually forgot his daily walk while he 
perused ^mUe. In my chapter on Herder's life I have already 
quoted the enthusiastic verses he addressed to Rousseau while 
yet a student, in which he chooses him for ^' his guide through 
life." Even Schiller himself, although younger by fifteen years 
than Herder, compared Rousseau to Socrates. ^' Rousseau, who 
perished by the hand of Christians ; Rousseau, who would fain 
make human beings out of Christians." One must r^ad of the 
impression felt by the youth of Germany on reading Rousseau, 
as described by Goethe. What it was in France is well known. 
We smile at those English parks which replaced Le Notre's 
stately avenues, at the farm-yards established in royal demesnes, 
and at the queens who turned themselves into dairy-maids ; 
and on beholding the great ladies of the eighteenth century 
giving the breast to their infants amidst a group of SUganU^ we 
are often tempted to see more affectation in it than there really 
was. Everything in this powdered, painted company had 
become so artificial that any excess of naturalism appeared as 
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a deliverance, passed for a protest against unnatural refine- 
ment, and really was a thoroughly justified reaction against 
the opposite extreme. Nothing, indeed, could be more justi- 
fiable than Rousseau's opposition to Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
pedists ; for what was it but the rebellion of Feeling against 
Reason, which till then had restrained and enthralled it; Feeling, 
which burst the tight ligatures by which men had sought to 
confine their hearts, in the effort to shake ofi* Reason's yoke 
and obtain breathing-room for herself? 

The spirit of the EneychpSdie was at that time reigning 
supreme in Gtermany also. The great Frederick, Nicolai's 
followers, Wieland himself, were confirmed rationalists at heart. 
We find commouHsense, not sentiment, ruling all things, even 
up to Lessing, and this spirit in which everything is clearness, 
precision, and accuracy leaves no room for obscure twilight. 
Now, this same precise, matter-of-fact, uncompromising thing 
we denominate common-sense never did engender poetry, and 
chiar*os(mri will exist in the depths of man's nature. Such 
things as vague apprehensions, presentiments, rSverie^ forecast 
lie dormant within the innermost recesses of the human soul ; 
nay, form, mayhap, the most precious of its treasures. H we 
seek to light up these dark corners by admitting the sun's rays 
too fully, and so hunt from their haunts the spirits which have 
taken up their abode there, we often only succeed in driving 
them to take refuge in mystery elsewhere, and to assume the 
form of a grosser superstition ; or else they leave behind them a 
blank void, together with a painful longing to fill it up anew. 
And herein lay Herder's right of protest against the prose 
of common-sense, against the moralizing didacticism of Oerman 
poetry, from which even Lessing was unable entirely to free 
himself, and against the petrified forms of citizen life, religion, 
and science in Germany. Whereas Rousseau had sought 
chiefly to re-establish Nature's rights in social matters, Herder 
wished to do so in things of the intellect. Here resides his 
originality. It was by this he developed and continued what 
Rousseau had begun, and it was by this that he was finally 
induced to turn round upon Rousseau and react against him. 
While searching for Nature's unconscious proceeding in her 
intellectual creation of what we call language, religion, and 

VOL. cxvi. — NO. 289. 26 
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poetry, he finished by surprising the secret of ber process in 
creating society and the state, and found this process to be the 
very antipodes of the ContrcU Social. 

Friedrich Schlegel was wont to call Herder the ^^ mythologisk 
of German literature " ; nor could a better name have been 
found for him. He not only sought after the prophetic part of 
human nature, but sought for it in a prophetic waj. We haye 
no right to expect from Herder, the scholar, a decided metiuMl, 
any more than a definite dogma from Herder, the believer, an 
established system firom Herder, the critic, or a precise form 
from Herder, the writer. While Lessing's clear intellect is 
employed in portioning out the ground with strict impartiality, 
drawing the boundaries between science and art, aud forbidding 
poetry to trespass upon the domain of painting. Herder seeks 
poetry in all things, introducing it even into philosophy and 
science, while as a counterbalance he puts philosophy and 
science into liis own poetry. He had the most delicate per- 
ception ever known for detecting and relishing the poetry of 
every nation, age, and description, added to an extremdy 
pliable imagination, which rendered their assimilatiou easy to 
him. And when I say pliable, I do not mean creative or tem- 
pered ; for he never himself attains that epdpyeia (evidenza) 
he so greatly appreciates in others. Not one of his poems has 
become popular ; not one of liis personages is living ; not a 
phrase of his has become proverbial. ^^ My mUse is wanting in 
that charming roundness with which you deceive the world," 
he himself wrote to Goethe. Herder abounds in ideas ; but in 
unclassified ideas, without order or system. We feel that he 
preferred generalities to facts; hence arose his chief defect, — 
that of drawing hasty conclusions and forming superficial 
opinions. He never had the patience to collect solid materials 
as a foundation before proceeding to generalize. We owe 
to Herder all the numerous histories of poetry, languages, 
religions, and even of legislations which our century has pro- 
duced ; his own " Ideas of a Philosophy of History " (1784), un- 
finished, diffusely written in a loose, unconnected style, the 
style of a seer rather than of a thinker, still less of an his- 
torian, very insufficient if we look upon them as researches, 
form a book which is totally antiquated as far as form and ma- 
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terials are concerned ; but as for the thoughts contained in it, 
it seems written but yesterday ; it might easily be taken for a 
sketch from the pen of M. Taine. 

Herder's very universality itself was injurious to him. He 
embraced too wide an extent to allow of his grasping anything 
firmly ; or, as the French have it, il embraase trap pour Men 
itreindre. His ever-wandering eye never could restrict itself 
to one narrow spot, and the flame of his enthusiasm bore a 
greater resemblance to the burning of a steppe than to the con- 
centrated, persistent glow of a thoroughly heated fireplace. 
He caught glimpses, — we might almost say had visions, — 
of a genius upon all subjects, mastering none completely ; and 
thus, while able to give the architect the most valuable sugges- 
tions, he was himself utterly at a loss to construct the smallest 
edifice. No man ever scattered abroad a greater quantity of 
fruit-bearing seeds than he; yet at the close of his life he 
found that he had not tilled a single comer of his own field 
according to rule. It is undeniable that his works are more 
remarkable for their variety than for the profundity of -the 
learning they contain, as Herder himself was endowed with 
more imagination than good sense, more ardor than thoroughr 
ness. 

It was precisely these defects, nevertheless, which deter- 
mined his immense influence. He was certainly one of the 
greatest incentive powers the world has ever known. By dint 
of analyzing human nature and introducing into history tiie 
division of labor, people had come to such a point that, as 
Mephistopheles has it, '^ They held the parts in their hand, 
the intellectual link alone being wanting." It was Herder's 
unmethodical, visionary imagination which discovered the fail- 
ing link, and reunited what intelligence had severed. " Every- 
thing that man undertakes to produce, whether by action, 
word, or in whatsoever way, ought to spring from the union of 
all his faculties ; all that is isolated is condemnable." These 
were the words in which Goethe summed up the fundamental 
idea which inspired Hamann, that prophet of the gospel of 
nature, the mentor and initiator of Herder ; an idea which his 
disciple adopted and adhered to steadily through life, and of 
which he became the missionary. Nothing, he would si^y, is 
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in reality isolated, and, just as each individual sense is assisted 
by the four others in the perception of any object which absorbs 
our attention, so do the memory and the imagination likewise 
GO-operate with the judgment and perception in acquiring a 
knowledge of things. This union of all the faculties, this 
entireness of the individual, is what we must endeavor to 
recover, such as it was in primitive ages ere abstract rules had 
been thought of; times when each individual acted, thought, 
and wrote according to inspiration. ^^ What is it in Homer that 
compensates for his ignorance of the rules deduced firom the 
study of his work by Aristotle, and what in Shakespeare that 
makes up for his direct violation even of these laws of criti- 
cism? The unanimous answer to this question will be 
Genius." 

Herder carried these words of Hamann's to very great 
extremes, and made originality the very comer-stone of his 
system, if the word " system " be applicable to any one so thor- 
oughly unsystematic as Herder. " What do my profession 
and my views concern all the esthetic school, newspapers, 
sects, and rubrics of fashionable task within and without G^er- 
many ?....! have endeavored to form my taste after more 
than one nation, epoch, and language, and may therefore claim 
the right of writing as I like for my own people, age, and 
tongue." Thus we already see individual fancy elevated to 
the rank of indisputable sovereignty. Not long after young 
Goethe will proclaim in the Frankfwrier Gelehrts -Anzeigen 
(1772) that " original genius " has its " own demeanor, ex- 
pression, tone, system, and dress," and that "spectators are 
called upon to respect its ways." It is easy to perceive that 
all this differs widely from Lessing's manner of thinking, 
who was still occupied in laying down poetical rules to control 
individual caprice. Now, this much-vaunted originality not 
being of frequent occurrence in the essentially artificial society 
and poetry of those times, it became necessary either to ascend 
to epochs which preceded all civilization, in other words to 
primitive nations, or to descend to those popular strata of the 
existing period which had as yet escaped the contagion of our 
corrupt culture, in order to find it in all its purity. Herder, 
as we see, was a species of literary Rousseau ; he may be said 
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to have renovated and regenerated the poetry of his time by 
immersing it in the only true sources of all poetry, — nature 
and the popular element. 

Herder, who had already begun to bring primitive poetry 
into notice in his Fragments and Sylvce (1767-68), did so 
henceforth still more forcibly in his BldUerfur Deutsche Art und 
Kunst (1773) with the aid and support of his disciple, Goethe. 
He it was who first established a fact subsequently confirmed 
by historical discovery, namely, that poetry alwsyrs preceded 
prose in the annals of mankind, and who found out the supe- 
riority of ages in which genuine, entire natures still existed. 

^' At the flourishing periods of elegant prose, nothing but 
art can prosper in poetry. Later on, we find mere versified 
philosophy or half-way poetry. On the other hand, the language 
of those times, when words like society had not yet been di- 
vided into nobles, middle class, and plebeians, nor had prose 
been sifted, was the richest for poetical purpose. Our tongue, 
compared with the idiom of the savage, seems adapted 
rather for reflection than for the senses or the imagination* 
The rhythm of popular verse is so delicate, so rapid, so precise, 
that it is no easy matter for us bookworms to detect it with our 
eyes ; but do not imagine it to have been so difficult for those 
living populations who listened to, instead of reading it, who 
were accustomed to the sound of it from their infancy, who 
themselves sang it, and whose ear had been formed by its 
cadence. 

^^ Nothing is stronger, more persistent in duration, quicker, 
or more delicate than the sense of hearing. How long it re- 
tains what it has once thoroughly seized ! How forcibly, how 
vividly, how richly do things we have learnt in our earliest 
childhood, with our first attempts at speech, return upon us in 
after-life with the impressions of the living world ! " 

We find this priest of nature continually and persistently 
contemplating primitive ages, and incessantly opposing the 
primitive to the conventional world. 

'' Travellers' narratives tell us with what powers and energy 
avages invariably express themselves : defining what they 
have to say in a clear, vivid, comprehensible way ; having a 
direct, accurate feeling of the object they have in speaking ; 
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being disturbed by no shades of ideas, no half-waj thoughts, or 
alphabetic and symbolic reason, of which there is not a trace in 
their language ; as yet untainted by the corruption of refinement, 
of servile considerations, of a timid, grovelling pradence, of the 
premeditation which takes away self-confidence ; blissful in 
happy ignorance of all the artifices which debilitate the intel- 
lect, — they seize the entire thought by the entire word, and vice 
versa the word by the thought. Either they remain silent, or 
speak at the moment their interest has been aroused with mi- 
prepared self-possession, with a firmness and spontaneous 
beauty which we Europeans, with all our study, are forced to 
admire, and can never ourselves hope to attain. Our pedantic 
bookworms, who compile and patch up everything previously, 
and are constrained to learn their speeches by heart in order 
to be able to stammer them forth methodically ; our pedagogues, 
sacristans, half-way scholars, apothecaries, and all such as hurry 
through the sanctuary of science without gathering anything 
from it, unless, indeed, it be at the last the capability of 
speaking like Shakespeare's Launcelots, policemen, and grave- 
diggers, — in other words, without any propriety in the choice 
of their expressions, in a random, incoherent manner, resem- 
bling the wanderings of delirium, — what are such "cultiva- 
ted people " compared with savages ? Whoever seeks among 
us the traces of a firm, precise language must look for it 
elsewhere ! Children as yet uncontaminated, women, men 
possessed of natural good sense, men formed in the school of 
action rather than of reflection still are the best, or rather the 

only real orators of our times It was the poet's, the 

bard's, and the scholar's mission, in the days of old, to unite 
beauty, dignity, and melody with the self-confident assurance 
of popular speech. Having once brought the lips and the soul 
thus into close connection, that they might mutually assist and 
support each other, instead of leading one another astray, they 
brought forth those marvellous works which are knovm to us as 
the lays of aedes, bards, and minstrels. Homer's rhapsodies 
and Ossian's lays were improvisations, for at that time impro- 
visation alone existed. Ossian was succeeded, faintly and 
from afar, it is true, but nevertheless succeeded, by minstrels, 
jtfatil art came and extinguished nature altogether. Then it 
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was that men commenced torturing themselves from their ten- 
derest infancy by learning prosodic metres in foreign languages, 
to which both our ear and our nature are obtuse ; to compose 
elaborately according to set laws, of which a very small propor* 
tion are acknowledged by genius to be dictated by nature ; to 
make verses upon subjects which were capable of inspiring 
neither their thoughts, their feelings, nor their imagination; 
to counterfeit passions they did not experience, to imitate 
faculties of the mind which are no longer ours ; and thus all 
things became false, effeminate, and refined. Even the clearest 
heads got confused, lost their sureness of eye, of hand, of 
thought, and of utterance, and consequently all genuine truth 
and real animation. Thus all was lost. Poetry, which ought, 
by right, to have been the firmest and most spontaneous of 
the offspring of the mind, became the lamest, the unsteadiest, 
and the least sure-footed, and poems dwindled into school- 
boys' revised and corrected themes. No doubt it is only 
natural, such being the views and feelings of our times, that 
we should choose out for our admiration what is artificial 
rather than what is natural in the works of the jancients, and 
that we are likely to find too much or too little art in them, 
according to the humor we may happen to be in. What we 
are least likely to discover is what appeals loudly to us from 

every page they have ever written, — the spirit of nature 

Were they to rise again from the dead, and hear themselves 
read and praised, Homer and Ossian would often marvel at 
much tliat is attributed to them, as well as at much that 
is denied them ; at what is added ; and what entirely escapes 
attention. It is true that our minds of to-day are differently 
formed, owing to the education of our youth for many past 
generations. We are accustomed to reflect and analyze so 
much that we hardly see or feel any more; we no longer 
poetize in or on the living world ; our poetry is not the result 
of the contact of objects with our soul ; we manufacture themes 
artificially, as well as the manner of treating them ; and we 
have practised this for so long, so frequently, and we begin to 
do so at so early an age, that a free education would have small 
chance of success with us : for hpw should the lame walk up- 
right ? Hence the want of firmness, boldness, and well-defined 
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yet rounded outlines in all our modem poemSy which the first 
sketch can alone bestow, and which no amount of afler-woj^, 
aided by the compass, will ever give. Our poetical labor would 
evidently produce the same effect upon Homer and Ossian 
which the yacillating lines drawn by the trembliDg hand of 
an apprentice would upon a Raphael or an Apelles, accus- 
tomed to reveal their genius in the roughest sketch." 

Words like these naturally fell like a thunderbolt upon that 
eighteenth century, so self-satisfied, so vain of the great pro- 
gress it had achieved, and of the high culture it had attained. 
Versification as an art had been taught to such perfection, 
the criterion by which the merits and demerits of poetry were 
to be measured had been so accurately defined, poetry itself 
was so easily learned and taught, that the world was com- 
pletely dumbfounded at this strange enthusiasm for miserable, 
despised savages. Moreover, Herder added practice to theory. 
Already, during his stay in Strasburg, he had b^un with 
€k>iethe to search for popular songs, and great was his delight 
when he was able to send one to his affianced bride which he 
had gathered from the mouths of the people. No book, since 
the appearance of Percy's ^^ Antient Beliques," had produced 
BO great a sensation as the Stimmen der Vdlker^ a series of 
volumes containing popular poems, published by Herder in 
1778, and which became the model for all the numeroiis collec- 
tions of the kind which have come out during the nineteenth 
century. Herder was eminently gifted for work of this sort. 
His delicate ear immediately distinguished the false from the 
true ; it instantaneously seized the characteristics of melody, 
metre, and subject, while the pliability of his talent enabled 
him to render the whole in such forms of the (German idiom 
as approached nearest to the original. These Stifnmen der 
Vd'lker contain specimens taken from every nation on the globe, 
every period of history, every class of society, written in every 
possible metre and on every imaginable subject. No one could 
have been better able to assimilate to himself, even occasionally 
to guess at the original tone of such productions, than Herder. 
He had no knowledge whatever of Sanscrit ; yet, on reading 
Sakuntala in an English version towards the close of his career, 
he at once detected its true form, however transformed by the 
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translation. The last and the most popular work he published, 
the Oidy a cycle of romances, was made from a French trans- 
lation ; and yet, whatever syllable-counters may say, its whole 
tone is deliciously and surprisingly Spanish, chevaleresqu£. 
and Catholic, like that of all true Castilian romances, although 
the outward form does not exactly render that of the originals. 
Surely Herder was not the first to point out the merits of 
popular verse, nor did he attempt for a moment to make the 
world believe him to be ignorant of the passages relating to 
this question which are to be found in Montaigne's writings ; 
he was wont even readily to quote them. But there is surely 
a very great difference between a few hurried glimpses caught 
en passant and a whole literary life dedicated to the cause. 
There is also a great difference between the effects produced 
by a vehement and persistent vindication of this cause in an 
age when it must of necessity at first sight have seemed para- 
doxical, and in which it ultimately succeeded in gaining the 
upper hand, and those produced by a scarcely noticed allusion 
of about half a page, written precisely at the time when the op- 
posite tendency was about to triumph for the space of two 
centuries. Here are those charming words which Montaigne 
penned on the eve of the most despotic rule of artificial poetry 
the world has ever known : — 

" La podsie populaire et purement naturelle a des naifvetes et grnecs 
par oij elle fe compare k la principale beaute <le la poe:<ie parfaicte 
selon Tart, comme il seveoid ez villanelles de Ga^coigne et aux 
chan<;ons qu*on nous rapport e des nations qui n'ont cognoissance 

d'aulcune science, n'y m^me d'escripture A certaines mesures 

basses on la peult juger par les prdceptes et par i'art, inais la bonne, la 
supresme, la divine e^t audessus des regies et de la raison." * 

To these lines penned by the great sceptic, who, from the 
retirement of his retreat, had seen, heard, thought, and felt 
everything. Herder adds the following no less characteristic 

* " Popular and purely nataral poetry has a simplicity and grace by which it 
may compare advantageously with what forms the principal beauty in perfect 
poetry written according to the chief rules of art, as we may see in the ViUaneUea of 
Gascony and the songs brought to us from nations unacquainted with any science 

or even writing It may be judged of by precept and art at certain low 

standards, but the really excellent, the loftiest, the truly divine is above all rules 
and beyond all reasoning." 
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words : " Poetry lived in the ears of the people, on the lips 
and in the harps of living bards ; it sang of history, of the 
events of the day, of mysteries, miracles, and signs. It vm 
the flower of a nation's character, language, and country ; of 
its occupations, its prejudices, its passions, its pretensions, and 
its soul." The whole modem theory concerning epic poetry ii 
contained in embryo in these words; yet Herder goes still 
farther, and formulates it so distinctly that F. A. Wolff had 
nothing to do but to develop and establish it firmly by means 
of that detailed and material system of argumentation whidi 
made him the true father of the Homeric idea as compie- 
hended by our age. 

^^ The greatest among Greek bards," says Herder, ^' was also 
the greatest among popular poets. His sublime work is no 
epopee ; it is the Epo9^ the story, the legend, the living bistoiy 
of the people. He did not sit himself down on velvet enshions 
to compose an epic poem in twice twenty-four cantos, according 
to the rules of Aristotle." 

Thus we see that Homer was no longer considered by Herder 
in the light of a 9umma vis et quasi mensura ingenii humam; 
but that in his eyes, as in those of Wolff, he was ^^ the collec- 
tive voice of singing antiquity," and his poems an '' epopee 
issuing from the innumerable legends of the past." He does 
not yet quite give up Homer's individuality, it is true, but he 
looks upon him simply as '^ the most gifted poetical head of his 
age and nation, and deems that none of those who strove to 
imitate were able to equal him." But he did not seek for ^^ the 
elements of his happy genius" beyond the limits of nature 
and of the age which formed him. ^^ The better I become 
acquainted with those times the better I am able to explain 
Homer to myself ; and the more, also, the inclination to judge 
him as the poet of all times and nations, and treat him as 
though he belonged by right of citizenship to my own time and 
people, disappears." We almost think we hear M. Taine and 
his theories of milieu^ time, and race. Besides, will not Priedrich 
Schlegel say the same thing better and more clearly ? Are not 
Wolff's Prolegomena contained in these words, just as Niebuhr's 
" Legendary History of the Kings of Rome," and the mythopceic 
faculty as defined and exhibited by Ottfried Miiller and 
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Qrote, to be found in other pages of Herder's works ? And 
then people come and tell one that all this is plagiarism! 
That Vico said it all far better fifty years before Herder! 
Eternal mania of small minds, who thirst after the satisfaction 
of picking great men to pieces by proving, black on white, that 
they were not the only ones, nor even the first, to proclaim a 
truth ! But, pray, who is not aware that, long ere Christopher 
Columbus came into the world, many men had dreamt of and 
foretold the existence of a new world ? And is this any reason 
for depriving the man whose undeviating faith, whose courage, 
firmness, devotion, and genius accomplished the great work, of 
the glory and honor of having discovered America ? Vico was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest minds which have ever existed ; 
his knowledge and erudition were very vast ; he foresaw and 
foretold a number of theories and laws which we now acknowl- 
edge to be right ; but he nevertheless exercised no influence 
whatever over the world at large. Whether the fault lay in 
the undigested chaos of facts and ideas under which these 
atoms of gold-dust lie hidden, or in the eccentric form he has 
given them ; or whether it be that the world, accustomed to 
turn a listening ear to England and France, disdained to learn 
from the Neapolitan thinker, certain it is that the Scienza 
Nuova was utterly unknown in Europe till our century ; it was 
as certainly unknown to Herder. Now, great thinkers live in 
posterity, not only in virtue of their own intrinsic value, but 
also in virtue of the influence they have exercised. Were a 
poem incontestably superior to the Iliad in beauty and perfec- 
tion to be discovered to-day in Polynesia, it never could be to 
mankind what the Iliad has been ; so Vico likewise, in spite of 
the perspicacity of his genius, worthy of all admiration, never 
can be to history what Herder was. Even Young himself, 
whose book upon " Original Works " had prepared the way for 
Wood's celebrated volume upon "Homer's Original Genius," 
which in its turn led the way to F. A. Wolflfs Prolegomena^ — 
even Young himself has never been seriously looked upon as 
having inspired Herder. Herder's ideas immediately pene- 
trated- the whole nation ; its youth eagerly caught at them ; in 
a very few years even the schools adopted them, and Germany 
sent forth their rays to the rest of Europe, while England will 
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hardly admire and tolerate the ideas of Young and Wood even 
in our days. 

But Herder not only discovered true poetry in the distant 
ages of Homer and the cloudy isles pf Ossian, he found it out 
in modem times, in his own nation, lending a ready ear to the 
simple ditties of the woodcutter and the peasant, of the jom>' 
neyman and the soldier, of the hunter and the shepherd. 
Germany owes the revival of the lAed, or song, entirely to 
Herder and to the Stimmen der Vd'lker. When we read the 
verses Goethe wrote at Leipzig, — i. e. before meeting with 
Herder, — we may well be permitted to doubt whether Gter- 
many would ever have possessed those unrivalled pearls, his 
little songs of love, addressed to Friederike and Lili, if he had 
not known him. It is at any rate very certain that it would 
not have had either the Erlhonig or Lenore. 

" What is the lAed^^ Herder inquired, even before he had 
communicated so many graceful specimens of thia form of 
poem in his Stimmen der Vd'lker^ — " what is the JLied? It is 
neither a sonnet nor a madrigal, poems for the study and Hie 
saloon ; it is no composition for painting with harmonious 
coloring ; light and brilliancy are not its merits. .... The 
essence of the Lied is song^ not painting. Its perfection resides 

in the melodious course of a passion or a sentiment If 

this melody be wanting in a Lied, if it have not the poetical 
modulation, the right tone, it may contain ever so many 
images, it may be graceful, it may have coloring, it never can 
be a Lied!'^ 

" Poetry was no longer the exclusive inheritance of a few 
cultivated minds, but a general gift of all nations," says Goethe 
in Dichtung und Wahrheit^ with reference to the new ideas 
started by Herder ; nor must we forget that these ideas were 
those of a young man of twenty-four. That general philosoph- 
ical view of the world at which most men do not Arrive before 
the age of thirty was Herder's when he left the University and 
was but twenty years old. Even his maturer writings — those 
at least which have had a marked influence — were conceived 
in his youth. The Stimmen der Volker, which he published 
twenty years afterwards, were his favorite occupation when at 
Riga; and the power of their action upon German lyrics is 
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quite incalculable. It was at once the beginning of compara- 
tive literary history and of German philology. 

Herder's universality seems surprising even in our days. 
Not satisfied with revealing Ossian and the Scotch ballads, 
Spanish romances and Italian stamellij he had recourse to the 
East and even to America and Australia for the rough accents 
of savage verse. He was forever laboring to show that 
^^ popular legends, stories, and mythologies are the result of 
popular belief, ideas, faculties, instincts, and proceed from 
times when men dream because they know not, believe because 
they see not, and act with their whole, their undivided, and 

uncultivated soul This is therefore a noble subject for 

the historian of mankind, for the poet, the critic, and the 
philosopher." The history of the human mind is called upon 
to seek and reunite those poetical traditions in which nations 
have depicted themselves, just as natural history describes 
herbs and animals. And all this in the very midst of the 
eighteenth century ; that is to say, at the time when men's 
pretensions to create by means of formulas learnt by heart and 
according to taught processes had reached their highest pitch ; 
at a time which manufactured epopees, religions, political con- 
stitutions, and civil codes! In order to realize to ourselves 
this strong contrast with the age, wo need only compare for a 
moment what Herder and Lessing have said concerning fables^ 
and to see the distance which separates the last-born of the 
rationalistic from the first-born of the historical age. This minor 
category of poem which the poetical genius of Lafontaine had 
transformed, and which the first German critics, who ventured 
to shake off the French yoke at the commencement of the 
century, had presented as the highest kind of poetry, — because 
it unites utile dtUci^ and that alone of all kinds it combines the 
true and the marvellous ! — this fable, we say, was still defined 
in the following terms by Lessing, as an intentional form of 
moral instruction : " If we reduce a general proposition to a 
particular case, lending it reality and making a story out of it 
in which the general proposition may be recognized by means 
of intuition, we call this a fable." Herder, on the contrary, 
would have all that is conventional excluded from it, and not 
only all that is conventional, but even every striking point, 
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every ingenious sentence; "because," he sajs^ ''a soUime 
natvetS forms the gracefulness of Betbles, as simplicitj is la- 
ture's grace." He likewise protests against animals hamg 
thoughts lent them of any kind, or being made to play any sort 
of part, by the writer of fetbles, without inquiring whether cr 
no these thoughts or actions belong to the character or 
habits of such animals. The primitive poet observed animil 
life, and if he lent them speech and reason, it was by the 
analagon rationis humance. " In ancient fables animals ad 
because all which in nature produces effects appears to primitive 

humanity to act It is analogy which is the parent of 

poetry in fables, not abstraction, still less a dry dedaction from 
the general to the particular." Therefore, also, like Lessiiig, 
he advocates a return to primitive fable, but he desires 
that it should be made by means of actual experience, L e. 
by the simple observation of animals in real life, without 
any preconceived ideas. For 'Hhe fEible rests on nature's 

eternal consistency and constancy Its characters are 

types The more natural the state in which a peo{de 

lived, the more it liked fables." All this shows how bi 
we are from the delicious tableaux de genre which Lafon- 
taine painted under the name of fables, as well as from Lea- 
sing's concise, epigrammatic satires. In Herder's eyes, fables 
originally were, and would again become, were we to live less 
artificially, the poetical illustration of a lesson of experience 
by means of a characteristic trait drawn from animal life 
and developed by analogy. Now, Herder made this refuta- 
tion of the mechanical theories then reigning throughout 
Europe from his point of view, i. e. that of poetical, spon- 
taneous creation without special aim, not only on the domain 
of the fable, bujt on that of every other kind of poetry, small or 
large. To him material extension was of no consequence in 
works of art. For him Raphael's tiny painting of Ezekiel's 
Vision has no less value than the Stanze in the Vatican ; and 
he deemed that as much genius might be shown in a lAed as 
in an epopee. He studied the nature of epigrams as he had 
done that of fables, of the drama as of the epic poetry of the 
ancients ; and to say the truth, it was he who showed his 
country the true Homer and the true Sophocles, as he was 
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likewise to show it the true Shakespeare ; the whole of the 
antique world has been looked upon with a different eye since 
Herder. 

He opposed his own less refined conception of the ancient 
world, not only to the Alexandrini^ rather than Athenian con- 
ventional antiquity which found favor with the French and with 
Wieland, but also indirectly and half unconsciously to Winckel- 
mann's somewhat tight-laced idealism, in viewing the ancients 
with the eye of a realist. It was he who taught Goethe to laugh 
at powdered and patched Alcestes dressed in hoops, as he did 
in liis poem Gdtter^ HeldeUy und Wieland. It was from 
Herder likewise that Friedrich Schlegel took his ideas con- 
cerning Greek epic poetry. Herder alone, in opposition to the 
entire age in which he lived, protested against comparisons 
between the ancient and modem world, thus anticipating in fact 
Schiller's admirable essay ^^ On Naive and Sentimental Poetry." 
He strenuously opposed all imitation of ancient poetry ; he 
fought with the exclusiveness of a reformer against the pref- 
erence for Roman to Greek antiquity, which had been current 
for a century. He absolutely refused to see anything beyond 
an artificial imitation in Roman literature, which he considered 
utterly unworthy of comparison with the spontaneous, original 
productions of Greek authors. Virgil, in his eyes, was nothing 
but a learned, studied, self-conscious court poet ; the ^neid a 
species of refined Henriade; and indeed I am afraid he was 
very near treating the author of the ilglogueB as that 
" wretched Virgil " he was afterwards termed by Friedrich 
Schlegel. We cannot lay too much stress upon the serious in- 
fluence Herder exercised in this direction. The neglect — I 
had almost called it contempt — of Latin poetry ^hich to this 
day exists in German public instruction dates from Herder. In 
spite of, or perhaps on account of, the injustice and exagger- 
ation of his ideas, they made their way very rapidly ; and if to 
this very day Greek language and literature still continue to 
form the basis of classical study in Germany, while all other 
European nations seek it in the Latin tongue and letters ; if 
Homer is read, reread, commented upon, and learnt by heart 
during a period of six- years' study at all (German gymnanen^ 
while Virgil is only superficially and hastily glanced at, — we 
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may attribute it entirely to Herder. The whole, romantk 
school, with its contempt for Tasso and Racine, for Pope and 
Addison, with its enthusiasm for spontaneous, popular au- 
thors and productions of primitive ages, stands in indirect 
relationship to Herder. I have already remarked that F. A. 
Wolff's Prolegomena are contained in embrjo within Her- 
der's critical SylvoBj written five-and-twenty years before. 

Nor was Herder's example at all less influential with regard 
to the manner of appreciating, criticising, and enjoying Shake- 
speare, which was afterwards to prevail in 6ermany. In trans- 
lating the English poet, Wieland had softened down and rounded 
off his asperities and angles, and had, in fact, produced a revised 
and embellished version of Shakespeare. Leasing, alwajB 
wrapped up in his favorite Aristotle, had successfully directed 
all his endeavors towards discovering the observance of the 
intrinsic laws of dramatic poetry in Shakespeare, and opposing 
them to the merely external rules which presided over French 
poetry. Herder's pamphlet on the great dramatist, written at 
Strasburg, was at once a sequel to, and a reaction against, Che 
Hamburger Dramaturgic ; for, whereas Lessing imagined he saw, 
mutatis mutandis^ a modern Sophocles in Shakespeare, Herder 
did his best to place the Elizabethan and Periclean poets in 
direct opposition to one another. He constantly has re- 
course to history for the explanation of the difference between 
them. He points out the dignified simplicity of the Greek 
drama ; the one scene occupied at first by chorus and mono- 
logue, then the dialogue proceeding from this primitive chorus, 
the solemnity of the mi%e en scinej the religious nature of the 
performance and the national festival which gave rise to it. Then 
turning to the modern stage, " How different," he exclaims, 
<' was the origin of the British drama ! Instead of a Greek 
chorus, Shakespeare found marionnettes and showy, effective 
pieces. It was from humble clay such as this that he formed 
the sublime creations we have before us. Instead of a simple, 
homogeneous national and political life, he found a multitude 
of classes, ways of living, opinions, races, and tongues ; and 
thus it came that he created classes and men, races and 
tongues, kings and jesters. He found no ancient simplicity 
like that of the Greeks in history, fable, or action. He there- 
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fore took history as he found it, and combined the most 
heterogeneous elements hj means of his creative genius. If 
Shakespeare possessed the divine art of uniting a whole world 
of the most different scenes into a single action, and if, more- 
over, this action was to have the semblance of truth, time 
and place had, also, to be constantly individualized in order to 
keep up the illusion. Take away time, space, and individuality 
from man, and you take away the very breath of his soul." 

Herder, not content with merely clearing the literary ground 
of Winckelmann's classical idealism, went a step farther in 
pursuing him on to his own territory, contesting the truth of 
his assertion, that the absolute ideal of the beautiful was to be 
met with in Greece alone, and vigorously attacking the theory 
of *^ serene grandeur and lofty simplicity." He demonstrated 
that if, previously to Winckelmann, things which painting alone 
could produce had been required of sculptfire^ it was erring 
as much in tlie opposite extreme to apply tiie laws of sculpture 
arbitrarily to painting. He was only too right in his views ; 
for the would-be classical school of David and Cornelius, Cars- 
tens and Ingres, proceeds directly from Winckelmann ; and an 
entire generation of critics, as well as artists, from Goethe to 
Canova and Bartolini, adopted this false direction, no one 
caring to follow Herder on this ground. Goethe, it is true, 
appeared at the outset inclined to rally to his side, his essay 
on Gothic art, with reference to the Strasburg Cathedral and 
its architect, Erwin de Steinbach, being still written in the 
spirit of Herder's views : ^^ As men think and live, so do they 
build and dwell." Ancient German painters are raked up from 
the dust, and Merck, inspired by similar sentiments, encour- 
ages Herder in the pursuit in this direction. The eternal and 
absolute type of the ideal set up by Winckelmann is set aside 
for the moment. ^^ The ideal, far superior to any special time 
or race, will remain foreign to, and far remote from, him who 
binds himself with servility to any particular period, be it in 
Greece or in France, and who deems the value of such forms 
to be eternal, abandoning his own living nature for an earthen- 
ware mould ! " Golden words, which have been too little heeded 
since. Goethe himself, it is well kno?ni, repudiated in after- 
years the simple, popular style of his earlier productions, of his 
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" Wandering Jew," and his " Faust," for that of his " Iphigenia," 
and his ^' Tasso." He became so exclusive in his classicism 
with regard to architecture, that, when travelling in Italy, he 
could not bring himself to look at Florence, that beautiM city 
of mediffival palaces, nor would he condescend to glance at 
the Church of San Francisco or the frescos of Giotto at Assisi, 
having no eyes for anything beyond a small Minerva temple 
still in preservation there. His eritiquea and essays on paint- 
ing likewise betray the renegade who has abandoned sounder 
principles, and merged into a doctrinaire of the Winckelmann 
school. But if Herder's views failed to prevail within the 
precincts of the history of plastic art, owing to tiie powerfbl 
and yet too recent influence and authority exercised in that 
department by Winckelmann, at any rate they, penetrated rapid- 
ly into all other branches of intellectual activity in Germany. 
The chief conception he sought to inculcate was that of evolu- 
tion, growth, ^/{m, which he had borrowed from the vegetable 
kingdom, in order to apply it to the political, religious, and 
literary history of art. ^' Rome alone could produce a Winckel- 
mann for art, but Germany is capable of bringing forth a 
Winckelmann for poetry who would have to accompany bis iUns- 
trious predecessor a good part of the way." Only a part, 
however ; for the idea of perfection, at which Winckelmann 
stops short, is not Herder's ; the latter admitting no superi- 
ority of Sophocles over Homer, of JEschylus over Hesiod, and 
viewing all ages and styles as equal in value, provided they be 
original and spontaneous. We should fall into a grave error, 
however, were we to imagine that he admired primitive poetry 
alone ; for, had this been the case, he would only have been 
following the erroneous direction of Winckelmann, when he 
sees perfection in no age but that of Phidias. Herder wished 
to renovate and revive the intellect by means of regained sim- 
plicity and freshness. He thought that simple, spontaneous 
genius would have the power of doing so in every age, even in 
our own days, only under a different form from those of ancient 
times ; but he had no contempt whatever for, or wish to dis- 
pense with, the benefits of civilization. He makes special re- 
serves on this head. ^^ You smile at me for my enthusiasm for 
savages almost as contemptuously as Voltaire did at Bonsseau 
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when he admired men who went upon all-fours. Do not im- 
agine that I despise the advantages of civilization and moralitj 
on that account. Mankind perform their progressive evolu- 
tions in a series of consecutive scenes resembling those of a 
drama. Woe betide the man who is dissatisfied with that 
scene in which he is called upon to live and act ; but woe be- 
tide the philosopher, likewise, who reasons upon humanity and 
its morals, should he believe his own scene to be the only im- 
portant one, and the first of all scenes to have been necessarily 
the worst ; for if all form part of the drama which is being pro- 
gressively performed, it is certain that each will, in turn, 
exhibit a new and curious side of humanity.'' 

Thus, although he never carried out his intention of writing 
this history, he preached his doctrines in so many passages of 
his works, and with so irresistible eloquence, that the world 
listened to him, — with the exception of a period of ten or 
fifteen years, when Goethe's and Schiller's classicism was in 
its bloom, during which, as we have already seen. Herder 
turned, irritated and soured, from his former disciple. As for 
himself, he Was a reader and a citizen of all ages. He deemed 
it necessary to know and appreciate the poetry of other coun- 
tries, in order to be able duly to appreciate that of one's own ; 
and that to be able to do this properly, it was indispensable 
that one should place one's self in the milieu which had produced 
it. Now, nature had endowed him for this 'purpose with a 
pliability of intelligence, an acuteness of perception, a keen- 
ness of sight and hearing, and a refined delicacy totally unri- 
valled. This faculty of relishing and entering into the spirit 
of the most diverse countries and periods constitutes his chief 
and true grandeur. This was in reality his cosmopolitism, 
which has been so often misrepresented, and about which a 
legion of historians have been content to repeat stereotyped 
judgments, without attempting to subject them to the slightest 
criticism or control. But this cosmopolitism never for a mo- 
ment prevented him from being the most German of all Over- 
man writers in the general tone of his inspiration, still less 
from heralding the German idea to the world at large. In fact, 
Herder not only put an end to the remnants of reasoning, 
didacticism, and moralizing which Lessing had still admitted 
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into the domain of poetry, leaving nothing at all beyond the 
arbitrary inspirations of the poet, but he also rose up againsl 
the idea of ruU^ which Lessing defended, in oppoaition to tlie 
essentially Qerman conception of individaaUmn. He gave back, 
if I may say so, its originaliiy to German poetay, bj putting a 
limit to the imitation of the ancients. 

^^ We shall be false Romans,'' he says eloquentlj, ^* in lan- 
guage, philosophy, mythology ; in the ode, in didactic Tene, in 
the elegy, satire or eloquence, fix)m the moment that we strive 
to be Romans only, — to be Horace, Lueretaua, and Cicero ! '' K 
was certainly not his fault if Germany did not entirely go bad 
to the interrupted traditions of the sixteenth OMitnry, to Luthtf 
and Hans Sachs, as it seemed disposed to do from 1770 to 1780, 
instead of again taking to imitation of the ancients, — a freer 
and truer one, it is true, than that of old, but nevertheless an 
imitation. ^^0, that accursed word dameal!** he exdaims. 
^^ It would have made a classical orator of Oioero, poets of the 
classical school of Horace and Virgil, a pedant of CSodsar, and 
a rhetorician of Titus livius. It has separated the thought and 
its expression from the opportunity which gave rise to it. It is 
this word which prevents us from forming ourselves after the 
ancients as they were when they lived ; this word which has 
invented the absurd glory of being a cannaisBeur of the ancients 
without having any further object in view; this word has 
buried more than one genius beneath ruins of words, made a 
chaos of strange expression of his head, and has carried off 
from our country many a blossoming tree which promised to 

yield fruit Let us therefore be idiomatie writers ; let us 

be original ; let us write for our own people in our own tongue. 
Let us leave it to posterity to decide whether we be classical or 
not." 

He deplores for his country the interruption of the national 
tradition, without insisting upon a return to Arminius and the 
Cherusci who lived assuredly less in the popular memory of the 
Germany than Achilles and his myrmidons. 

'^We absolutely do not possess a single scrap of living 
poetry belonging to ancient times from which our modem poe- 
try could have put forth as the branch does from the stem," he 
says, alluding to Klopstock's unfortunate attempts at regener- 
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ating primitiYe Teutonic mythology and history. ^^ Other 
nations, on the contrary, have progressed with the ages, devel- 
oping out of national productions on their native soil, and out of 
the remnants of the past on the foundation of popular belief 
and popular taste. Hence it is that their poetry and language 
became national. Whereas we poor Oermans were destined 
never to remain true to ourselves. Our song is the cry of Pan, 
an echo of the days of the Jordan, the Tiber, the Thames, and 
the Seine ; our very spirit is a hired one, ruminating what 
others have trodden under foot! And now that we are just be- 
ginning at last to have a poetry of our own, now that German 
courts are beginning to spell in German and to pronounce a few 
German names, good heavens! what important personages 
we think ourselves ! How barbarous would that man appear 
in our eyes who should trouble himself about the ' coarse ' 
people, and its vulgar food of tales, prejudices (superstitions), 
songs, and rude expressions ! How he would defile the purity 
of our classical literature, so precise in its prosody ! He would 
indeed be the owl amidst the brilliant, melodious throng of 
songsters; and yet, it will remain an eternal truth that the 
part of any literature which concerns the people must be popu- 
lar on pain of becoming a classical bubble. It will remain an 
eternal truth, that we can have neither public, nation, language, 
nor poetry of our own living and acting within us, without the 
people. We do nothing but write for the sage and the scholar. 
We compose odes, heroic poems, songs for the church, — or 
may be for the kitchen, — of a kind that nobody understands, 
feels, or relishes. Our whole classical literature is a bird of 
paradise, gaudy in plumage, spruce in appearance, all soaring, 
all elevation, but having no footing on the German soil ! '' 

It is easy to conceive what must have been the efiect pro- 
duced by such bold assertions as these, at a time when the 
nation imagined itself to have left the golden age behind it, 
because, forsooth, it had succeeded in producing a few correct 
rhymers and an inspired imitator of Milton ; and we need not 
be at a loss to comprehend why Herder should cordially greet 
any truly spontaneous emanations from the national soul, were 
they even such mediocre productions as the Orenadier Sang$j 
witli which the Seven Years' War inspired Yater Gleim. The 
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sensation produced by these new doctrines was incalcnlable, 
not onlj upon the rising poetry of Glermany, which took its in- 
spirations exclusively from them, not only upon philology and 
classical instruction, as I have already stated, but upon eveij 
branch of science, regenerating and invigorating in every direc- 
tion. To quote a single example of this extraordinary influence, 
Herder's ideas upon the origin of language itself were destined 
to become laws, and, in fact, the works of Jacob Grimm and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt are a mere development of them ; in- 
deed, the whole of bur modem linguistic science, and especially 
of Teutonic philology, proceeds directly from Herder. When 
he maintained that '^ language was nothing but the superior 
development of reason, and that it was a natural product of 
the intellectual powers of mankind," was he not giving utterance 
to an idea which has since prevailed over the opinions of those 
who deemed it to be a special revelation, as well as of those who 
regarded it as a rational, conscious invention ? Now, this one 
idea alone has become the starting-point and condition sine qua 
non of all true linguistic science. 

These and other analogous notions besides introduced a com- 
pletely new way of writing history, and may be said to have 
created the philosophy of history. It was already something 
to have influenced a Groethe so far as to induce him to forsake 
the direction he had taken at Leipzig and leave pastoral poetrj 
d la Frangaise for the more vigorous and popular style he 
adopted in his Gdtz^ his LUder^ Hans Sachs* Missionj the 
Wandering JeWj and in the first scenes of his JPaust ; it was 
something to have brought forth a school of philologists like 
Heyne and Wolff, — for both proceed from him ; but Herder did 
still more : he regenerated the science of history in Oermany, 
and caused the historical point of view to prevail in every 
other branch of science ; first of all, in literary history, which 
till then had been a mere series of biographies, or a catalogue 
of works with analyses, and which, from that time forward, be- 
came what it always should be, an exposition of the gradual 
growth and development of ideas and literary forms in the re- 
lationship they bear towards the general civilization of a nation. 
Herder saw as clearly as M. Taine the close connection exist- 
ing between the innate character and the climatic and historic 
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circumstances of a people on the one hand^ and its intellectual 
productions on the other. 

The sphere of general taste must always differ/' he says, 
according to the difference of the times, although the same 
laws are always acting ; for the materials and aims are con- 
stantly changing A worthy man who sees the world 

only through the medium of the market, the cafSj or the Sam" 
burg Correspondence^ is always surprised, when he stumbles upon 
an historical work, to find that tastes and ways of thinking 
change with climates, zones, and countries. Paris is not more 
amazed when some Indian prince appears. His astonishment 
usually resolves itself into a hearty laugh. ^ What fables books 
contain ! ' he exclaims ; / who is to believe all this ? ' At times, 
again, he will admit the truth of such things, but then he looks 
upon those nations as mad ; and why ? because they think dif- 
ferently from what his mamma, his worthy nurse, and his wise 
companions have taught him to think. Do we not often render 
ourselves guilty of this defect when we pronoimce the way of 
thinking of savages absurd or incredible, simply because it is 
not our own? Do we not laugh at the Chinese for con- 
sidering their own country as the centre of the world, and 
placing us poor inhabitants of the globe at the four comers of 
it, like so many monsters and caricatures ? Why ? Because 
they did not know us, and believed themselves to possess the 
monopoly of wisdom and taste. How often is one tempted to 
think one's self in China when one hears certain Chinese appre- 
ciations in every-day life, which, through ignorance or pride, 
anathematize all that is at variance with our own way of think- 
ing and understanding ! " 

Herder carried the same spirit into what is properly called 
history. An abyss separates him from the historians of his 
time as well as from men of erudition, such as Schldzer and 
Spittler, as from painters of history, like Schiller and Johannes 
von Miiller, all four in reality his juniors, but in appearance his 
seniors by a century at least. That father of modem history, 
as understood in our age, Niebuhr, was the first historian who 
wrote with Herder's views ; the first who was able to feel the 
beat of the nation's pulse whose vicissitudes he undertook to 
release. We have traced the origin of Herder's '^ Ideas of a 
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Philosophy of Mankind '' to the first impressions he imbibed at 
Biga, and on his voyage on the Baltic Sea and Northern Ocean. 
However incomplete this work may be, it made an epoch in 
German literature. It is still written in the same poetical style 
which caused even his firiend Hamann to shrug his shoulders, 
and which renders his critical studies so indigestible to a soberer 
generation. Besides, as in his literary critiques^ he neyer directs 
bis attacks upon details and errors of fact, but upon the general 
point of view, so also generality dominates in his ** Philosophy 
of History.'' We find here, not exactly allegories in the Pla- 
tonic acceptation, nor the prophetic visions to be met with in 
his earlier works, but still the same vagueness pervading the 
whole; general ideas have always more importance for him 
than positive facts. Herder's science and that of his time was 
incomplete, and the philosopher therefore frequently arrives at 
hasty conclusions. But there is one principal fiact in his 
writings which made itself felt long after : Herder placed the 
history of civilization far above political history. M. Guizot's 
chief work would have been impossible without Herder's prece- 
dent. Up to his time the most mechanical teleology bad 
reigned in history as in philosophy, and Providence was repfe- 
sented to have created cork-trees that men should have where- 
withal to stop their bottles ; as also, of course, to have prevented 
Cromwell from setting out for America, in order that an 
instrument might not be wanting to accomplish the Revolution 
in England. Herder was the first who ventured to leave the 
alleged aims of Providence in historical events out of the 
question, and, opposing himself alike to the idea of a precon- 
ceived plan and that of mere chance in history, reftised to see 
anything in it beyond the development of given germs, — which 
has undoubtedly proved the most fertile of all modem ideas. 
^' Each nation contains its centre within itself, as a bullet its 
centre of gravity. There is nothing within the whole kingdom 
of God which is a mere means ; everything is at once means 

and end The God I look for in history must be the 

same as the God of nature ; for man is but a tiny particle of the 
whole, and the history of mankind resembles that of the worm 
closely connected with the tissue it inhabits ; therefore, the 
natural laws by which the Deity reveals itself must reign in 
man likewise." 
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All this singularly resembles pantheism, and these are words 
which Herder would most certainly not have penned while at 
Biickeburg, at the time when he made his first rough sketch of 
his ^' Philosophy of History.'' But since then, he, like Lessing, 
Ooethe, and nearly all the eminent minds of the age, had tasted 
of Spinoza and relished him extremely. In spite of the scandal 
produced among believers by this change. Herder never re- 
nounced his new faith. He sought to conceal it, as much from 
himself as from others, and in order to do this he put much 
into Christianity which does not really belong to it, as many 
others before and since have done. ^^ The pearl is found," 
he says ; ^^ no one can build upon any other foundation than 
that of Christ. As this gospel needs no external sign, being 
its own proof, neither can it be overthrown by theological or 

other doubts The seed is sown, and it contains strength 

enough in itself to become the tree which is to shelter all 
nations under its foliage. Every sort of temperature, good 
or bad, must be favorable to its growth. In all events which 
occur in the world, it is its kingdom which is coming. For this 
is the business of Providence ; and it is the aim and characteri 
the very essence, of the human race to accomplish Providence's 
work. Place no trust in phantoms. The kingdom of God is 
within you." 

This religion, we see, was a wide one, and this species of 
Christianity very closely resembled tiie doctrines of Spinoza. 
But it was precisely in virtue of the peculiar wideness of his 
Christianity that Herder exercised so great an influence over 
his country. If the German people be the only one which has 
remained deeply religious without paying any great attention 
to exterior worship and religious observance, it merely fol- 
lowed the example which Herder gave it. ^^ The question has 
been raised," he said, ^' whether a man can be moral without 
religion. Independently of religious dogma is doubtless what 
was meant, for otherwise this question would be resolved by 
itself. True religion cannot exist without morality, and true 
morality is religion tmder whatever form it may show itself." 
This, translated into Luther's language, means tliat faith goes 
before works. The man who lives in the ideal caniiot be 
immoral. As far from orthodoxy as from rationalism, Herder 
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constantly appeals from dogma and reasoning to religioiifl 
feeling: '^Flee religious controversy as you would the pest 
For it is impossible to dispute about what religicm is. It is as 
impossible either to deny or afiirm it by discussion as to paint 
the niind or hear light." It is precisely because Christianity 
is an especially humane religion Uiat Herder himself is a Ghiis- 
tian, not at all because he is particularly attached to any dogma. 
Herder's religious development is very characteristic of 
Germany in the past century. The Bible, as we have already 
seen, was the earliest source of his intellectual culture. At an 
early age, however, he rebels against the idea of its being a 
revealed book. The Book of Genesis became in his ejes a spe- 
cies of Theogony, like that of Hesiod, nor could he see anytfahig 
beyond a collection of national poetical efiEusions in the rest of 
the Old Testament. What he discovers in it above all is 
poetry ; and we find him defending the Song of Solomon as 
energetically against mystics as against moralizing rationalists. 
It is necessary to read his eloquent pages on the Mosaic epopee 
in order to understand the effect which they produced in their 
apparent profane treatment of the subject, which Herder and his 
countrymen looked upon, on the contrary, as a new form of ad- 
miration. ^^ Bum all rationalistic metaphysics! " he exclaims ; 
^^ the living commentary on the Mosaic monument blows with 
the morning air.'' Herder it was who first taught the world 
to understand the Oriental way of thinking, who first showed 
it what Oriental poetry was, and opposed the primitive simpli- 
city of the Bible to the dogmatic interpretation of theologians. 
*' What other people of antiquity had a voice so pure and so 
powerful as Israel's prophete ? What Greek or Roman poets 
are there whom we could place by the side of an Isaiah, from 
the point of view of a pure and sublime morality, or that of a 
wide, elevated national mind ? " Herder, in his two celebrated 
Biblical works, did but develop the germ of those ideas which 
he had received from his teacher and friend, Hamann, ten or 
fifteen years before. " What are all the miracula speciosa of 
an Odyssey and an Iliad," the Eonigsberg Magus had written 
to him, ^^ compared with the simple, grand life of the patri- 
archs ? What is the gentle, loving soul of the blind bard of 
Ma^onia compared with the soul of a Moses, ardent with the 
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consciousness of his own exploits and inflated with lofty inspi- 
rations ? " 

These ideas, which Herder brought forward for the first time 
in his " Most Ancient Document" (1774), which " he had cher- 
ished in his heart from his tenderest infancy/' were taken up 
again and developed still further, ten years later, in the '^ Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry " (1784) . He never tires of telling the world 
that the Bible is not only the basis of our own religion, but also 
contains that which is the most elevated and most ancient in 
the world. At that time the Yedas had not been discovered. 
It was Herder who opened the world's eyes anew to that poetry 
which had been hidden from its view by the mass of allegory, 
morals, dogmas, philosophical ideas, and law-texts with which it 
had been stifled. Herder had the boldness to treat the Bible like 
any other human document ; and by doing so, he made the his- 
tory of religions, which belongs essentially and exclusively to our 
age, possible ; for nothing less than the example of Herder's 
deep and sincere religious feeling would have sufficed to enable 
men to study religion itself without placing themselves at the 
point of view of any given religion. The various forms imder 
which mankind have successively or simultaneously tried to 
satisfy their craving for the infinite and the supernatural had to 
be duly respected and loved ; but the point at which the believer 
no longer requires that the infinite and supernatural should 
have a definite conventional form, in order to adore and dread 
it, had also to be reached. An enthusiastic nature like 
Herder's, capable of imderstanding a mystical glow, and yet 
free-thinking enough not to attribute to himself andliis sect 
alone the privilege of such mystical glow and the immediate 
conception of the Deity, was required. The Tubingen school 
would have been an impossibility without Herder, and we may 
say exactly the same thing with regard to its adversaries. 
Ewald would never have written his **' History of the People of 
Israel," Bunsen would never have composed his great " Bible- 
Work," nor his " God in History," if Herder had not opened out 
fresh horizons. His theologico-political thoughts were already 
those of yoimg Schelling. D. F. Strauss drew his idea of myths 
and legends, which has transformed religious history entirely, 
from Herder. Even Ren an finds himself still upon ground 
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which Herder had conquered ; respect and sympathy for re- 
ligion is here allied to an independence of view which regards 
all religions as issuing from the same religious want felt bj 
men, and which puts inner revelation in iiie place of outer. 
Herder no longer explains the origin of positive religion, as it 
was customary to do in the philoso|diical camp, by the impos- 
ture of the priests, but historically. First, he sees fear aod 
superstition; then curiosity creating cosmoganies, and, with 
the aid of poetical imagination, mythologies. He shows that 
religious ideas only become sipiplified, generalized, and purified 
by degrees. In the beginning they could only be instinctive, 
intuitive, sentient, and consequently local and determined. 

^' It was natural that these traditions should be more national 
than anything else in the world. Every one spoke through the 
mouth of his forefathers. He saw by the standard of the worid 
which surrounded him. He gave himself solutions concerning 
the problems which interested him most, and these explanations 
were those best adapted to his climate, nationalily, and ideas. 
He drew his conclusions according to his interest and his views, 
according to the language and the customs of his country. 
The world and humanity were therefore organized in his eyes 
according to the ideas of his own time, nation, and civilization; 
everything in them was national and local, from the greatest to 
the smallest thing. Scandinavia built a world of giants, the 
Iroquois made the turtle the machine which exjdained to him 
the existence of the earth." 

The whole of modem religious criticism, its fertility as well 
as its perils, is contained in these words, — for how should a 
grosser mind, a less poetical, less respectful soul than Herder's 
translate all this otherwise than by the words of the scoflfor jemit 
excellence ? — ^^ Gk)d created man after his own image, and man 
gave it him back." Nor are gross minds, prosy, irreverential 
souls, less numerous among the defenders of, than among the 
detractors from, positive religion. Hence the great unpopular- 
ity of Herder and his disciples in both camps. 

It is usual to call Herder the apostle of humanitarian ideas, 
and not without reason, provided a contempt for nationalities 
be not implied. Herder placed humanity above nationality. 
In his eyes the title man was the noblest which can be im- 
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agined ; and he belongs entirely to his essentiallj optimist age 
by this very exalted idea of man. In his eyes national preju- 
dices were as contemptible as were religious and caste preju- 
dices. He thought that the day would come when a single 
bond would unite all peoples, when a single, unwritten religion, 
a single civilization, a single morality, would bring men to- 
gether in a common brotherhood. He protested vehemently 
against national exclusiveness, as he protested against every 
other species of exclusiveness. He did not wish that any people, 
not even his own, should be trumpeted forth as the elect ; but he 
was not the less full of love and reverence for his coimtry on 
that account. ^^ National pride,'' he said, '^ is absurd, ridicu- 
lous, and dangerous ; but it is every one's duty to love his 
country, and it cannot be loved if it is not honored, if it is de- 
spised and allowed to be disparaged ; it must be defended, and 
each of us must contribute the utmost in his power to its 
honor and its welfare." Far from being a despiser of his native 
country, Herder was, perhaps, the most, I had almost said the 
only, patriotic Gterman writer of the last century, as he un- 
doubtedly was the one who understood best the degradation, and 
who most deplored the fragmentary condition, the slavery, and 
the political decadence of Germany. He laments that Ger- 
many was but ^^ a thing of the imagination," that she had no 
^^ general voice," that there was no Frederick the Second seated 
upon the worm-eaten throne of the German Empire. And as, 
in opposition to Schiller, he desired that poetry should seek her 
inspirations in real life, and not in the ideal world, he likewise 
desired, in opposition to Goethe, that this reality shoidd be that 
of public, not always that of private life. In particular his ^^ Let- 
ters on Humanity," especiaUy the first, are full of these political 
and patriotic ideas. But it would be tmjust not to add, that, in 
his eyes, the nation was but a " member of humanity." He 
asked that nations should exercise a mutual influence over each 
other by means of their moral and intellectual qualities only, 
and saw in a '^ free competition of activity of the most different 
nationalities the fundamental condition of the civilization of 
mankind." And this man it is who, thanks to some ill-com- 
prehended sentence of a speech made in his youth, and thanks 
especially to the error by which the ideas he professed with re- 
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gard to literature have been attributed to him likewise on polit- 
ical subjects, has had the misfortune to become '^ the i^M)stle of 
cosmopolitism" in the eyes of posterity. One ought far rather 
to say that, after having been the standard-bearer oi the revolt of 
the Germanic against the Latin spirit of the eigfateeutii cen- 
tury, by his literary criticism, he was at once the first and mosi 
eloquent defender of that great nationality principle which has 
agitated our own century so deeply. By restoring national 
poetry to its place of honor, he contributed to the revival of 
patriotic sentiments ; by formulating the Grerman idea, he be- 
came the forerunner of those who, long after, created the Ger- 
man state. It is this universality, this breadth of horizon, whidi 
constitutes the real greatness of Herder. Understanding na- 
tionality as no one else in the century did and subordinating 
it to humanity, brought up in reverence for Hellenism and the 
first to point out its true character, he discovered the East by 
intuition ; in heart a Christian, he knew how to assimilate aU 
the pagan ^^ humanism '' in the Renaissance ; full of admiration 
and intelligence for the classical authors, he found the secret of 
{)rimitive and religious poetry ; liberal in his political sympa- 
thies, he demonstrated the legality and uudeviating consi8ten<7 
of history ; and Goethe might well say of his friend and initiar 
tor, ^^ He who looks upon the cause of humanity as his own 
has taken a part in the affairs of the gods and of fate." 

Herder's ideas have penetrated our whole method of thinking 
in such a degree, his works are so incomplete and so discon- 
nected, that it is hardly possible for us to accotmt for the extraor- 
dinary effect these ideas and works produced in their day, or for 
the surprising influence exercised by Herder personally. Prom 
his twenty-fifth year he was indeed a sovereign. True, his actual 
and imcontested sway was not prolonged beyond a period of 
fifteen years, albeit his name still figured long after on the list 
of living potentates. The generation of the Stunner and Drdn- 
ger^ or, as they were pleased to denominate themselves, the 
^^ original geniuses," looked up to Herder as their leader and 
their prophet. They turned from him later on, and went back 
to the exclusive worship of classical antiquity ; but their very 
manner of doing homage to it bore witness to Herder^s influ- 
ence. The following generation threw itself no less exclusively 
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into the Middle Ages; but, after all, what was it doing but 
following Herder's example when it raked up Dantes and Cal- 
derons out of the dust in order to confront them with and oppose 
them to Yirgils and Racines ? However they might repudiate, 
nay, even forget their teacher, his doctrines already pervaded 
the whole intellectual atmosphere of Germany, and men's 
minds breathed them in with the very air they inhaled. 

Herder is certainly neither a classical nor a finished writer ; 
he has gone singularly out of fashion, because his style is 
pompous and difiuse, his composition loose and disconnected, 
because his reasoning lacks firmness, and his erudition solidity. 
Still we repeat, that no other German writer of note towai^d 
the end of the last century exercised the important indirect 
influence which it was Herder's privilege to do. Niebuhr, in 
revealing to us the growth of Bome, the birth of her religious 
and national legends, the gradual but slow formation of her 
marvellous constitution, the struggle between patricians and 
plebeians in this small municipal republic, so similar to that 
of his dear Ditmarsiaus ; F. A. Wolff, when he points out to 
us the process of epic poetry ; Savigny, when he proves that 
masterpiece of human ingenuity, the Roman civil law, not to 
have been the work of a wise legislator, but rather the wisdom 
of generations and of centuries ; A. W. Schlegel and his school, 
when they transplanted the poetry of other nations to Germany 
by means of imitations which are real masterpieces of assimi- 
lation ; his brother Friedrich, when, in the "Wisdom of the 
Hindoos,'' he opens out that vast field of comparative linguistic 
science which Bopp and Ijassen and so many others have since 
cultivated ; W. von Humboldt, when he established the laws 
of language ; and J. Grimm, when he brought German philology 
into existence, while his brother made a science of Northern 
mythology ; still later on, D. F. Strauss, when, in our own 
days, he places the myth and the legend with their unconscious 
origin and growth, not alone in opposition to the Divinity inter- 
vening to interrupt established order, but also to the imposture 
of conscious fraud ; Ottfried Miiller, when he proves that Greek 
mythology, far from containing historical facts or moral sen- 
tences, is the involuntary personification of surrounding na- 
ture, subsequently developed by the imagination ; or when he 
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shows us one or several legislators satisfied ix> compile and 
codify the customs of tiieir couitrj la the place of the tradi- 
tional Lycurgus taught us in our school-days, who is represented 
as inventing a constitution after tiie fieusihion of tiie AbU 
Sieyes ; Adalbert Euhn and Max Miiller, when thej erect the 
new science of comparative mythology upon the basis of com- 
parative linguistics, — what else are they doing but applying 
and working out Herder's ideas ? And if we torn our eyes 
towards other nations, what else are Beigamin Constant, De 
Tocqueville, Renan, Taine, Oarlyle,.and Darwin doing, each in 
his own particular branch, but applying and developing He^ 
der's two fundamental principles, i. e., that of organic evolntkm 
and that of the entireness of the individual ? It was Herder, 
indeed, who discovered tiie true spirit of histmy, and in this 
sense it is that Goethe was able to say of him, when perscmify- 
ing him with his HumanuB : — 

" £in edler Mann, begierig za ergrtiadeii 
Wie uberall der Menschen Sina entspriesst, 
Horcht in die Welt so Ton als Wort za finden 
Das tausendquellig durch die Liinder flieast ; 
Die altesten, die neuesten Begionen 
Darchwandelt er and lauscht in alien Zonen. 
• • • • • 

Wo sich's vereteckte, wosst' er's aufznfinden, 
Triibhaft yerhiillt, verkleidet leicht als Spiel : 
Im hdchsten Sinn der Znkunft an begrUndea 
Humanity sei unser ewig Ziel 1 " * 

Eabl HnxxsnAND. 



A noblo mind, desirous of fikthoming 

Man's sool in whatsoever direction it maj shoot forth, 

Searcheth thronghont the nniyerse for sonnd and word 

Which flow throagh the lands in thousand sources. 

Wanders through the oldest as the newest regions. 

And listens in every zone. 

• • • • • 

He knew how to find it wherever it laj hid, 

Whether robed in grave disguise, or lightlj clothed io the garb of plaj. 

In order to found for the future this loft/ rule : 

Humanity be our eternal aim ! 
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Art. VI. — critical NOTICES. 

1. _ The Rite of the RepMxe of the United Statee. By Richard 
Frothinghaic Bostoo : Little, Brown, and Company. 1872. 

If the people of the United States were more familiar with the 
history of their own countrj, and understood better the conditions 
under which republican government has succeeded with them so remark- 
ably, we should hear less of that political school which sees in Napo- 
leoni^m the only cure for the vices of oar system ; and, on the other 
hand, should be less eager to extend our national congratulations when- 
ever, among the various phases of anarchy in any quarter of the globe, 
the republican is for a moment uppermost A thorough understand- 
ing of those conditions is indispensable indeed, if we are to deal suo- 
oessfully with the political questions which arise in the administration 
of our government ; and to such an understanding Mr. Frothingham's 
book is a valuable contribution. 

He has aimed to separate from the general history of the country 
that part which concerns its political development Taking the colo- 
nists as they were when they landed, with the ideas of political science 
which they brought from Europe, he has sought to show how those 
ideas were moulded by the necessities of their life here, and how they 
were gradually developed till they became the ^ glittering generalities " 
of the Declaration. The book is a history of the education by which 
the people of the Colonies were fitted to undertake the responsibilities 
of self-government But it is not a philosophical history. The reader 
will find in it little original thought, and the abundance of authority 
which Mr. Frothingham cites to sustain his simplest propositions almost 
seems to indicate a dread of originality. It is, in fact, a compendium 
of American political literature, a digest of state papers, resolutions 
of public bodies, the correspondence of leading men, addresses, speeches, 
and newspaper articles, so arranged with reference to the public events 
which called them forth as to present an accurate view of public opin- 
ion on political questions, and its gradual changes during the century 
and a half before the adoption of the Constitution. The author's 
industrious research is conspicuous on every page. He has spared no 
pains to make his record of opinion complete, and the result is a very 
valuable book of reference ; but it can hardly be called an entertaining 
history. Perhaps this ought not to be expected when we consider the 
nature of the subject To give a perfect idea of public sentiment at a 
given time in thirteen colonies, it may be necessary to print thirteen 
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gets of resolutions in as manj popular assemblies ; bnt when thote 
assemblies were unanimoas, when in fiioi the first set tit resolotioni 
served as a model for the other twelve, none bat an eothosiast on tlis 
subject of resolations can enjoj reading the series consecativelj* 

We cannot bat think, however, that Mr. Frothinghaoa'a treatment of 
his subject b nnnecessarilj dry. He contents himself with resultiy 
and deals too Uttk widi causes and processes. His method la to give 
an important event which exereised an inflaenoe on poblio o{»nioD, and 
then tell us how the colonists expressed themselves about it. Soch s 
measure of Lord North's ministry led to the passage of such and suck 
resolutions : the measure is described simplj, the resolotiona are given 
verbatim. The coloring of the picture is wanting. We are tM thst 
the colonists thought thus and thus; but all the thooaand inflaenosi 
which led them to take this position, derived from their traditioiis,tbdr 
situation, and their habits of life, are neglected. Man has another than 
the resolution-passing side, to which the author gives little thought. This 
is particularly noticeable when he discusses the idea of local setf* 
government. He is inclined to believe that the cokmiats, in forming 
their system, were guided by traditions of their rights as freemen, 
handed down from their Germanic ancestors, and kept alive by the 
Saxons. Undoubtedly, the national characteristics of the emigrants 
had much to do with the government they formed. A body of Asiatics 
certainly, a body of Frenchmen or Spaniards probably, wonld not have 
adopted the same system ; but it was not considerations of abstrMt 
right, but the practical exigencies of their position which determined 
their action. They governed themselves amid the perils and hardships 
of their new situation as men do on a sinking ship, or in the presence 
of any common danger, thinking less of their rights than of their neces> 
sities, — so few in number that the counsel of every man was necessary 
in deciding how they should avoid famine and extermination. The 
author does not bring out as he might have done the inflnence which 
the physical situation of the colonies, their isolation, the difierences in 
race, faith, and purpose between them, the neglect which thej aufiered 
from England till they had become too valuable to be overlooked, must 
have exercised on their form of government The drcomatances of 
their settlement made them separate states ; they became one natioo 
when they were united by a common purpose and a common danger. 

The book, though not likely to interest the general reader, will well 
repay the study of any one who cares to understand the causes which 
insured the success of republican government in this country. It is 
not every people which is capable of self-government. Why one 
nation is, and another is not, what conditions must exist to oaake a 
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republic possible, are qaestions which no American can afford to neg- 
lect, and which have a peculiar interest now when the oldest monarchies 
of Europe are seeking to become republics. Certain advantages the 
colonists had which cannot fail to strike the reader, and a little thought 
will enable him to see how the absence of anj one would have ren- 
dered the success of our Revolution impossible. Nothing is more 
remarkable in the character of our ancestors than their inherent respect 
for law as law, which on the one hand enabled them to present a united 
front of resistance to the measures of the English ministry, even when, 
like the Tea Act, directly beneficial, because those measures were th6 
assertion of a right whose existence thej denied ; and on the other dic- 
tated that dignified forbearance from all riotous disturbance, which not 
even the sufferings of Boston under the operation of the Port Bill or 
the presence of hostile soldiers among them could drive its people to 
forget. This jealous regard for principles rendered vain all efforts of 
the crown to divide the colonies by concessions made to them individ- 
ually, without yielding the claim of right in dispute. Nor can it be 
doubted that, if the popular cause had been disgraced by exhibitions of 
mob violence or premature outbreaks of resistance, the necessary union 
would never have been attained, and the repressive measures of the 
ministry would have been justified in the eyes of the world. > 

Nor is the willingness to sacrifice individual advantage and individual 
opinion for the common good a less indispensable condition of a repub- 
lic ; and this spirit of self-sacrifice possessed our fathers to a wonderful 
extent. Unless this had been present, how could thirteen colonies, in 
some cases almost at swords' points with each other, have consented to 
waive the matters in dispute, and have agreed for seven years of hard- 
ship to obey the commands of a Congress which had no power to enforce 
them ? Nothing but the existence of a common purpose of no ordinary 
intensity would have rendered this government of purely moral force 
possible; and the existence of such a common purpose is another 
essential condition of a republic 

Lastly, it is impossible to overrate the infinence of tradition. It is 
interesting to see how old the ideas and some at least of the phrases in 
the Declaration of Independence were, and how, in slightly varied lan- 
guage, they had appeared over and over again, and it is curious to trace 
the origin and gradual develc^ment of those theories of government 
which were embodied in the Constitution. Bepublican government 
was no experiment in this country when its independence was declared. 
The experiment had succeeded for a century and a half. The method 
adopted for harmonizing the conflicting jurisdictions of state and 
nation was, perhaps, an experiment ; but the fundamental idea of self- 
government was rooted in the very natures of the people. 
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No one can read Mr. Frothingham's history without seeing how eadi 
of these conditions — the respect for law as law ; the willingnc^ to tte- 
rifice private advantage for the general good ; the common pnrpoee ; and 
the influence of tradition — was essential to oar success, and how impas- 
sible it would have been in the absence of either to have maintained the 
necessary union. It is equally obvious that in neither France nor Spain 
do these conditions exist to-day ; and with the recollections of the Cooh 
mune still fresh, one may be pardoned for doubting whether they ever 
will. To compare the prospects of the French and Spanish repnbliei 
with our own would require more space* than we can give ; but one 
essential difference may be pointed out in a few words. In America 
the idea of an imperial government, or of any but a republican, is so 
foreign to all the traditions of our people that it could not lire an hour. 
The popular leader who should attempt to subvert our system would 
find himself alone against the country. In France and Spain the pos- 
sibility of a coup cTetcU is always present, to the leaders of faction ts 
a recognized move in the game of politics, to the people as something 
inevitable. Hence, when it happens, it meets with acquiescence, be- 
cause it is just what everybody expected. The Imperialists among us 
overlook that difference. Where a revolution is always expected, no 
government can be stable, for revolution is always the resort of the 
disaffected. Hence, we can hardly hope for the permanence of the 
new republics, or expect that the form of government will cure vices 
which are inherent in the characters of the governed. Nor is such t 
comparison a mere matter of speculative interest. The questions pre- 
sented by those countries afe questions which we must understand in 
order to meet the issues of our own politics during the next half-cen- 
tury. If we are satisfied that the republics in France and Spain have 
little or no chance of success, what must we think of the prospect for 
such a government in the countries adjoining our own, over which we 
shall be asked to extend our system before many years ? Can we 
safely admit those to share in governing us who not only have never 
been able to govern themselves, but have shown an utter incapacity to 
be governed by any system ? We may well pause and be sure that the 
respect for law in our own people, upon whose existence our continued 
success depends, has not been perceptibly weakened, before we admit 
to participation in our government other peoples who know no higher 
law than force. From the Secretary of the Treasury down to James 
Fiske, Jr. and David Dudley Field, there seems a growing tendency to 
disregard the law in the pursuit of ends which seem desirable, whether 
those ends be tlie moving of the crops or the plunder of a rich cor- 
poration. That the law should be violated is of comparatively trifling 
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importance ; but that the intentional violation should be condoned, if 
done with no bad motive, is a principle pregnant with evil, and one 
which Congress, by approving Mr. Bout well's course in negotiating the 
recent loan at a higher rate than that fixed by law, seems to have sanc- 
tioned ; and their action shows the dangerous tendency against which 
it behooves us to struggle. Nothing but the same jealous watchfulness 
against encroachments wrong in principle, even though in effect bene- 
ficial, which carried our fathers successfully through their contest for 
self-government, will enable us to maintain their work ; and a constant 
recurrence to their writings will tend to stimulate our care. 

There is one feature of Mr. Frothingham's book which is very an- 
noying to the reader, though it does not injure its value as a book of 
reference. This is his habit of repeating his text in notes, of giving 
some quotation more or less at length, and then, in a note which con- 
tains the reference to his authority, repeating the same language, with, 
perhaps, some additions. The simple reference to his authority would 
seem to have been enough. 



2. — Myths and Myth-Makers : Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted 
ly Comparative Mythology. By John Fiskb, M. A., LL. B., As- 
sistant Librarian and late Lecturer on Philosophy, at Harvard 
University. Boston : James R. Osgood and Company. 1873. 

Mr. Fiske has done the public good service by collecting in a vol- 
ume of convenient size these various essays which embody the latest 
results of modem scholarship in regard to the many myths and super- 
stitions that have come down to us from a remote antiquity, together 
with many ingenious remarks of his own. Most of them had appeared 
last year in the Atlantic Monthly, where they had aroused very gen- 
eral interest in this fascinating subject. Almost all the authorities 
from which Mr. Fiske quotes will be found entertaining reading, 
but their number, and very often their size, and the philological reason- 
ing on which they are based, combine to make them less attractive to 
those readers who instinctively and naturally enough shrink from what- 
ever bears a likeness to a scientific book. Such persons, however, 
need not fear being dragged into too deep water in the volume before 
us. Mr. Fiske has been through all that is arid in the work of investi- 
gation, and gives us simply the results of his study in a most agreeable 
form. This he has done without sacrificing accuracy to smoothness ; 
his book can be read with perfect confidence by those who have not the 
time to look up the various matters for themselves. He has the rare 
merit of avoiding both error and dulness. 
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In his first essaj Mr. Fiske begins with the mention of one of the 
greatest victories which scientific inyesdgatkm has hnd orer popakr 
ramor, — the story of William Tell, which is taken oat i^ histoiy 
and put back where it belongs, in a misty antiqui^ as one form of the 
solar mjth which underlies so many tales. Incidenfallj he iotroduees 
manj similar cases, and explains with great deamess — what it is not so 
easj to understand — in what way the rising and setting of the sun, and 
the course of the seasons, could so impress the minds of our earijr 
ancestors and inspire those tales which fill oor literature, in ^ Mother 
Groose " as well as in the greatest tragedies and epics of the greatest 
poets of the world. For both Homer and Shakespeare are shown to 
have unconsciously followed the older traditions of the snn-god and 
the struggle of winter and summer, which are read now only by the 
light of philology. It is in this patient power of elucidation that 
lies Mr. Fiske's chief merit as an expounder to the public of the worio 
of specialists. For example, he says, p. 18 : '^ The same mighty power 
of imagination which now, restrained and guided by scientific princi- 
ples, leads us to discoveries and inventions must then haye wildly run 
in mythologic fictions whereby to explain the phenomena of nature. 
Knowing nothing whatever of physical forces, of the blind steadiness 
with which a given effect invariably follows its cause, the men of pri- 
meval antiquity could interpret the actions of nature only after the 
analogy of their own actions. The only force they knew was the force 
of which they were directly conscious, — the force of will. Accord- 
ingly, they imagined all the outward world to be endowed with volition, 
and to be directed by it. They personified everything, — sky, clouds, 
thunder, sun, moon, ocean, earthquake, whirlwind* .... The yellow- 
haired sun, Phoibos, drove westerly all day in his flaming chariot ; or« 
perhaps, as Meleagros, retired for a while in disgust from the sight of 
men ; wedded at eventide the violet light (Oinone, lole), which he had 
forsaken in the morning ; sank, as Herakles, upon a blazing funeral- 
pyre, or, like Agamemnon, perishexl in a blood-stained bath, or, as the 
fish-god, Dagon, swam nightly through the subterranean waters, to 
appear eastward again at daybreak. Sometimes Pha^thon, his rash, 
inexperienced son, would take the reins and drive the solar chariot too 
near the earth, causing the fruits to perish, and the grass to wither, and 
the wells to dry up. Sometimes, too, the great, all-seeing divinity, in 
his wrath at the impiety of men, would shoot down his scorching 
arrows, causing pestilence to spread over the land." Following this 
we have some examples of the way in which this wonderful and beau- 
tiful theory has been worked out by the researches of philologists. 
But Mr. Fiske is far from letting this theory run away with him, as 
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sometimes happens to investigators in this field, and, notably, to Mr. 
6. W. Cox in his ^ Mythology of the Aryan Nations.** He says else- 
where, p. 134, ^ It seems to me that the unguarded language of many 
students of mythology is liable to give rise to misapprehensions, and to 
discredit both the method which they employ and the results which 
they have obtained. If we were to give full weight to the statements 
which are sometimes made, we should perforce believe that primitive 
men had nothing to do but to ponder about the sun and the clouds, and 
to worry themselves over the disappearance of daylight But there is 
nothing in the scientific interpretation of myths. which obliges us to go 
any such length. I do not suppose any ancient Aryan, possessed of 
good digestive powers and endowed with sound common-sense, ever 
lay awake half the night wondering whether the sun would come back 
again. The child and the savage believe of necessity that the future 
will resemble the past, and it is only philosophy which raises doubts 
on the subject. The predominance of solar legends in most systems of 
mythology is not due to the lack of that Titanic assurance with which 
we say the sun mutt rise ; nor, again, to the fact that the phenomena 
of day and night are the most striking phenomena in nature. Eclipses 
and earthquakes and floods are phenomena of the most terrible and 
astounding kind, and they have all generated myths ; yet their contri- 
butions to folk-lore are scanty compared with those furnished by the 
strife between the day-god and his enemies. The sun-myths have been 
so prolific because the dramatic types to which they have given rise are 
of surpassing human interest. The dragon who swallows the sun is no 
doubt a fearful personage ; but the hero who toils for others, who slays 
hydra-headed monsters and dries the tears of fair-haired damsels, and 
achieves success in spite of incredible obstacles, is a being with whom 
we can all sympathize, and of whom we are never weary of hearing. 

These extracts will show how well Mr. Fiske is fitted for his task by 
the clearness of his style and the intelligence with which he criticises 
and sifls the testimony of enthusiastic collectors of materiaL 

In addition to the discussion of the simpler form of sun-myth, we 
have a chapter on the divining-rod, which is even now, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, regarded with superstitious reverence by peo- 
ple who ought to know better; for only last December we saw an 
extract from a letter in the Boston Daily Advertiser, in which the 
writer spoke of a stream discovered by the wand, as if he were recom- 
mending a true scientific method. There is besides a very entertaining 
chapter on werewolves and swan-maidens, and one on the myths of 
the barbaric world. 

Mr. Gladstone's Juventui Mundi has a careful criticism, in which 
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that emineDt statesman receives the great credit lie deaenres fiir 
the earefal stadj he has given to his subject, and it ia wleo inj^artH 
how very far he is from holding correct views about the ^ Iliad ** and 
^ Odjssej " in those matters which have been explained hj ** pore and 
applied philology." Mr. Fiske sajs: ^Mr. Gladstoiie'a knowledge of 
the Murfaee of the 'Iliad' and 'Odjssej/ so to apeak, ia extensive 
and accurate. It is when he attempts to penetrate beoeeth the anrfiMe 
and snrv^ the treasures hidden in the bowels of the earth, that he 
shows himself unprovided with the talisman of the wiae dei^riae, wfaidi 
alone can unlock those mysteries. But modem philologj ia an exact- 
ing science : to approach its higher prol^ems requires an •m^tn^ of 
preparation sufficient to terrify at the outset all but the boldest; and a 
man who has had to regulate taxation, and make out financial atate- 
ments, and lead a political party in a great nation may well be rxcgsod 
for ignorance of philology. It is difficult enough for those who have 
little else to do but to pore over treatises on phonetics, and thumb their 
lexicons, to keep fully abreast with the latest views in linguistica." 

The last chapter in the volume consists of an admirable notice of 
that most entertaining and valuable book, Mr. Tylor'a ^ Primitive 
Culture." In conclusion, we warmly commend this book to onr read- 
ers as an interesting and useful exposition of the present condition of 
a science which has g^wn up very silently, but has gone very fu ; 
which concerns us all much more closely than a superficial observer 
might imagine. There are minor points of detail at which exception 
might be taken, as, for instance, Mr. Fbke's explanation that our ciijee- 
tion to the slanmiing of a door is due to the traces of the old feeling 
that we thereby pinch a soul in it. Had that belief never existed, we 
fancy that we should find it equally objectionable, quite as Jarring to 
our nerves as the upsetting of a heavy table, to which we are opposed 
from very good reasons which are not in the least superstitious. But 
this is a trifling fault. 

We think a great addition to the usefulness of the volume might be 
made by the insertion of a list of books on all the subjects treated, 
similar to that given about the legend of William TelL It might be 
done in a subsequent edition. 



8. — MiddUmarch : A Study of Pravineial Life. By George Eliot. 
2 vols. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1872. 

Perhaps the first impression that forces itself upon the reader^s 
mind after he has laid down this remarkable novel is one of profound 
admiration, almost of reverence, for the mind of a writer who is able 
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to take so comprehensive a yiew of life, to seize what to most of us is 
a knot of tangled threads, and unravel it, showing the mutual relations 
of people to one another, and to the circumstances which encompass 
them, and, while this is done with breadth of treatment, losing none of 
even the pettiest links which are forever serving as either clogs or aids. 
The book has all the multifariousness of life ; the author has, as it were, 
created a world in which we see the diverse feelings, passions, and 
interests of complicated characters without the veils of self-adulation 
or of exaggerated distrust with which we view our own lives, or the 
prejudice with which we regard those of our neighbors. Ordinary 
terms of praise sound insipid before the excellence wjth which this 
task is done. The very truth which this writer possesses seems so like 
aimplicity that we feel inclined to take it for granted as a tine qua non^ 
which we ought to accept with as little emotion as we do the air we 
breathe. But however great the merit of such excellence, and in spite 
of its rareness, it is so obvious that we maj content ourselves with this 
bare mention. 

But it was not the author's intention merely to set before us living 
pictures : she aimed to tell us the story of certain sorts of human lives, 
which bear within themselves the elements of tragedy from the incon- 
gruity between their aspirations and the possibility of attaining them 
under the conditions imposed upon them by their surroundings. So 
much may be said of Dorothea, at least She, we are told, is one of the 
'* pany Theresas who found for themselves no epic life wherein there 
was a constant unfolding of far-resonant action ; perhaps only a life of 
mistakes, the offspring of a certain spiritual grandeur ill-matched with 
the meanness of opportunity ; perhaps a tragic failure which found no 
sacred poet and sank unwept into oblivion. With dim lights and tan- 
gled circumstance they tried to shape their thought and deed in noble 
argument ; but after all, to common eyes their struggles seemed mere 
inconsistency and formlessness ; for these later-bom Theresas were 
helped by no coherent social faith and order which could perform the 
function of knowledge for the ardently willing soul. Their ardor 
alternated between a vague ideal and the common yearning of woman- 
hood ; so that the one was disapproved as extravagance, and the other 
condemned as a lapse." It is only too probable that any woman, born 
with such lofly yearnings, is unlikely to have them satisfied in a state of 
society like that of the present time, — we need not speak now of any 
possibilities in the remote future of the enthusiasts, — in which girls 
are taught, and by no means entirely repugnantly to their nature, to 
modify their character and tastes to the selfish demands of men. In* 
deedy it is the quality of every lofly nature to fall short of its highest 
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ideal, whether firom its ignonmoe, doe to too exalted an c^Hnioo of 
eonflicting obstacles, or from its dashiog with otlier U^j aims, whoM 
supporters huik sufficient breadth of yisioo to liaTe peifeot sjrm- 
pathj with diflTerent work which maj be as good, bat which thej do 
not comprehend. Bat the mere possession of aodi desires, howenr 
impossible of attainment, exalts the owner and ™ffVi»iy the path essier 
for others. It is not success onlj which ennobles the world ; it is wbt 
the people are who live in iL 

Of Dorothea's two marriages — the first with a withered, sensitife, 
morbid scholar, who is himself m<Hre than half consdoiia of his fiukvo 
in life, of his incompetent for the vast work he has ^?i**^?fm^ and vbo 
finds in Dorothea a strong mind judging his own with a eertain cold* 
ness, which he exaggerates into something like contempt ; the g ffff a4 
with a joung, superfidallj attractive, brilliant man, who leaves opos 
our mind (we can but record oar own opinion) the impression of t 
light-weight— -the author sajs: ^ Certainly those detenmning acts of 
her life were not ideally beautifuL They were the mixed result of 
young and noble impulse straggling under prosaic oonditiona. Am^ 
the many remarks passed on her mistakes, it was never said in ths 
neighborhood of Middlemarch that such mistakes could not have hap- 
pened if the society into which she was bom had not smiled en props* 
sitions of marriage from a sickly man to a girl less than half hb owa 
age, on modes of education which make a woman's knowledge an- 
other name for motley ignorance, on rules of conduct which are in fist 
contradiction with its own loudly asserted beliefs. While this is the 
social air in which mortals begin to breathe, there will be eollisiooi 
such as those in Dorothea's life, when great feelings will take the 
aspect of error, and great faith the aspect of illusion. For theie is no 
creature whose inward being is so strong that it is not greatly deter- 
mined by what lies outside of it" 

But with regard to her married life with Mr. Casaubon, it seems to 
us that the author is far from leaving the impression on the reader's 
mind which she intended. As it was, Dorothea simply ad<Mred him ; 
when she first made his acquaintance, she fancied ahe aaw in him 
a great man whom she would be able to aid in his difficult studies, and 
who, from his wider experience, could help her solve the problems of 
life ; she considered hun a man who understood the loftiness of her 
nature, and who shared with her a devotion to all that made life noble ; 
she felt a natural distaste for the young man who merely said, ** Ex- 
actly,'' when she expressed her doubts; to her Mr. Casaubon was 
everything that was opposite to mediocrity. She was young, and per- 
fectly inexperienced. She had seen nothing of the world. Of course 
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she was bitterly disappointed in her married life ; instead of all those 
merits which she had thought she saw, she found only pedantry, the 
sourness of a mind that is gradually coming to the certainty of its own 
failure, and a petty nature warped by a sensitiveness which forbade its 
uttering the explanation that would have done so much toward setting 
to rights their discordant relations. By the superiority of her mind 
Dorothea was a keen-eyed critic of her husband's shortcomings, and, 
seeing them, she felt acutely the shock of surprise at their discovery. 
She found him an arid recipient of even what interest she could assume 
with respect to his studies, while all the time she was miserably con- 
scious of the extent of the mistake which she had made. As Qeorge 
Eliot says, Mr. Casaubon deserves our pity ; the marriage was a great 
mistake, but it was a sort of mistake for which the conventionalities of 
society are not alone to blame. The feeling which each had for the 
other before marriage was a natural one ; and society, or at least the 
small portion of it which Dorothea saw, certainly did not smile upon 
the match. In the face of every one she married Mr. Casaubon ; and 
had the opposition been more violent, we may be sure that she would 
only have persevered the more strongly in her opinion, and have mar- 
ried him in defiance of every attempt to forbid her. That she would 
have considered glorious, yet her disappointment would have been only 
the greater. There are cases in which an artificial society encourages 
such distasteful unions, but can it be fairly said that this was one ? 

As to the other marriage with Ladislaw, it is not easy to make out 
the author's opinion, whether it is one of approval or of disapprobation. 
The same obscurity exists with regard to Ladislaw himself, who seems 
to be a favorite with the writer to an extent which hardly justifies itself to 
the mind of the reader. There is, at the best, a certain personal charm 
about him, — at least such is implied if it is not given ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, there is room for some disappointment when a Theresa contents her- 
self with the life which this marriage promised her ; and this, not because 
marriage in itself would mar our ideal, but because one cannot help 
feeling a diminution of reverence for Theresas who can replace their 
lofty yearnings by what in this case would seem to promise such meagre 
consolation. If that is the solution of the question, if these lodily 
aspiring women can rest satisfied with the humble duties of domesticity, 
men certainly have no need to complain, and society may well pride 
itself about its eager match-making. 

But even if Dorothea is happy in her second marriage, she fails in 
the main, so far as she had hoped to make her life a different one. She 
had yearned to be a Saint Theresa, and the result was far different. 
And here we cannot help thinking that the reader would have drawn a 
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stronger monil if the author had not impressed upon him the oomptT' 
ison to be made with the saint. The hwik would hmye been unpressirs 
enough simplj as a picture of life : the alleged similarity does not sdd 
to its force ; for a Saint Theresa is not like a spoiled actor who spurn 
any but the principal roles ; she does not impotentlj jeam, bat she pnli 
her hand to the work before her without complaining of its meanoesi^ 
and ennobles it by the vigor with which she does it. He alone b tbe 
truly noble character who takes the world as he finds it, and does wbst 
he has to do there without longing for the world to be made over 
again, when some more glorious lot may fall to his ahare. fiyery ooe 
will like Dorothea, — but for her own sake, not for any resemblanoe 
to the Spanish saint. 

In Lydgate, the hero of the story, we see a much sadder failure, 
because what he had set before him was no vague ideal, but a veiy 
thoroughly understood, definite object, — success in his profession. Bt 
had every reason to feel confident^ he knew fully the excellence of his 
powers and the advantage which his careful training had given ht«- 
It is by no means difficult to imagine for him a life in which he might 
have easily attained the success he desired. The ^ commonness " of 
his mind, however, as George Eliot somewhat obscurely calls it, whidi 
in his case, we take it, means a confidence that what he r^ards as less 
important matters will take care of themselves and set themselves 
right without particular care from him, for the reason that they most 
be subservient to the greater things with which he occupies himself, and 
must necessarily adapt themselves to these nobler aims, — this common- 
ness, we say, is the flaw which maims his whole life. While he is 
intellectually the finest man in the novel, his impatience of others, his 
lack of liigh-mindedness in his earlier relations with Bulstrode, his 
unfortunate choice of a wife, and, moreover, the very fact that he per- 
sists in loving her, and, in spite of her antagonism, treats her kindly, 
combine to bring down upon his head the heavy load of sufierinc 
under which he labors. The whole description of his misery is most 
melancholy reading. While the story is told with much relentlessness, 
while we see the man sink into debt, severed daily more and more frtm 
his wife ; and all the time we see the absolute necessity of it, its cohe- 
rency with his nature, and the mistakes it led him into, we yet feel a pro- 
found pity, and perhaps a certain opposition of feeling to the grim re- 
semblance to life which makes the picture so impressive. A redeeming 
part, a bit of poetic justice (it may be called poetic, for everj truly 
noble action bears to human eyes the stamp of poetry) is foond in the 

scenes of Dorothea's intervention, in the first place to aid Lydgate, 

to which, it will be remembered, she made up her mind without that 
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comparison of reasons for and against, with the same feminine, confi- 
dent certainty which directed all her actions, — and, again, when she 
Tisited Rosamond. That chapter and those immediately preceding it 
are the most beautiful in the book. Dorothea's simplicity, her confi- 
dence in right-doing being the only necessity, her resignation, which 
melts even Rosamond's pettiness, are wonderfully set before us. We 
see the contrast between the mode of action which is alone possible for 
so lofty-minded a person as she is, and the way in which others let 
themselves be overcome by circumstances. She rises superior to them 
here, and if, as some of her soundest critics say but which we think 
maybe disputed, the book is written to show how character is influ- 
enced by circumstances, it should be borne in mind that the writer her- 
self says, ^ It always remains true, that if we had been greater, cir- 
cumstance would have been less strong against us." Can it be denied 
that this is a case in point ? And in the matter of invention, a quality 
for which the novel is by no means remarkable, those scenes are cer- 
tainly the most prominent Nowhere does Dorothea so truly justify 
herself as here. She is not deceived by any illusion ; she is free from 
a certain hardness, or, perhaps, more properly, a certain coldness, which 
we fancy is to be detected in her relation with Mr. Caisaubon after she 
is awakened to a sense of his inferiority ; her conduct is noble in its 
freedom from conventionality, instead of throwing open a certain oppor- 
tunity for ridicule on the part of an indifferent world, as was the case 
with what we are told her sister used to call her <* fads." 

Perhaps another reason for our liking these chapters is the fact that 
they come after a long and depressing account of the troubles of all 
the people ; aAer we have been reading of Lydgate's sordid cares, his 
debts, and his terrible life with Rosamond ; afler the grim horrors of 
Bulstrode's exposure and its implication of Lydgate ; in fact, at the end 
of a long novel in which both the irony and the relentless realism of 
the writer have given us no relief from a feeling of profound melan- 
choly, — a melancholy which is only the intenser from the admiration 
which her wonderful genius demands. Up to this point there has been 
no relief; so far the story has been as sad as life itself appears to us in 
our gloomiest hours. Dorothea's love for Ladislaw has but a slight 
hold upon our sympathy ; the humor which the author shows so inva- 
riably in her treatment of the minor characters, as, for instance, with 
Trumbull, the auctioneer, in this novel, is far from relieving the intense 
strain which all the rest causes. Hence, when we see Dorothea's 
single-mindedness, her simple honesty interfering to maintain her own 
dignity and bringing a revelation of help to Lydgate in his sore dis- 
tress, we feel keenly, to be sure, a sense of the mightiness of the 
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tngedj, but it is all exalted into something higber thiui mere freedoa 
from debt and anjust sospidon ; we feel that oomfSMt which can oalj 
come from the contemplation of a loftj action. That Dorothea findi 
fimn her visit to Rosamond that Ladislaw is and alwajrs lias been tne 
to her, is bat a small matter ; onr real jay is doe to Uie Ikci that ak 
is tme to the highest impulses of her natore, that she sees so desiiy 
what her coarse should be, and that she rises above all pettiness is 
taking it. 

It is only here that Greorge Eliot abandons the irooj which is so 
marked in the treatment of the other inddents of the book. It is not 
so mudi to an irony of inddent that we refer; that is natural enoogh; 
'and even an author who, apparently, prefers a long and even monoto- 
nous narration which shall resemble the uncTentiiilness of so masj 
days of human life to an artificially rounded story where dramade 
effect is sought, deserves no blame for employing what ia ao common is 
our experience, namely, the way in which events cortlj and grimlj 
belie our wishes and most reasonably formed hopes. We must allow 
any one who is writing a novel to employ the resources of hit art ; ao 
one is less guilty of introducing the deus ex maehina than oar aothor; 
she lets the events follow one another in direct sequence ; and if th^ 
seem ironical, it is because they make so dear the diffisrence between 
man's expectations and his deserts. As a special instanoe, we woold 
mention Bulstrode's overthrow at the moment when he seemed to hiai- 
seif to have the best ground for congratulating himaelf upon his sue- 
cess. It is not to irony of this sort, however, that we would take excep* 
tion, but to that irony of treatment which is shown in almost the whde 
of the book. It is wonderful. One must bow down with respect before 
the intelligence of a human being who can devise such distinct cre- 
ations, breathe into them such genuine life, and meanwhile, although not 
without partisanship, — for why should Celia be a greater favorite with 
the writer than Rosamond ? — should keep herself aloof from all, seeing 
through them, and detecting their littleness with such extraordinary 
acuteness. But it may be fair to consider the issue of the whole book, 
to weigh the impression it leaves upon us of the failure of human life, 
especially of the higher aims of life, and to ask ourselves if this novel 
attains the highest position among works of art. Not neceasarily with 
regard to execution, though tliat, too, should be considered, but simply 
in the matter of final judgment of the book as a whole. The continual 
presence of this ironical spirit would incline us to give a negative 
answer. Irony is so barren a method, it seems so like contenting one's 
self with an easily attained renunciation of the endeavor to ask ques- 
tions which can never be satisfactorily answered, it is so much the 
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result of fi, mood, or a fashion of a time, that a comparison of it with 
other feelings woald seem to lead to its condemnation. Not that every 
one who sets before ns distinct problems which baffle us whenever we 
pause to consider the perplexities of life, is obliged to solve them any { 
more than a man who asks difficult questions of any sort is obliged to 
answer them himself, nor do we demand a wilfully contrived effort to ( 
please us by a joyous ending ; but it does seem to be necessary for any , 
work of art to give us lasting pleasure, and before it can take its place 
among immortal works, that it should give us, not necessarily in the 
attractiveness of the incidents, but in the treatment, some expression of 
the hopefulness, of the belief in the existence of something better than 
what we see, which really forms so great a part of the nature of man, 
however often it may be overclouded by temporary gloom or even 
by the prevailing pessimism of a generation. While at the end of the 
book, as we have said, there is something to redeem the grimness of 
the earlier part, still it may not be impossible that these strictures 
may apply to the rest, which is terrible in its realism. Perhaps with I 
the advance of man in enlightenment, idealism will disappear along / 
with other superstitions, and the scientific spirit will demand only com* f 
plete realism ; but we doubt it. 

As to the skill with which, in this novel, life is set nakedly before us, . 
there can be but one opinion, nor can the irony ever be called false to 
itself. But as we in this country, owing to our less exact knowledge 
of the scenes, circumstances, and people which she describes, may pos- 
sibly stand in the position of posterity, for whom much will be obscure 
that is now familiar or as good as familiar to those in the country where 
the book is written, we may prophesy a lack of interest in the future for 
what depends so much on the ability of the reader to stamp with his 
approval what he himself knows to be true. If an exact imitation of 
certain special modes of life is the chief claim to merit of a g^eat part 
of the story, if the reader is not able to appreciate the truth he will 
find the interest of the delineation lacking. Still it is to be remem* 
bered that posterity makes up its own mind with but little regard for 
the prophecies of its forefathers, for whom it is apt to have some con- 
tempt But then this is a rule which may work both ways. Without 
wishing to usurp any of the privileges of our descendants, we cannot 
forbear saying that many will find, or, more exactly, many have 
found the long episode of Featherstone less interesting than other parts ; 
though even here it is not from any failure of the author's power, but 
rather from the nature of the subject. With time, much may fall into 
the same category which now we read with no doubt of its lastingness. 
However this may be, we cannot close without gladly welcoming the 
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novel as one of the most remarkable booka of ooe of the grettot 
living writers. He is a cautious critic who baa left himaelf wordi fit 

I to describe its merits. From its wonderful aocuracj in depictiog life 
from the morality of its lessoo^ from tbe originalitj, keenness, sil 
fate-like sternness of the author, we may draw the conclnakm thai it ii 
a book which every one should read for a wider knowledge of tk 
world. But is this the highest praise that a novel can receive ? 



4._ The EeformcUum. By Gborob P. Fisher, D. D., Professor «f 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. New Tork: Scriboer, 
Armstrong, db Co. 1878. 

Ik ezpaoding for a wider public the lectures delivered two yssn 
ago before the Lowell Institute, it has been the primary aim of Pro- 
fessor Fisher to furnish the ordinary reader with a compendium of tk 
principal events connected with the Reformation, together with a dn- 
cussion of its causes and results while at the same time the reaearcksi 
of tbe historical student are furthered by references and notes. The 
lack of any similar work in the English language, with the ^xfoptiw 
i of Mill's translation of tbe very unsatisfactory Essay of Villersy was s 
sufficient reason for undertaking so difficult a task ; and the extremelj 
thorough and conscientious manner in which it has been perfomcd 
leaves hardly any room for supposing that it could have fallen ioto 
more competent hands. The two special qualifications of fairness aod 
accuracy, required by such an undertaking, tbe author poesesaes in s 
very high degree. The subject was by no means new to him when he 
engaged to prepare the lectures on which the volume ia based; and 
before giving them to the press he has greatly enriched them with the 
results of additional and laborious investigation. While his pluo, com- 
prehending, as it did, so vast a field and such endless variety of topics^ 
of necessity compelled him to rely, for the most part, upon the con- 
clusions of others, he has made most diligent use of tbe ample literature 
created by the Reformation, including as well the writings of the lead- 
ing Reformers themselves as the voluminous material which tbe 
researches of modern scholars have brought to lighL The two 
authorities to whom he has justly paid the greatest deference are 
Ranke and Gieseler, tbe accurate summaries of the latter being, in 
some passages, very closely reproduced. For the corresponding 
French period he has made most use of the more popular history of 
Henri Martin. With this, however, has been coupled a constant 
reference to other writings of German, Frencli, Italian, and English 
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scholars, at once indicating the yery wide range of the author's read- 
ing, and giving assurance that nothing of importance relative to the 
snbject has been overlooked. . With no unnecessary parade of erodi- 
tion, the osefiilness of the volume has been greatly enhanced by this 
discriminating citation of authorities, and especially by the convenient 
list of works in the Appendix. A careful Chronological Table forms a 
distinct and valuable feature. We are, throughout, impressed with the 
evident desire of the author to render a real service to his readers. 
He is especially entitled to the gratitude of those students of history 
whose needs he has kept so considerately in mind. 

It is not too much to say that the sulject which Professor Fisher 
has undertaken to discuss, considered in all its bearings, is undoubtedly 
the most perplexing of any with which the historian is required to 
grapple. The difficulty does not lie, mainly, in the vast extent of the 
field, although that alone is enough to render a lifetime hardly suffi- 
cient for a thorough survey into the peculiar nature of the subject 
We may arrive at an impartial judgment respecting the constitution 
of Kleisthenes, and not fly into a passion in discussing the imperial 
policy of Gsesar. But the Reformation touches the very core of modem 
society ; it is wrapt up with living issues ; it is entangled with profound 
political as well as theological problems ; it involves the most feuF-reach- 
ing questions that human thought has raised; it appeals to violent 
and deeply rooted prejudices, and to diversities of mental apprehension 
that seem permanent as the race itself. After three centuries we 
stand no nearer a solution of the fundamental problems than when the 
worn-out Emperor fled for rest to the cloisters of Tuste. Professor 
Fisher does not disguise from himself these difficulties. In his preface 
he earnestly disclaims any polemical intent, and discloses the temper 
in which his labors have been pursued in the frank avowal of his con- 
viction that the points on which Protestants and Roman Catholics 
agree, outweigh in importance the points on which they differ. It is 
simple justice to the author to say that his work is executed in this spirit 
throughout Although he does not arrive at the precise condusioo 
which so irenical a premise would seem to justify, his moderation and 
impartiality are conspicuous on every page. No charge of misrepre- 
sentation can be brought against him. With a markckl aptitude for 
presenting concisely and plainly the knotty points of theological con- 
troversy, is combined a rare capacity of appreciative insight, which 
lends extreme interest to all the author's discussions of the doctrinal 
differences of the Reformers. He has no word of unkindness for those 
whose views depart most widely from his o?m. Indeed, this disposi- 
tion to hold an even balance is so persistently maintained that we are 
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not qaite sore that it does not at times approad m fiuilt. EspeenOj 
in his occasional portraitare of character, had be been less under Ik 
swaj of this judicial temper, he might ha^e heigbtened the effset widi- 
oat lessening the fidelity of his toadies. The lights and shadows are 
%o evenlj distriboted, that the canvas seems at tunes a little indistioet. 
Bat we can scarcelj censure the excessive exhibition of a qnafity 
which, even in a moderate degree, is nnforUmateljr so rare. 

The plan of the work is yeiy eompieiieiisiTe. Spinning with t 
discussion of the general character of the Befbrmation, the author 
sketches, the rise of the Papal hierarchy of the Middle Ages, and Ike 
causes of its decline, and then surveys the special eanses and omeni of 
the impending Revolution. This portion of the work is evideadj 
elaborated with much pains, and presents little to which any one wiH 
feel inclined to take exception. Dismissing with sKgbt notice the 
various inadequate explanations of the Reformation that have bees 
presented; the author examines with more care the definition of 6ui»(, 
who sees in it mainly '' an insurrection of the human mind against re- 
ligions absolutism ** ; and of Laurent, who views it as simply a transiuoo 
that leads logically to a denial of the ^ fundamental dogmas of histotiod 
Christianity,'' strongly affirming that it must first of all be regarded as 
an event within the domain of religion, and as having a positive no 
less than a negative aspect. But while thus insisting on its essentiiAj 
religious character, the author does not regard the Reformation as sn 
isolated phenomenon, but as a '* great transaction in which sovereigns 
and nations bear a part.** Giving it this comprehensive meaning, he 
follows Guizot in making the era of the Reformation end wirh the 
Peace of Westphalia. Since, however, he subsequently includes in 
his survey of its results the reign of Louis XIV., and the RevolutioD 
of 1 688, it strikes us that it would have been more consistent for him 
to have adopted the division of Van Praet, who regards the long 
struggle that began with the preaching of Luther as definitely closed 
by the Treaty of Ryswick, when Louis XIV. recognized the throne of 
William III. Where so many things must, of necessity, be omitted, 
opinions will differ as to what should be retained. Tq our mind it 
seems hardly required, in reviewing the rise of the medisBval hierarchy, 
to enter upon the controverted question of the constitution of the early 
Church. Latin Christianity dates from Constantine. We are acquainted 
with the organization of the Church in the fourth century, but are by 
no means agreed as to its organization in the second. Whether the 
disciples formed a community of equal brethren was one of the questions 
which the Reformation raised, and which it has left unsettled. In 
stating what was held by the Roman Church, a discussion of the true 
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Interpretation of the Gospel was out of place. So, too, we think, in 
fixing his attention so exclusivelj upon the hierarchical aspect of Latin 
Christianity, the author has been led to underrate the immense services 
which it rendered, -— services which need especially to be remembered 
when we ask the question, How much was effected by the Reformation 
for culture and civilization ? While he allows that the Church, through 
its hierarchical organization, did a good work by fusing the peoples of 
Western Europe into a single community, he does not consider in what 
a variety of ways it touched the life of society. He regards it as a 
mitigated evil. That the Latin hierarchy entailed great evils no one 
will deny ; but what institution has been the source of greater bless- 
ings ? It may be true, as he remarks, that the mediceval type of 
religion was pervaded by a certain legalism ; but it is not less true that 
medisBval Catholicism was full of life, full of progress, full of aspiration. 
The true awakening of the intellectual life of Europe must be dated, 
not from the epoch of the Medici, but from that stirring century that 
gave us the cathedrals, the universities, and the scholastic philosophy. 

When the author reaches his proper subject, he narrates minutely 
the external course of the Reformation in Germany, Switzerland, 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, Geneva, France, the Netherlands, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. The counter-reformation in the Church is then 
described, and the struggle between the opposing faiths is traced down 
to the close of the seventeenth century. To compress so much 
within so brief a compass, to trace the many threads of so intricate 
a story, demanded equal judgment in selection and skill in arrange- 
ment So far as it was Professor Fisher's purpose to furnish the 
reader with a concise and accurate epitome of the period of the 
Reformation, the result must be regarded as an eminent success. We 
are amazed at the amount of information condensed into his chapters. 
Not an important event, not a character of note, has been omitted. 
And, in the main, these events are presented in just proportion, and the 
characters are judged with unvarying impartiality. This is true, es- 
pecially, of the leading reformers, whose careers and influence are 
analyzed with evident yet discriminating admiration. Luther, Zwingle, 
and Calvin are portrayed with equal care, and the blots upon their 
fame are fairly contrasted with their shining virtues. The only regret 
is, that the minuteness of this comprehensive survey has condemned the 
author to a certain uniformity of treatment, at times suggestive of a 
manual. The narrative, though always clear, lacks the salient points 
which fix themselves in the reader's memory. There is, too, as it 
seems to us, a want of historical perspective. More space should have ^ 
been devoted to political events. These are not overlooked, but their 
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relative significanoe is not fbllj broaght ooL It was, as Banke tralj 
remarks, the ooiDcidenoe of spiritual and temporal motiTea wludi give 
the Reformation its significance. Its soecess was whoUj deterrained 
bj the state of general politics. Bat for this, it might luiTe remaioed 
what Leo termed it, — a quarrel of monks. The aathor oompbdns of 
Charles Y. fi>r having no adequate appreciation of the moral fine of 
Protestantism. But we are apt to forget that to Charies the Lothem 
movement was merely an episode in the migh^ eyeiitB of his rd^ 
Nor is it quite just to blame a man for not folly oom|ireheiidiiig a more 
ment which never fully comprehended itself. It seems to us that the tn- 
thor metes out scanter justice to Charles than to anj of the gjreat ch■^ 
acters with which he has to deal. He describes him as m bigot and t 
tyrant. He takes pains to repeat the story that Charles^ in bis lut 
days, looked back with regret upon his honorable treatment of Lather. 
But Charles was the great personage of the age, and holda beyond £i- 
pute the central place in any historical picture of the epoch. And 
when we take into account the unprecedented difficulties with which he 
was surrounded, the unexampled varieQr of interests for which his pro- 
vision was demanded, the physical disability with which he was forced 
continually to wrestle, can we withhold some sympathy for one wbo^ if 
guided by ambition, was at least guided by a noble ambition ; who^ amid 
the strife of sects, was almost the last to abandon hopes of peace ; who 
could not without grief see the Catholic unity of Europe forever broken? 
Charles was capable of large views and was under the swaj of noble 
iientiment5. If his conduct with regard to the Reformation vacillated, 
it should be borne in mind that the precise aims of the reformers were 
by no means fixed. It was surely to his credit that he preferred treat- 
ing with the reformers to destroying them. Another great personage 
of this period, it seems to us, is not made prominent enough. Three 
times have the Saracens played a conspicuous part in European history, 
— in their struggle with the Franks, during the Crusades, and at the 
epoch of the Reformation. The vast and disciplined array, that hung 
like a cloud about Vienna, did more to shape the decrees of the im- 
perial Diets than the protests of princes ; and the direct influence ex- 
erted on the Reformation by Solyman the Magnificent was altogether 
too mighty to admit of his being dispose! of in a single line. In 
analyzing the course of political events which rendered the Reforma- 
tion a success, this influence exerted by the East should surely have 
been brought more prominently forward. We do not forget that Pro- 
fessor Fisher would regard the political aspects of the Reformation as 
subordinate ; yet even in the background a right proportion should be 
observed. 
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So, too, in the author's treatment of the latter period of the Refor- 
mation, we cannot help thinking that his careful narrative might have 
been constructed in some passages with more strict regard to the rela- 
tive significance of events. He devotes nearly as much space to the 
discussion of the ^ casket letters " as he does to the Council of Trent. 
The story of the religious wars in France is given in considerable de- 
tail ; but we have no explanation of the mode in which the subsequent 
religious and political attitude of France was determined by the tri- 
umph of Uie PoUtiques. The result of the Reformation in France 
was unique, and only in a limited sense did it deserve to be called a 
ftulure. And with regard to his estimate of individuals, we must be- 
lieve that the term ^' guilt ** is too harsh a word to apply to that act of 
Henry lY. by which he placed himself at the head of a nation. No 
character of this period is mentioned with more unqualified praise 
than Admiral Coligny; yet, according to the Due d'Aumale, whose 
history of the Princes of Ck)nd^ the author very justly commends, it 
was the pride and obstinacy of the Admiral that cost the reformers the 
battle of Jamac and the life of Condd. The Admiral is surely entitled 
to our veneration, but it strikes us as too strong to say that he was 
^ without a peer in all the qualities that constitute human greatness.** 

In no portion of the work are the characteristic excellences of the 
author more happily displayed than in the chapters in which he traces 
the doctrinal difierences between Protestants and Catholics, and ex- 
hibits the various ecclesiastical systems to which the Reformation gave 
rise. His habitual impartiality and admirable powers of statement 
here have ample scope. On the other hand, the part which satisfies us 
least is the concluding chapter, in which he undertakes the difficult 
task of tracing the relation of Protestantism to culture and civilization. 
Here we miss the author's usual clear discrimination. He somedmes 
uses the term ^Protestantism" and sometimes ^Reformation," but giv- 
ing them, so far as we have observed, the same meaning. But the 
Reformation he has been throughout describing as an essentially relig- 
ious event Its two positive factors were the assertion of the doctrine 
of justification by faiUi and of the supremacy of Scripture. While he 
admits that the reformers, in transferring their allegiance fVom die 
Church to the Word of Uod, practically asserted a right of private 
judgment, yet it is dear that this right was not one of the things for 
which they so earnestly contended. If we define the Reformation in 
the sense in which they would have defined it, it was the positive affir- 
mation of certain theological and ecclesiastical dogmas. In this sense, 
too. Professor Fisher defines it; and, in conformity with this definiUon, 
be has traced its origin and course. The heroes of the Reformation, ai 
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he describes it, are Lather, Zwingle, and OdTin. It is pliun thai whit 
he means throogfaoat bj Befonnation is religions refiwui ; and ia ill 
this the author is eatirelj consistent with himself. Bat now that hi 
begins to trace more broadljr the results of the Refoarmatian, he warn 
the phrase in a different sense, and includes under it, not onlj the relig- 
ious, but also the intellectual revolation. Indirectlj, it mmj be said, thi 
Reformation involved this bj involving the right of free inqcdiy ; hot 
how much of the modem spirit of free inquiiy is doe to lAther and hii 
associates ? The spirit of inquirj was rife in Eorope long before thi 
dispute about indulgences. The religions revolntioa was one of in 
effects, not one of its causes. If we would embrace mmoi^ the resab 
of the Reformation all that the author claims, we mnst give the word t 
very different meaning from that which he has all along been giving k. 
We cannot admit that the striking material and political oontrasts pn> 
sented by modem Europe are due to simple differences of opinion on 
the questions of justification by faith, or the relative aathoritj of Script- 
ure and the Church. Still less can we trace to Luther and CUvin the 
intellectual progress of modem times. When we rank Spenser and 
Raleigh, Shakespeare and Bacon, among the distinctive products of the 
Reformation, we surely must mean by the Reformation very much 
more than the religious movement of which the great Saxon was the 
soul. It is perfectly true, as Taine asserts, that we maj see in all of 
them ^ a settled faith in the obscure beyond " ; but, in the ejea of the 
reformers, this would have seemed a lean confession of faith. Wfast 
strikes us most in these writers is the absence of any trace of those 
dogmatic controversies in which they lived. We think that Matthew 
Arnold correctly describes them as men, not of the Reformation, but 
of the Renaissance. The founder of modem speculative philosopky 
lived and died a Roman Catholic. The author will not allow that the 
Reformation is responsible for the sceptical tendency of modem times; 
but it is not easy to see how Protestantism can claim Hume and Adam 
Smith, and disavow Lessing and Kant. In a previous chapter the au- 
thor discusses the question why the Reformation stopped ; but surety, 
if it thus includes all modern progress, it has not stopped. The pre- 
cise dogmas affirmed in the Confession of Augsburg and in the Insti- 
tutes failed to win universal acceptance ; and no small part of that move- 
ment, which the author understands by the relation of Protestantism to 
culture, has consisted in departing more and more from their letter and 
spirit ; but the spirit of free inquiry is surely no less active. We re- 
peat, that in this chapter the author confounds the results of the definite 
religious movement, which he has been all along describing, with the 
much more comprehensive movement of which it was only a part 
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The RefbrmatioD and the Renaissance were great parallel events. We 
think that Professor Fisher's work would have been more satisfactory 
if this had been more distinctly kept in view throughout* It is only 
when they are regarded as inseparable that we can eay ^that the 
problem of the reconciliation of religion and culture is one for the so- 
lution of which Protestantism has the key."* 

In the printing we notice only a few trifling errors. The expres- 
sions, ^ French Parliament" (p. 49) and ^ German king'' (p. 103) are 
not accurate ; Margaret did not compose the '^ Heptameron '' in her 
later days (p. 246), but began it in her nineteenth year; Mary of Eng- 
land was not succeeded by Edward YI. But these are very trifling 
matters, which deserve mention only that they may be corrected for an- 
other edition. They only bring out in stronger relief the uniform cor- 
rectness of the work. 



5. — Handbuch der Romischen AUerthumer. Yon Joachim Mar- 
quardt und Theodor Mommsen. Erster Band: Romischei 
SUuUtrecht, Yon Th. Mommsen. I. Leipzig: Yerlag von S. 
Hirzel. 1871. 8vo. pp. xviii and 527. 

Roman antiquities may conveniently be treated in several different 
methods. For many purposes the best arrangement is the alphabetical 
one of a dictionary, each topic being treated independently : this is the 
sole method familiar to English students, as the only complete treatise 
on classical antiquities which we possess is Dr. Smith's valuable series 
of dictionaries, inferior, however, in everything but the externals to 
Pauly's Bneyclopddie der AUerthumswtstenschaft, Lange's Romiieh$ 
AUerthiimerf to whose merits we recently called attention,* is arranged 
on the principle of historical development, and may as correctly be 
called a constitutional history as a treatise on antiquities. The third 
great Grerman treatise, the Becker-Marquardt ffandhttch der Romuehen 
AUerthumer^ has a systematic arrangement ; Topography, Constitution, 
Administration, Worship, and Private Life are assigned to separate 
volumes, and in each volume the subjects are arranged in their natural 
order, but each is treated independently. Of course each method re- 
quires a certain degree of thie other. Lange has a separate chapter for 
the systematic treatment of each special topic, and Becker and Mar- 
quardt follow the chronological order under each head. 

Becker and Marquardt's Handbuch has'been for some years out 
of print ; and in meeting the demand for a new edition, the part which 
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Becker had completed befara his deadi — die CoRstitD^ 
original woik) — is aasmiied bj Mommseii, who makes of it» liowem, 
not a rerisioDy !mt an entirelj new woik, on a totallj ^fletent plan. 
Tbis is the lo^cal derelopment of the c un s tituti on from its most fmAr 
mental ideas ; the institntions are treated dogm ati e a lly, from the point 
of view of the theory which nnderfies them, and in reoognitfon of die 
precision and rigoroas logic which chamcterized the legal oonceptian of 
the Romans. 

The fnndamental prindple in Hbmmsen's tiieorj of the Roman eoa- 
sCitntion, fhmi which his discossion starts, is the tiiipms0it, or fUl power 
of conmiand, vdUet Befehbreeht^ which, in the earfiest consthiition, wsi 
possessed withoat restriction bj die highest magistrate, the king: allodisr 
magistrates exercised command only in rirtne of aothoritj issuing froa 
him. In a certain sense, in its relation to the constitatldo as a whole, 
imperium may be considered as eqniyalent to the modem sovereipUf; it 
was not identical with soyereignty, however, f«^, at least in repaUicaa 
times, it was distinctly recognized that sovereign^ redded in the peopk, 
and that the in^^erium was conferred by them. Further, the entire au- 
thority of the state, however, was derived from the gods, in llieir will w 
expressed by signs distinctly sent to the possessors of the t wy enMSi, 
the magistrates, and interpreted according to fixed mlea. To any one, 
therefore, who has an accarate conception of thereligtoas side of 
the Roman constitution, and the degree in which it was cooceived to 
emanate from the divine powers, it will not seem strange that the book 
opens with a chapter upon the Auspices, as the essential foundation of 
the imperium. The two terms are, indeed, he says, essentially identi- 
eaL; ^in fact, only indicate the same conception from difiereot points 
of view, — the one of intercourse with heaven, the other with earth." 
(p. 16.) 

As imperium^ or unlimited power to command, \m the fundamental 
idea of Roman constitutional law, so in the history of the MiperitMi is 
read the history of the constitution. ^ The entire internal history of 
the Roman constitution is summed up in the weakening of the tn^pert- 
umT (p. 56.) The establishment of the republic consisted essentially 
in a twofold weakening of the imperium^ — by dividing it between two 
oolleagues with equal powers, and by limiting its tenure to a year's 
time. These two principles, together with a third, the recognition of 
the sovereignty of the community, as expressed in the right of appeal, 
pravoeaHoj are given (p. 94) as the distinctive conceptions of the re- 
public ; ^ neither of which can be carried back to the Monarchy, nor 
dispensed with in the Republic." The republican institutions of Rome 
set out, therefore, with the cMegidlit&t of the imperium ; by which is 
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meant that each of the two colleagues possessee the full power of com- 
mand, exactly as it was possessed by the kings, except that it is pos- 
sessed only for a year, and that his colleague, the possessor of a ptxr 
potutoiy has a power of hindering, inUrceuio^ commensurate with the 
power of oommand. This important power, resulting from the collegiate 
character of the magistracy, is justly characterized (p. 216) as ^ in itself 
nothing but a dcTelopment of the magisterial right in general, and the 
necessary reverse (Kehrseite) to its positive function." 

The establishment of the republic, with the collegiate relation, not 
merely in the case of the highest magistrates, but, as a general rule, in 
the tenure of magistracies, is the first step in the weakening of the 
imperium. Soon a new principle came in, the development of which 
lies at the bottom of the most important later constitutional changes. 
This was Competenz or limitation of functions. The imperiumj as held 
by the consuls, had no limitations except those defined above, which 
had reference, not to its sphere, but its degree and the responsibility 
attached to it. If the two consuls divided their work between them, -— 
if one went into the field while the other stayed in the city, if one went 
against the Yeians and the other against the .£quians, — this was sim- 
ply a private arrangement between them, legally binding upon neither ; 
either could go into the other's province, and exercise there his full 
power of command. 

This new principle of Competmz operated by the establishment of 
inferior grades of magbtrates, with defined powers, but deriving their 
powers from the comitia of the people, not from the magbtrates above 
them. In earlier times the inferior officials were not magistrates ; their 
powers were delegated to them by the king or consul, whose function- 
aries they were, and under whose tm^en'ttm and auspices they acted ; 
this was originally the case with the qusestorship. But, as the republic 
went on, a number of lower magistracies were established, whose 
authori^ emanated from the people; and, although the consul, by 
virtue of his major potestasj had a certain authority over the prtetor, 
ledile, and questor, especially in the way of prohibition, yet he could 
not himself undertake their functions. The praetor, for example, was in 
a certain sense the colleague of the consul, and possessed the full 
imperium, by virtue of which he could exercise all the functions of the 
consul, if there was need; his power was, however, a minor potestcu as 
towards the consul, in whose presence his imperium was suspended. 
On the other hand, the consul could not exercise civil jurisdiction ; for 
this power was specially conferred by law upon the prastor alone. 

A still more remarkable limitation of the supreme executive power 
was the tribunate of the plebs. The plebs is, he says (p. 46), ^an 
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assodatioD of the entire body of citisens, with the exception of the old 
burgher [patrician] families, which from the beguming ia^ and demi 
to be, more than a mere private corporation, and puts forward the daia, 
which at last it makes good, to place its corporate self-goTemmeat a 
an equality with the self-government of the communitj (iexsiveidpUH 
icitum ett)^* The ordinances of this corporation acqnired by law,aaii 
well known, the force of statutes ; and in like manner the officers of the 
corporation (tribunes and plebeian asdiles) came to be magiatrates of 
the community, although these officers were elected and these orfi- 
nances passed in an assembly which excluded a certain number of tbe 
citizens, and therefore could not be, in the strict aense of the tensi, 
magiitrates and laws. It was a process very analogous Co that of tk 
mediaeval municipalities, in which guilds and other private aasociatiaBs 
were invested with powers of government, and thus became pabiie 
bodies, with political instead of merely corporate powers. This moot 
important and interesting subject — the history and powers of tbe 
tribunate — is treated in this volume only incidentally ; it would there- 
fore be premature to disctiss in detail the views presented. It will be 
enough to say that they consist mainly of two points, — that tbe 
tribunes, when they had acquired the position of magistrates of tbe 
whole people, were in possession of a mc^'ar potesicUf as towards every 
other magistrate, except the dictator; and that the imperial dignitj 
was essentially developed from this plebeian magistracy. That tbe 
power of the tribune was higher than that of the consul, is a startling 
doctrine, which rests mainly upon the &ct that the tribune cooU 
^ intercede " against the consul, while the reverse was not the case ; 
and that the tribunes possessed extraordinary powers of coercitio 
against the consuls, being themselves, as sacrosanctiy wholly exempt 
from any such control It should be noticed, however, that this mt^ 
potestas was essentially of a negative nature, consisting merely in 
forbidding and obstructing ; and that the tribunes were wholly devoid 
of the imperium, or power to command. 

This whole volume may, therefore, be described as an analysis of tbe 
doctrine of the imperiumj and history of its development. It is, as 
might be expected, far from being an elementary treatise. It requires 
in the reader a thorough preliminary knowledge of Roman institutions, 
which alone will enable him to follow the close reasoning and detailed 
illustrations of the discussion. Abstruse as much of the reasoning is, pro- 
found in erudition and compact in expression, it is nevertheles charac- 
terized by the vigor and lucidity for which Mommsen is distinguished. 
No words are wasted in irrelevant discussion, and the arrangement is 
so good, and the table of contents' so full, — of course there is no index 
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to an unfinished work, — that it is always easy to find what one wants, 
and, when found, it is exactly what one desires to know. 

It would require too much space to enter into all the questions which 
receive new light from the detailed discussions of this remarkable book. 
It will be well, however, to mention some of the most important points 
in which the views here presented are at variance with the prevailing 
views. In opposition to Rubino, whom he follows in general on the 
subject of the auspices, he holds that it was not by a mere declaration 
de calo servasse, but by an actual announcement (even false) that 
lightning had been seen, that the comitia were deferred. On the sub- 
ject of the Lex curiaia de imperto, he takes the ground that this law 
did not confer the impertum, which the magistrate already held in 
virtue of his office ; but that its effect was to pledge the community to 
recognize and obey his authority, — for the matter of that, the law ex- 
tended to the mere potestas of the lower magistrates, as well as to the 
impertum of the higher ones. The military iocramentum was precisely 
analogous in this respect. 

In regard to the responsibility of the magistrates, which is usually 
assumed to exist only at the close of their term of office, the doctrine is 
here presented (p. 90) that in theory there was a complete responsi- 
bility even during the term of office, as soon as the republic had intro- 
duced ^* collegiality " and annual terms of office, but that there was a 
practical irresponsibility of the highest magistrate, from the fact that 
there was no one of power superior to his own who could enforce the 
responsibility. With the establishment of the tribunate, with major 
potestas, the consul was at once subjected to nn effective control ; not, 
however, by legal process, since this was administered by the praetor, a 
magistrate with minus imperium. In like manner the common doc- 
trine of the irremovability of magistrates is held (p. ol3) to be only 
true of the usual procedure. ** Without question the right of the 
popular assembly to remove any magistrate played as important a part 
in the Roman theory, as keystone of the democratic constitutional law, 
as its practical application, especially towards the regular patrician 
magistrates, was, in the better periods, absolutely refrained from." 

Of other topics which receive a new light, we will especially mention 
the distinction of the imperium domi and militia (p. 95), the theory of 
the pro-magistracy, upon which, next to the tribunate, the empire was 
built (p. 350) ; and the discussion of the rules which regulated the 
iteration and intervals of the several magistracies, which are subjected 
to a searching investigation, extending over more than fifty pages 
(pp. 423 - 476). The succeeding volumes will be looked for with eager 
interest, although it is not likely that either of them will present so 
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much that is new as the present ; sinoe the second is to treat in dea 
of the several magistracies, the general theory of which is establishi 
by the present volume; while the third, — *^The CStizens and d 
Senate," — will cover ground and embrace results already mai 
familiar bj the Bomiiche Fonchungen. 
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